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Art. l.—‘H ITAAAIA AIA@HKH KATA TOTS EBAO- 
MHKONTA, EIIMEAEIA: KAI 4AATIANH: THE EN 
AITAIA: ‘ETAIPIAS THY IITPOXS AIAAOXIN THE 
XPIXTIANIKHS IIAIAEIAX. EN OZONINu EN 
TQ THY AKAAHMEIAS TYIOFPAGEINu. “ETEI 
awl, Vetus Testamentum Grace juxta LXX Interpretes. 
Recensionem Grabianam ad Fidem Codicis Alexandrini 
aliorumque denuo recognovit, Graca secundum Ordinem 
Textus Hebrai reformavit, Libros Apocryphos a Canonicis 
segregavit Fripertcus Fretp, A. A. M. Coll. Ss. Trin. 
Cantab. olim Socius. Sumtibus Socictatis de Promovenda 
Doctrina Christiana. Oxonii, Excudebat Jacobus Wright, 
Academie Typographus. M.D.CCC.LIX. pp. 1088. 


Ir is recorded of the Cumzan Sibyl, that it was her custom 
to write her prophecies on leaves which she placed at the 
entrance of her cave, and that it required especial care, in 
such as consulted her, to take up these leaves before they were 
dispersed by the wind, as their meaning then became almost 
incomprehensible. We should suppose that some such windy 
contingency attended the manuscripts of the Septuagint at the 
Alexandrian Pharos. From the earliest times, ‘many of the 
books, chapters, and verses of this venerable version have been 
found in the most distressing confusion. Origen attempted 
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by his Hexapla to bring this confusion into some regular 
order ; but what between his obelisks and asterisks, and his 
various diacritical distinctions, like many other reformers, he 
only made matters worse, till much of the version became 
almost a Cretan labyrinth ; — 








* Chaos umpire sits, 
And by decision more embroils the fray.” 







Now it is the object of the Christian Knowledge Society, and 
of Mr. Field, their man of business, to rectify this disorder. 

This edition of the Septuagint is unique and unrivalled. It 
exhibits the Greek text in exact correspondence of order with 
the Hebrew. It makes the version the counterpart of the 
original in chapter and verse. Hitherto, it has been a task 
of no small difficulty to collate the Greek translation with the 
original text, so many were the mutilations and mislocations. 
Indeed, the attempt was hopeless, unless you had the aid of 
one of the early Polyglots. We say the early Polyglots; for 
our boasted English Polyglot, by Walton, has left all these 
transpositions and mutilations untouched and uncorrected. It 
is a foul blot on that noble undertaking. 

However, Mr. Field and the Christian Knowledge Society 
have at length discharged that debt to the Alexandrian trans- 
lators, which has been so long unpaid by the Christian Church. 
It is strange indeed, and not very creditable to theological 
scholars and learned universities, whether at home or abroad, 
that this obligation should have been so long delayed. The 
bad condition of the text was complained of by Origen, even 
in the third century of the Christian era; but with the splen- 
did exception of Ximenes, no hand was put forth to remedy 
the evil. It was adduced by Jerome as one of his many ac- 
cusations against the Septuagint, but not one of its advocates 
came forward to remove the numerous blemishes. There 
have been many ecclesiastics promoted to the bench, who 
have derived their reputation from amending Greek tragic 
and comic authors ;. but not one has been found to rectify 
the clerical blunders of that version of the Old Testament 
which is so often cited by the Evangelists and Apostles. This 
long neglect, however, enhances the importance of this in- 
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comparable edition of the Septuagint, and we shall hereafter 
engage in its study free from those impediments which have 
hitherto restricted its utility and depreciated its value. 

We are well aware, that by many the Greek version is 
viewed chiefly as the rival and antagonist of the Hebrew 
text. The echoes of the ancient disputes between Jerome 
and Augustine have reverberated in the ears of modern crit- 
ics and theologians. Because the early Fathers, for the first 
three centuries, from their ignorance of Hebrew, exalted the 
version to the rank of the original, many are now disposed 
to deny its real merit and importance, nay, to rank it as no 
higher than an English version, or as one of the multitude 
which have been printed and published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. As we deem this a very false and 
dangerous estimate, we shall now briefly state the preroga- 
tives which set the Septuagint apart from all other Biblical 
versions, whether ancient or modern. 

First, a version of the Old Testament made between two 
and three centuries before the Christian era must ever hold 
a very different position from those subsequently executed. 
Considered as an original and impartial witness to prophetic 
announcements concerning the Messiah, it could alone be 
adduced as an expositor of the Hebrew. Had there been no 
such version, the expectation of the Messiah must have been 
confined to Judea, the Gentile races must have been left in 
darkness, and the prophecies respecting them must have re- 
mained unfulfilled. The Septuagint version, therefore, is not 
to be regarded merely as a version, but as a powerful instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence for preparing the world for 
the coming of Christ. 

Whoever is conversant with the history of Alexander's con- 
quests will recollect that, B. C. 552, after the capture of Tyre, 
he marched against Jerusalem, with the intention of severely 
punishing its inhabitants for having disobeyed his commands. 
By the intervention of Providence, he was moved with compas- 
sion, mingled with awe, on beholding the Pontifical procession 
which came out to meet him and to tender submission. He 
not only spared the city, but conferred some privileges on the 
Jewish population. He left, accordingly, a general impression 
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in his favor, which induced many of the Jews to enlist under 
his victorious standard. On his death, Ptolemy I., surnamed 
Lagus, succeeded to that part of his empire which included 
Egypt, Syria, and Palestine. As might have been expected, 
various attempts were made to throw off his authority, and 
amongst others the Jews rose in insurrection. He marched 
against Jerusalem, and carried about a hundred thousand of 
its inhabitants into Egypt as captives. He placed them chiefly 
in “ Libya, and the parts about Cyrene.” It was the descend- 
ants of these captive Jews who are mentioned as going up to 
Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost. 

From the frequent wars between the Ptolemies and the 
neighboring successors of Alexander, the Jews became more 
and more scattered and diffused over the East, till such were 
their numbers in Alexandria, in the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, B. C. 276, that they petitioned for a fresh translation of 
their sacred books. It is probable that they were at first satis- 
fied with the version of the Pentateuch, and that the rest of 
the Old Testament was not finished till some time afterward. 
This is the version which is denominated the Septuagint, and 
which held the foremost place among the agencies for bring- 
ing the Gentiles into the Christian Church. In assigning to 
it this pre-eminence, we consider the very limited influence 
of the Hebrew text, and the limited time for which that text 
was vernacular, even in Judwa. After the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, B. C. 530, the knowledge of Biblical Hebrew was con- 
fined chiefly to doctors of the Law, while the commen people 
spoke **a Babylonish dialect,” composed of Syriac, Chaldee, 
and Syro-Pheenician. The last of their Prophets was Malachi, 
B. C. 400, and with him Biblical Hebrew came to its close. 
During the interval between Malachi and the version of the 
Seventy, the Jews became more and more dependent; they 
were scattered over every part of the civilized world, particu- 
larly over Asia Minor and the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and thus they were brought into political, social, and commer- 
cial connections with the Greek colonies. 

There were two remarkable events which accelerated their 
dispersion before the Christian era. The first took place 
B. C. 200, when Antiochus transported two thousand families 
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of the Jews of Babylonia to the coasts of Phrygia and Lydia, 
in order to suppress some local seditions. They multiplied 
and established their synagogues over all the neighboring 
provinces. At a later date, B. C. 136, Alexandria was so 
cruelly oppressed by Ptolemy Physcon that its inhabitants fled 
in great numbers. “Amongst these,” says Prideaux, “ were 
many grammarians, philosophers, geometricians, physicians, 
and musicians, and thus their banishment became the means 
of reviving learning in Greece, the Lesser Asia, and the isles, 
and in all other places where they went.” Now there can be 
no reasonable doubt, that, as they carried the Greek language, 
they carried with them the knowledge of the Greek Scriptures. 
Accordingly we find, that, on the first preaching of Christian- 
ity, it was in those very countries that multitudes of Jewish 
proselytes were amongst its earliest converts. On the day of 
Pentecost, it was the “ devout men” from every part of the 
East, who had been instructed by the Greek version, that went 
up to worship at Jerusalem. These are great and incontesta- 
ble facts in the records of our religion, and they ought ever 
to be remembered in our estimate of the Alexandrian version 
of the Old Testament. They show that, whatever may be its 
defects and short-comings as the representative of the Hebrew 
text, it was employed by Providence as the chief instrument 
in preparing the world for the advent of the Redeemer. 
Granted, for instance, that the Greek version of Isaiah is 
mutilated, imperfect, and unsatisfactory ; yet these imper- 
fections are as nothing compared with the service which the 
evangelical prophet has rendered in that very form to the 
Universal Church. With all its imperfections, it was deemed 
worthy of constant reference and citation by Christ and his 
Apostles. Nay, such was their respect for it, that we believe 
there is not a single passage in the New Testament adduced 
from those parts of Isaiah which are wanting in the Septu- 
agint. How shall we account for the non-citation of that 
remarkable passage, (chap. ix. 6,) “ Unto us a child is born,” 
&c., but from its absence from the version which was univer- 
sally received and credited by the Hellenistic Jews and their 
proselytes ? Nay, this version is followed occasionally even 
in its discrepancies with the Hebrew. Thus, St. Stephen, 
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in his speech before the Sanhedrim, follows it as to the num- 
ber who came into Egypt, though it contradicts the original. 
(Compare Gen. xlvi. 27 with Acts vii. 14.) So in their 
chronology (as in Acts xiii. 20) the writers of the New 
Testament accord with Josephus and the Seventy. We do 
not adduce such passages to magnify the version at the ex- 
pense of the original, but only to illustrate its vast influence 
and authority in the first age of Christianity. 

There is another consideration which should qualify and 
moderate any comparison disparaging to the Septuagint. The 
immaculate purity of the Hebrew text is no longer credited. 
The collations of Kennicott and De Rossi have shown that 
there is the same diversity of readings in Hebrew as in Greek 
manuscripts. The Seventy, it must be remembered, trans- 
lated unpointed copies, which always allow some variety of 
interpretation. Add to this our limited and imperfect knowl- 
edge of the exact import of any single Hebrew word, apart 
from the context and this version, and it becomes evident that 
we should always use the utmost caution and delicacy ere 
we give a positive verdict, either for or against the version. 
We think that Houbigant and Cappellus were far too bold 
in their conjectural emendations of the Hebrew text, and 
that Isaac Vossius was absurd in claiming a spotless purity 
for the Alexandrian version. But we accord with the sound 
and discreet criticism of Bishop Pearson in his Prefatio 
Parenetica, in which he shows the great and incontestable 
value of the Septuagint, without trespassing on the unques- 
tionable prerogative of the Hebraica Veritas. For ourselves, 
we are quite disposed to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Hebrew text, but we can recognize it without any triumph 
over the Greek version. Nay, while we regard the version 
as indispensable to the knowledge of the original, vice versa, 
we think that the Septuagint would have sounded almost 
like senseless jargon, if we could not have collated it with 
the Hebrew. It is in the strict order of Providence that 
they should co-operate in the transmission of Divine truth. 
The Hebrew is a fossil language. As a spoken and vernacu- 
lar tongue, it has been buried for more than two thousand 
years. Its study (with the slight exceptions of Origen and 
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Jerome) was unknown in the Christian Church, till the days 
of Luther and Calvin. It demanded the Septuagint to keep 
it from perishing, or at any rate to keep up its relation to 
the New Testament and the Church. 

But now comes the strength of our argument. How could 
the New Testament have been written in Greek, if there had 
been no Greek version of the Old Testament, received and 
authenticated before the era of Christianity’ How could it 
have been written in that kind of Greek in which it is found, 
unless that same Greek had been previously employed in dis- 
coursing of Moses and the Prophets? How could any doctri- 
nal phraseology have been fixed and permanent, unless the 
doctrinal terms had been equivalent in the Old and New Tes- 
taments? True it is that these questions are what lawyers 
would call deading questions, that is, they carry and imply 
their own answers. But this implication results from their in- 
herent force, and the necessary truth of their answers. They 
are akin to mathematical theorems. Their evidence arises 
from their statement. 

We feel assured that the primitive Church would never 
have been consigned to the sole aid of the Greek version for 
nearly four hundred years, if that version had not contained 
everything which is essentially necessary in the study of the 
Old Testament. It should be remembered, that the chief im- 
portance of the Old Testament, since the publication of the 
Gospel, consists in its connection with the New Testament, 
and not in its abstract reference to the Mosaic economy. The 
Jews may contemplate it in its relation to the Jewish Temple ; 
but the Christian regards it chiefly in its relation to the Chris- 
tian Church. Hence the Greek version of the Old Testament 
was regarded by Augustine as fully adequate to instruct its 
readers in the claims of Jesus as the promised Messiah, and 
to appropriate the predictions of the ancient Prophets to his 
mission and character. Whoever is conversant with the works 
of the early Fathers will discover that, whether in their com- 
mentaries or devotional writings, we have little reason to 
commiserate them on the ground of their ignorance of the 
Hebrew text. 

It is usual with some classes of ultra Protestants to assert 
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that the frequent citation of the Septuagint in the New Testa- 
ment does not pledge its writers to its sacred and canonical 
character, but that they adduce it only as Paul quotes some 
of the classic poets. But this is a very false and dangerous 
assertion. The citations of the Septuagint by the Evangelists 
and Apostles are not mere obiter dicta; they are direct ap- 
peals to their veracity and authority. When an English or 
American judge cites any law-book to confirm his opinion, 
he raises it to what is called authority in the courts of law; 
and were he inspired, or infallible, the passages he adduced 
would also become identified with his own assertions. We 
think, therefore, that the citations of the Septuagint in the 
New Testament necessarily acquire the same authority as 
that which belongs to the context; and on no other ground 
“an we vindicate the divine authority of the Evangelists and 
Apostles. We limit our reasoning to the passages quoted ; we 
do not extend it to the entire version. 

But when every reasonable deduction has been made, it 
leaves the Septuagint on a high and singular ecclesiastical 
elevation. It is impossible to degrade it to the level of any 
ordinary version. Its primeval importance as the Porta Gen- 
tilium, its summons as heard and obeyed on the day of Pen- 
tecost, the citations from it by inspired writers, its sole reign 
for three centuries and more over the Universal Church, and 
its perpetual reign in the Eastern, all proclaim its catholicity, 
and distinguish it from every national and vernacular version. 
Still, we do not raise it to an equality with the Hebrew text. 
It is Proximus, sed longo intervallo. It stands alone. It is 
alike dangerous to overrate and to depreciate its worth. If 
we overvalue it, we consecrate its errors and stereotype its 
mistakes. If we underrate it, we repudiate past obligations, 
we ignore the authority of the primitive Church, we shake the 
validity of the New Testament, and unduly exalt our mod- 
ern versions. Medio tutissimus ibis, is the watchword we 
should ever remember in such theological decisions. 

It is now peculiarly opportune to impress these convictions, 
as the restored Septuagint of Mr. Field is calculated to bring 
the study of this version into more general cultivation. Its 
merits and demerits will henceforth be more closely and equi- 
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tably investigated. We deprecate all invidious comparisons be- 
tween the original and the version. Let them be collated, not 
contrasted. The knowledge of the Hebrew text may be often 
assisted by a friendly comparison ; but its value can never be 
heightened by depreciating its copy. The excellence of the 
Septuagint should always be viewed as subordinate to that 
of the original. But its hold upon us consists in its claims 
as the herald to the Gentiles, in its identity of style with the 
New Testament, in the authority which it derives from Evan- 
gelists and Apostles, from the early Fathers and Councils, and 
in its wide diffusion in the East by the numerous versions 
made directly from it. - It should be regarded as a necessary 
and essential evidence of the Old and New Covenants, — as 
the intermediate station between Judaism and Christianity. 
We should abjure the paltry disputes of commentators, and 
the long and loud quarrels of controversialists, and contem- 
plate the alliance of the Hebrew and Greek texts in unbroken 
unity. 

The main importance and interest of the labors of the Sev- 
enty, as we have already stated, will ever consist in their ser- 
vice as our leaders and instructors in the interpretation of 
the New Testament. Grammatically and philologically con- 
sidered, the inspiration of the Evangelists and Apostles may 
be traced to their perpetual remembrance of the doctrinal lan- 
guage and expression of the Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment. There is no book in the world which so closely resem- 
bles another in its idioms and phraseology, as the Greek of the 
New Testament corresponds to the Greek of the Septuagint. 
If we were to ransack all the Greek classics, poets, philoso- 
phers, historians, we could not produce a tenth of the verbal 
illustrations of the New Testament to be derived from this 
source, and those which were produced would be purely ac- 
cidental, and very seldom exactly apposite. But when we 
consider, also, the far more important doctrinal illustrations 
and prophetical predictions contained in the Septuagint, we 
must arrive at the conviction that the original Hebrew of the 
Old Testament lives, another, yet the same, united to the 
Hebrew-Greek of the Septuagint and the New Testament. 
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Tria juncta in uno,— they constitute the same language, — 
the sacred language of the Holy Scriptures; and however 
diversified by modern versions, the Hebraic stamp conveyed in 
Hellenistic Greek will go down from age to age, in its imper- 
ishable character, to the close of criticism and to the end of 
controversy. 

In conclusion, we must say a few words respecting the plan 
and execution of this admirable edition of the Septuagint. It 
is now fifteen or sixteen years since the Christian Knowledge 
Society resolved to undertake an impression of the Alexan- 
drian text for the use of the Greek clergy; and accordingly 
they applied to the Royal Synod at Athens to superintend its 
execution. In the regulations laid down by the Society, the 
Apocryphal books were to be separated from the Canonical ; 
but, from some misunderstanding, it was found that it exhib- 
ited the apocryphal additamenta to Esther, and that Bel and 
the Dragon was annexed to the Prophet Daniel. At the 
close of the Psalms, also, were introduced several apocryphal 
prayers. The “ Magnificat” was headed with the objection- 
able title, IIpocevyy Mapias THs Ocoroxov. As might have 
been expected, several of the members felt uneasy, and, with 
the aid of the late Bishop of London, it was resolved that this 
edition should not be placed on the Society’s list. It thus 
became expedient to prepare another and a better one. The 
former was printed at Athens; but it was determined that 
the present should be printed at Oxford, and under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Society’s Committee of Foreign 
Translations. The plan was now rendered more definite and 
complete. First, the books, chapters, and verses were to be 
arranged according to the Hebrew order ; secondly, the trans- 
positions, mutilations, and interpolations were to be rectified ; 
and, thirdly, the Apocryphal books were to be separated from 
the Canonical. The committee selected Mr. Field, who had 
previously distinguished himself as the editor of Chrysostom’s 
Homilies, to carry out their design. They could not have 
chosen a more competent or trustworthy editor. Mr. Field, 
not content with adhering to the letter of his instructions, 
resolved to undertake a minute and laborious collation of 
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the Grabian text with the original manuscript in the British 
Museum, and to adjust the punctuation and orthography. 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing this edition far supe- 
rior to all which have preceded it, and likely to create a new 
epoch in the study of the Septuagint. By those who know 
the number and intricacy of the transpositions which have 
been rectified, the amount and value of Mr. Field’s labors 
will be duly appreciated ; but as he has worked exclusively 
on the Alexandrian text, the Vatican still remains in its ac- 
cumulated corruptions. The common English editions, as 
well as those on the Continent, are all printed “ Juxta Ex- 
emplar Vaticanum,” that is, according to the Sixtine edition 
of 1586. A more unsatisfactory edition was never published. 
The Vatican Manuscript should never be confounded with 
the Vatican Exemplar. Without studying the Preface and 
notes of Mr. Field, no one can estimate the very little de- 
pendence which should be placed on the text of 1586. We 
think that the time has arrived when the unsatisfactory state 
of our common editions of the Septuagint should be accu- 
rately investigated, and that it well becomes the delegates of 
the Clarendon Press to undertake its revision. But till that is 
accomplished, the edition of the Christian Knowledge Society 
will remain unrivalled. 
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Art. Il. —1. How to lay out a Garden. Intended as a General 
Guide in Choosing, Forming, or Improving an Estate ( from 
a Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in Extent). With 
Reference to both Design and Execution. By Epwarp 
Kemp, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. From the 
Second London Edition. New York: Wiley and Halsted. 
1858. 

2. A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gar- 
dening, adapted to North America; with a View to the 
Improvement of Country Residences. Comprising Histori- 
cal Notices and General Principles of the Art, Directions 
for laying out Grounds and arranging Plantations, the 
Description and Cultivation of hardy Trees, Decorative 
Accompaniments of the House and Grounds, the Formation 
of Pieces of Artificial Water, Flower-Gardens, 4c. With 
Remarks on Rural Architecture. By the late A. J. Down- 
ING, Esq. Sixth Edition, enlarged, revised, and newly il- 
lustrated. With a Supplement, containing some Remarks 
about Country Places, and the best Methods of making 
them; also, an Account of the newer Deciduous and 
Evergreen Plants lately introduced into Cultivation, both 
Hardy and Half-hardy. By Henry WINTHROP Sarcent. 
New York: A. O. Moore & Co. 1859. 8vo. pp. 576. 


Tue works whose titles we have placed at the head of this 
article mark the progress and present condition of ornamental 
gardening, in Europe and America. Mr. Kemp, the author of 
the first, is distinguished in his profession both as a writer and 
a landscape artist. The famous Birkenhead Park at Liverpool 
bears ample and enduring testimony to his scientific attain- 
ments and his practical skill. The book he here gives to the 
public exhibits much excellent sense, and is written in a clear, 
unambitious style. It does not display great familiarity with 
the literature of its subject ; and in this respect it differs from 
the writings of Mr. Downing. He says in his Preface, that, 
“since the completion of his volume, the best works on the 
art have been glanced over, and a few valuable hints gleaned 
from Sir Uvedale Price, Mr. Repton, and Mr. Loudon.” It 
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would have enhanced the value of his book, if he had thor- 
oughly studied the works of other writers before he took up 
his pen. Vivere fortes ante Agamemnona ; and it savors 
somewhat of affectation to treat them with indifference. One 
need not copy the absurdities of any writers in this depart- 
ment ; but he will be likely to form a more liberal judgment 
if he is familiar with all their opinions ; and the pleasure of 
reading a book on this subject is heightened by occasional 
references to preceding authors, just as other literary pro- 
ductions are rendered more acceptable by possessing the flavor 
of the ancient and modern classics. We surmise, however, 
that Mr. Kemp has more book-learning than he chooses to 
acknowledge. 

His work is divided as follows : — Part I. Preliminary Con- 
siderations as to the Choice of a Place. Il. What to Avoid. 
Ill. What to Attain. Under this head we have chapters on 
General Principles, General Objects, Particular Objects, and 
Special Departments. Part 1V. contains practical directions 
on Draining, Hedging, Planting, Road-Making, Lawns, &c., 
&c. Under these titles our author distributes much valuable 
matter. One can find little fault with his statement of general 
principles ; it is chiefly in his management of practical details 
that he exposes himself to criticism, as in the following in- 
stances. In his lists of trees and shrubs recommended for 
general planting, he has placed many which are altogether 
too tender for northern climates. In his plans of flower- 
gardens, he sometimes errs by scattering beds over the lawns, 
thereby giving the grounds a spotted look by no means pleas- 
ing. Had he read, or not forgotten, what Mr. Loudon has 
written about “the dotting system,” he would have avoided 
this puerility. In his plans for carriage-roads, Mr. Kemp 
occasionally falls into the error, already too common in prac- 
tice, of leading such roads directly in front of the house, and 
of having a circular drive through the front lawn, the drive 
being cut around a group of shrubbery before the principal 
door. This arrangement is objectionable, because the clump 
of shrubbery and the circular drive monopolize the space 
which should be devoted to an expanse of unbroken sod, 
and because the driving of horses before the main entrance 
VOL. XCI. —NO. 188. 2 
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interferes with the privacy of the parlors, and is quite sure 
to tear up and defile the gravel of the walks. 

These are the principal exceptions which need be made to 
Mr. Kemp’s book. Taken altogether, it merits the highest 
commendation. Its leading principles are correct, and its 
practical directions are for the most part judicious, minute, 
and clearly expressed. Seldom have we seen so much matter 
condensed into so small a space. It must take rank among 
the best works of the kind in the English language. 

The second book mentioned at the beginning of this article 
is one to which an interest of a different sort attaches. It is 
an American production, the larger part of it written by the 
lamented Downing, and the Supplement by a friend of kindred 
spirit and acquirements. With the original work, the public 
had long been familiar: it had passed through six editions, 
and was still read and admired by all lovers of the refined 
pursuits which it advocates and explains. But, during the 
lapse of eighteen years since its publication, new trees, shrubs, 
vines, and plants had been introduced, and longer experience 
had given its verdict on the merits of the older favorites ; 
considerable improvement had been made in the methods of 
arranging and planting ornamental grounds; and the country, 
having advanced in wealth and refinement, demanded further 
instruction in the arts which embellish rural life. For these 
and other reasons, it seemed quite desirable that a new edition 
of this work should be prepared, bringing the subject in all 
respects up to the condition and wants of the present day. 
This has been done by Mr. Sargent. A gentleman of fin- 
ished scholarship, with a natural taste for arboriculture, 
cultivated by various reading and observation and by practice 
on his own estate, as well as liberalized by foreign travel, he 
was just the person to revise the pages of Downing, and to 
add to them whatever improvements had recently been made 
in this department. It will enhance the reader’s interest in 
the work, to know that the labors of the editor were bestowed 
gratuitously, for the benefit of Mr. Downing’s family,—*“ a 
voluntary enriching of the widow’s bequest,” Mr. Willis ob- 
serves, * for which, aside from the especial merits of his work, 
Mr. Sargent will possess an honored place in the calendar of 
memorable friendships.” 
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The original treatise of Downing remains unchanged, except 
by the addition of a few pictorial sketches of trees and shrubs, 
and of foot-notes, correcting, expanding, or otherwise illus- 
trating the text. The Supplement by the editor extends te 
nearly one hundred and fifty pages, adding fully one third to 
the size of the volume. These pages are adorned with several 
highly-finished steel engravings and woodcuts, representing 
some of the finest villas and grounds in this country, together 
with plans of parks, and sketches of new and rare trees. It is 
obvious at first glance, that the editor rightly conceived the 
work to be done, and close inspection will show that he has 
performed it well. He is more practical than Mr. Downing. 
He tells us plainly, and in the fewest words, what to do and 
how to do it. He warns us against errors, and gives many 
useful hints drawn largely from his own experience. On some 
points, perhaps, crities and practical planters will disagree with 
him slightly,—and we may refer to one or two of these as 
we proceed; but the work as a whole is so excellent, that it 
deserves, as it is receiving, from the reading public, a hearty 
approval. It must long remain the leading authority in its 
department. 

We propose to make a few remarks on several topics sug- 
gested by the books before us. And in so doing, we shall 
follow the example of our authors, dealing less with the theory 
than with the practical details of the landscape art. The first 
subject which presents itself is that of Evergreens, as a fea- 
ture in Ornamental Grounds. The English have long been 
specially fond of this class of trees. Only six or eight species 
are indigenous with them, yet enthusiastic planters have trav- 
ersed the globe in search of new sorts, and have now aceli- 
mated in that little island, in species and varieties, nearly one 
hundred. Their winters are shorter and less severe than ours, 
yet they consider a country-place poorly planted which does 
not abound with verdure all the year. Mr. Kemp offers no 
special plea for these trees, — the mind of his countrymen is 
already made up; but Mr. Sargent devotes an important part 
of his work to evergreens, knowing that Americans do not 
suitably appreciate their usefulness and beauty. For this he 
is to be thanked. Our country has more native Conifers than 
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any other, and our climate favors the introduction of many 
from foreign lands; yet these treasures are comparatively dis- 
regarded by us,—so that what has been said in general of our 
indigenous trees and plants, (that * one must travel in Europe 
to see the best collections of them,’’) is unquestionably true 
of our evergreens. Perhaps their very commonness has some- 
thing to do with our indifference. Perhaps the national char- 
acter has not yet outlived the wood-chopping era, and still 
looks upon forest-trees, and evergreens in particular, as relics 
of primitive barbarism. 

To some persons, evergreens have a melancholy aspect, 
especially in winter. The harping of the winds through their 
leaves is to them a sound of wailing. Their branches ermined 
with snow are painful reminders of the departed summer ; the. 
trees seem to have been caught and overpowered by winter, 
and to struggle pitifully against surrounding horrors, wholly 
unable to dispel them. This feeling is, of course, very much 
a matter of taste, which reasoning can do little to change. 
But it may properly be questioned whether the prevailing des- 
olateness of the winter season has not been transferred uncon- 
sciously to the trees which tend to give that season a look of 
cheerfulness. Alas for us, if that which was designed to be a 
beautiful compensation for an admitted evil is made a sad 
suggester of the evil itself! We also surmise that this preju- 
dice has arisen, in great part, from the sight of the sickly, 
one-sided specimens of the Balsam-Fir and Cedar, with which 
our door-yards and burial-grounds have so long and so exclu- 
sively been planted. One who has seen the rich variety of 
evergreens now introduced into some of our best pleasure- 
grounds can hardly complain of their monotony. The wav- 
ing plumes of the lordly Pines, the aspiring cones of the 
stately Firs, the dense, bronze-like masses of the symmetrical 
Arbor-Vitw, the feathery and pendulous drapery of the Hem- 
lock, the neat, tapering shafts of the silvery Juniper, each 
of these running off into varicties with different forms and 
shades of color,—surely, there is no monotony here. 

It will be found, we think, that those who have no liking for 
evergreens are generally the young and frivolous. Thought- 
ful men, and those of advanced years, prefer more sober tints 
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and steadfast verdure. Yet the foliage of evergreens is not 
unvarying. Who has not observed the air of freshness it has 
assumed on the opening of spring? In early summer, the 
new growth is hardly less beautiful than the foliage of other 
trees ;—the Silver-Firs having bluish leaves and ascending 
seed-cones ; the Pines and the Spruce-Firs sending out soft 
yellow tufts, the one sheoting upwards, the other hanging 
down, and enlivened with delicate pink cones ; and the Hem- 
locks, fairest of all, “ every tip of their outspread palms thim- 
bled with gold, and every tree looking as if all the sunsets 
that had ever been steeped in its top were oozing out of it 
in drops.” It hardly needs an artist’s eye to discern the 
pleasing effect which evergreens give to a landscape at all 
seasons. In summer, their peculiar forms, shades of color, 
and style of foliage impart a depth of tone which can be 
obtained from no possible combination of deciduous trees ; 
they add richness to the kaleidoscope of autumn, and fling 
rays of hope over the desolations of winter. 

One of the strongest arguments for a liberal planting of 
evergreens about a country residence is the cheerful air they 
lend to a house during the spring and autumn. For a portion 
of the months of April and May, deciduous trees are destitute 
of foliage. The lawn is green, the early bulbs and a few other 
plants are in bloom, birds are singing, bees are humming; yet 
the trees are as naked as in winter. Introduce, now, a variety 
of evergreens on all sides of that lawn, and it puts on a sum- 
mer aspect at once. So in the autumn, there is a period of 
six weeks or two months, after deciduous trees have cast their 
leaves, When a country place needs only a good supply of ever- 
greens to prolong the season of verdure up to the very begin- 
ning of winter. We would not, indeed, plant our grounds 
wholly, nor even chiefly, with this class of trees. They should 
be sufficiently numerous to make the place pleasant, even when 
other trees are leafless; yet deciduous trees should so abound 
as to give the premises a new and heightened charm during 
the summer. 

The protection and sense of comfort which evergreens afford 
to a country residence is no slight consideration in their favor. 


Here use and beauty are happily combined, the use itself 
»* 
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becoming an element of beauty. During the stormy months, 
such protection is almost essential to the comfort of the house 
and to the healthy growth of vegetation within the premises. 
In all situations, but especially on elevated sites, the winds 
batter in pieces, and often kill, flowering plants ; they nip the 
buds of fruit-trees, and break down and mutilate trees planted 
for ornament and shade. It is the violence of the winds, more 
than the severity of the cold, which harms our plantations. 
Surround a bleak spot with a belt of trees, chiefly evergreens, 
and the effect is at once perceptible. We may then plant the 
finest trees upon the ground behind them, and they will grow 
erect and unmarred; the choicest shrubs and most delicate 
plants will develop all their beauty of leaf and flower; fruit- 
trees will grow luxuriantly, their blessoms will not be blighted, 
and their fruit will hang on the stem until it is fit for the 
planter’s use. Groups of these trees, set on the exposed sides 
of dwellings, protect them sensibly from the blasts of winter, 
and cheat the cold season of half its dreariness. They answer 
almost as good a purpose against the stormy quarter, as a 
range of hills. They may make little difference in the tem- 
perature as marked by the thermometer, yet they break the 
force of the wind, subdue its angry tones, and prevent it from 
rushing in at every cranny and crevice of the dwelling. They 
give the premises without a warm and sheltered aspect, even 
in the severest weather, and make out-of-door labor and recre- 
ation comfortable and pleasant.* 

In reference to the varieties of evergreens most suitable for 
general planting, we cannot here speak in detail. The vol- 
umes to which we have called attention, especially Mr. Sar- 
gent’s Supplement, will furnish all needful information. We 
must be permitted, however, to protest against the Aasty in- 
troduction of trees, evergreen or deciduous, from southern 
climates into northern. That such trees sometimes live and 
flourish is undoubtedly true. For example, the Yellow-Wood 
from Tennessee, the Horsechestnut from Central Asia, the 


* Irving says of Washington at Mount Vernon: “ He had learnt the policy, not 
sufficiently adopted in our country, of clothing his ornamental grounds as much as 
possible with evergreens, which resist the rigors of our winter, and keep up a cheer- 
ing verdure throughout the year.” — Life, Vol. IV. p. 429. 
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Austrian and Cembran Pines from Central Europe, and the 
Larch Pine from Corsica, thrive well in the climate of our 
Northern States. Vegetable physiology shows that all trees 
possess the property, in a certain degree, of adapting them- 
selves to soils and latitudes different from those in which they 
are indigenous. Art also can assist in the process of acclima- 
tization.* If, for instance, a young tree be transferred from 
Georgia to New York, and receive no protection the first 
winter, it will undoubtedly perish ; whereas, if nursed a little 
during the severest cold of a few years, it may at length be- 
come sufficiently hardened to take care of itself. All that the 
tender sapling needs, we are told, is time enough to form 
several layers of wood and bark to protect the central portions 
from the effects of frost. Mr. Sargent has removed the Tor- 
reya taxifolia from Florida to his own estate on the Hudson, 
and, by a winter covering, diminished from year to year, has 
inured it to bear the severest cold of our climate without 
injury. He also mentions other Conifers of similar origin, 
which bid fair to prove hardy in higher latitudes. At Mont- 
pellier in France, the Pride of India, when young, is * de- 
stroyed by a moderate degree of cold; but if protected until 
it attains some size, it will endure in the gardens of Geneva 
an intensity of frost four times as severe as that which killed 
the young plant in the South of France.” | Southern trees 
can be rendered more robust, if, on being transferred to the 
North, they are planted where the summers are hot and dry, 
and where the soil is less humid than that of their native 
habitats. This prevents the formation of tender, succulent 
branches, and ripens off the wood before the approach of cold 
weather. The Oleander will not endure the winter climate of 
Paris, yet it bears that of Peking, where the cold is much more 
severe, and this solely because in the latter case the summer 
is hotter and the soil drier. Southern trees may sometimes 


* Some critical physiologists say that, beside the word acelimatize, which denotes 
the supposed process of mas:ing a tender tree live in a cold climate, we need an- 
other term to express the innate power of doing so, originally given to it. The 
term conclimation has been proposed. 

t De Candolle, as quoted in Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography, Vol. IL 
p- 239. 
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be safely removed to the North, if they are planted near the 
sea, where the climate is softened and kept comparatively 
uniform by the presence of that vast equalizer of heat. The 
same result may be attained, in a measure, by setting tender 
trees in the shelter of surrounding forests, where the fluctua- 
tions of temperature are less severe than in the open plain. 
With a knowledge of such facts, it is not strange that 
zealous tree-planters should seek to enrich their collections 
with specimens from other latitudes. There is hardly a more 
pleasurable excitement than that of watching the acclimatiza- 
tion of a rare tree; and if the work is successful, it is no 
vulgar delight to see the strange foliage waving amid the 
native and familiar trees of one’s own premises. It raises 
the grounds at once above the common fields of the neigh- 
borhood, and stamps them as the abode of intelligence and 
taste. Yet it must be admitted that the acclimatization of 
tender trees is not generally as successful in practice as theory 
would lead us to suppose. Many unforeseen contingencies 
intervene to blast the planter’s hopes.* This work should be 
undertaken only by the intelligent few, and those who have 
abundant time and means at their disposal. Let amateurs 
and nurserymen blanket their shivering foreigners, and humor 
their caprices, for several years, before introducing them into 
general society; and let the people at large satisfy themselves 
with those trees which long trial has proved to be really hardy. 
We honor Mr. Sargent for his persevering endeavors to intro- 
duce the finest trees (especially Conifers) of other lands and 
climates into our own. Yet we question whether his ardent 
desire to increase the arboricultural riches of his country, and 
his favorable situation for the growth of tender trees, and his 
successfully applied skill, have not led him to pronounce a few 
trees hardy which will not prove entirely so throughout the 
North. This error, however, if an error it be, is a venial one. 
By means of such experiments as he and a few others of like 
tastes are making, our catalogue of ornamental trees, and of 
* Some trees from other climates which were expected to prove hardy turn out 


otherwise ; while some from equally warm regions prove quite robust. The hardi- 
ness of a tree cannot be determined from its native position, but only by actual 


experiment. 
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evergreens in particular, has been greatly enlarged and im- 
proved. Among the Pines, there are now, if we mistake not, 
at least twenty or more varieties that will prove hardy in all 
the Northern States; of Spruce-Firs, fourteen or fifteen ; of 
Silver-Firs, eight or ten; of the Arbor-Vite, five or six; of 
Junipers, seven or eight; of the Cypress, at least two; and 
of the Yew, one. Then there are other members of these 
several families which can be planted in the Middle States, 
and others still in the Southern. There are also some trees 
of great rarity and beauty, now on trial, which, it is believed, 
will prove hardy everywhere; of which we will mention the 
Thuiopsis borealis, or Nootka Sound Cypress, the Weeping 
Arbor-Vite, and Nordmann’s Silver-Fir. 

With these several species, and their varieties, or even a 
portion of them, planters may reasonably be content. But 
whether few or many are chosen, we exhort that they be set 
out with great care, and afterward protected from injury. 
Plant a few choice specimens singly upon the lawn, and let 
them not be trimmed up with vandal axe, but leave their 
lower branches to trail upon the sod in native luxuriance, 
and their unbroken foliage to sweep upward and float outward 
in queenly grace and freedom. Plant some in groups and 
masses, and so dispose them as to secure depth and richness 
of color in contrast with lighter shades, always avoiding, how- 
ever, too great dissimilarity of form. A common and very 
great fault of planters is the setting of evergreens so near 
to carriage-roads and walks that in a few years they over- 
spread them, and must be cut down or badly mutilated. The 
future capacities of every tree should be studied before it is 
planted. 

Another topic, and the leading one in the volumes before 
us, is the Laying out of Ornamental Grounds. Not the least 
instructive chapter on this subject, in Mr. Kemp’s book, is that 
entitled, “ What to Avoid.” First of all, the planter should 
avoid attempting too much. As he reads glowing descriptions 
of fine country-places, or himself visits them, he is often 
tempted to copy within his own grounds the most striking 
features of these several residences. Let him beware. Per- 
haps those features would be unsuited to his soil, or climate, 
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or the surrounding scenery ; or if all could be collected in one 
spot, perhaps they would make a very incongruous medley. 
Let him avoid frittering away his ground by excessive plant- 
ing. This is often done, either by setting many timber-trees 
in premises of small extent, or by planting masses of shrubbery 
in every part, or by cutting up a large portion of the orna- 
mental grounds into flower-beds, or by intersecting them with 
needless walks, hedges, and fences. Let the planter shun all 
trivialities, eccentricities, and shams. Let him avoid a multi- 
plicity of architectural and other ornamental objects. <A 
classic vase, or a sun-dial, in proper position, heightens the 
charms of a rural scene; but when statues, arbors, terraces, 
rookeries, and the like, crowd upon the view at every turn, 
they give the place an artificial and fantastic appearance, and 
destroy its breadth, harmony, and repose. 

Mr. Sargent writes to the same purport. He comments 
with just severity upon the excessive haste of Americans * to 
get through” with their improvements. The house must be 
built and the grounds planted complete in a single season. 


“We do not stop to consider whether a certain style of planting, or 
selection of trees, harmonizes either with our house or is in character 
with our grounds. We have an indefinite idea of the pleasure certain 
effects gave us in other country-places, and we are determined to have 
those effects in our own, without any reference to propriety or good 
taste, not from obstinacy, but from ignorance. We have, to be sure, 
certain rules for planting; but the lazy are too indolent, and the busy 
are too hurried, to read or study them. The suggestions of others are 
readily taken, and the most incongruous and imperfect results neces- 
sarily ensue.” — p. 428. 


As a consequence of this hurry to realize the charms of a 
country-place at once, our author remarks that we sometimes 
see 
“the most injudicious and tasteless admixture of decapitated forest- 
trees and dahlias, with vases, evergreens, roses, Altheas, and the vari- 
ous common plants indiscriminately put together, a few inches or at 
most a few feet apart, in the coarse weedy grass, which is the best 
apology for a lawn which could be got up in the time, — exposed to the 
carelessness of workmen and the depredation of road-side cattle.” — 
p- 429. 
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Mr. Sargent objects also, except in a few specified cases, 
to the placing of flower-beds, or rare green-house plants, or 
statuary, or other striking objects, in front of the house, or 
along the walks and roads leading to the main entrance. 
Such things interfere with the dignity and repose of a refined 
home, they distract the attention of a visitor approaching the 
house, and divert the eye of one who would look abroad upon 
the distant landscape. Objects like these should be placed in 
different and distant parts of the grounds, to lure the steps 
of the family and of visitors from the door-way, and to render 
a walk through the premises agreeable and entertaining. 

Mr. Sargent considers most American places faulty in their 
“want of a proper termination to the ornamental grounds, or 
rather, some intelligible division between the ornamental and 
practical.” Instead of obtruding a wooden fence and a hay- 
field in close proximity to the parlor front of a house, he would 
surround the lawn with light, inconspicuous, wire fences, and 
devote the fields immediately beyond to the pasturage of sheep 
and the finer breeds of cattle. Little would thus be lost in 
the matter of hay, and much would be gained on the score of 
taste. 

But without dwelling longer on things which our authors 
would have us. avoid, let us notice some objects which, by 
common consent, ought to be attained. In laying out pleas- 
ure-grounds, it is important, first of all, to form a plan accord- 
ing to which the work shall proceed. Such a plan should be 
drawn only after a long and careful study of the place to be 
improved. The true artist will inquire at the outset, what is 
the prevailing spirit and expression of the spot; and he will 
make this the key to his whole work. He will study well its 
vapabilities, and endeavor to turn them to the best account. 
He will not seek to alter and distort nature, but will remove 
whatever is rude and uncongenial, and add whatever may tend 
to heighten the natural expression of the place, He will seek 
to adjust and dispose the materials at his command so as to 
put Nature in the way of producing a more finished piece of 
work than she would have done if entirely unassisted. Having 
fully mastered his subject, he will draw out his plan on paper, 
assigning definite positions to buildings, roads, walks, trees, 
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shrubs, flower-gardens, hedges, and whatever else may legiti- 
mately come into his design. This once carefully done, the 
remaining work will be comparatively easy. He will not grope 
in uncertainty, but will proceed with a clearly foreseen knowl- 
edge of the results to be attained. 

And herein, let us pause to observe, appears the true honor 
and dignity of the landscape-artist. He stands only a step 
below the landscape-painter. The ground is his canvas, and 
trees, soils, rocks, shrubs, and plants are his colors. His ma- 
terials are, indeed, ruder and more intractable than the paint- 
er’s. The latter sketches a tree or some scene in nature, and 
his work stands forth complete at once, and remains un- 
changed, the object of perpetual admiration ; but the planter’s 
tree must first be a sapling, and this and all the scenes which 
he forms will change continually, and will not perhaps reach 
and represent his ideal for many years ; yet his design will be 
criticised while in its incomplete state. The time will come, 
however, when his perfected work will reveal the genius and 
taste of the designer. The true landscape-artist is not a servile 
copyist, producing only fac-similes of other scenes ; nor even a 
composer of new scenes by selecting and combining fragments 
of others, however beautiful, into one. He is an originator. 
For every place that he would embellish, he invents a new 
and independent treatment, adapted to its wants and capa- 
bilities. If, to do such a work, he does not need 


“ A poet’s feeling and a painter's eye,” 


he does need an order of talent not common to men. He 
must have the power of abstraction and invention, the ability 
to picture before his own mind the scenes he would create, — 


“ To arrest the fleeting images that fill 
The mirror of the mind, and hold them fast, 
And force them sit, till he has pencilled off 
A faithful likeness of the forms he views : 
Then to dispose his copies with such art 
That each may find its most propitious light, 
And shine by situation hardly less 
Than by the labor and the skill it cost.” 


He must possess much practical knowledge of the forms, 
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colors, and habits of trees and plants, and of the effects that 
may be produced by different conceivable methods of arrang- 
ing them. He must be able to forecast their appearance 
through the lapse of many years. He needs the nicest deli- 
cacy of judgment and feeling, not only to construct his plan 
well, but also to conceal the art by which the final, grand 
result will be attained. Surely, this is something more than a 
merely mechanical operation ; if it is not one of the fine arts, 
it stands closely related to them, and is worthy of abundant 
honor. 

But to return to the more practical aspects of our subject. 
A suitable plan having been digested, and drawn out upon 
paper, we may proceed at once to the preparation of the 
grounds for planting. At the outset, it will be important to 
obtain a smooth and well-arranged surface immediately around 
the residence, as a platform for the building and its adjuncts. 
Unsightly roughnesses must be graded down, and the whole 
shaped for the uses to which it is to be applied. Let one be 
cautious, however, in materially altering the natural features 
of the place ; a wart on the cheek of beauty is one thing, and 
a dimple another. Low, wet portions of the ground should 
be drained, filled up, and levelled off with good soil. After- 
ward, the whole spot — we refer now especially to the land 
devoted to ornamental uses— should be thoroughly manured, 
ploughed, and then harrowed smooth. 

This foundation-work having been done, carriage-roads and 
walks may be laid out. Straight roads do not harmonize with 
the flowing lines of foliage and the prevailing air of freedom 
and grace of garden scenes. Nor are they so durable as roads 
a littke curved. The frequent passing of heavy loads over 
them in wet weather, each wheel following in the same track, 
is sure to break them up into ruts. The line of beauty here 
is the line of utility. And yet, as a matter of taste, straight 
roads and walks are better than the zigzag or the perpetually 
winding lines sometimes seen in ornamental grounds, which 
Mr. Downing likens to the contortions of a wounded snake, 
dragging its way slowly over the earth.* They should ap- 


* Much of the ridicule which has been heaped on the straight lines and geometri- 
cal figures of Dutch gardening seems to us misapplied. In a level country like 
VOL. XCI. — NO. 188. 3 
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proach the house from the street in gentle curves, not need- 
lessly drawn away from a straight course, and when they 
deflect, there should be some apparent reason for it. Walks 
will be needed to other parts of the premises,—as to the 
stables, kitchen-garden, flower-garden, and perhaps to some 
rustic seat, waterfall, cool spring, or classic vase. Whatever 
roads or walks are made should be constructed in a thorough 
manner. It is not enough to spread a little gravel over rich 
mould full of the roots and seeds of weeds. The top-soil should 
be taken off to the depth of about one foot, the space filled 
with broken stones, and the whole covered with gravel and 
rolled. This will insure a firm and dry walk at all seasons. 
We hardly need say, that the walks and roads in a pleasure- 
ground should always be kept smooth and scrupulously neat. 

Let us now pass to the planting of trees. As a general rule, 
country residences should be marked by an air of secluded 
cheerfulness and tranquil security. If they are exposed on all 
sides to the winds, and to the gaping curiosity of the street, 
they will be quite defective in this particular. The needful 
air of shelter and retirement may be secured by surrounding 
one’s premises with belts of trees and shrubs. Let them not 
be set in straight, unbending rows, but in undulating lines, 
now running up close to the boundaries, and now out into the 
grounds, forming bays, recesses, and flowing masses of foliage. 
Nor should they be so planted as to hide from the house 
qny desirable views of the surrounding country. Set them in 
thick groups where the views are least important, where offen- 
sive objects need concealment, and where the winds blow with 
the greatest violence. Even on those sides where the scenery 
is finest, trees will not be out of place if skilfully planted. 
They may be so arranged as to form several different land- 
scapes out of one. They may be made to answer the purpose 
of picture-frames, heightening the effect of what would other- 
wise be flat and monotonous. 


Holland, where the canals and highways are as straight as an arrow, there is little 
reason for twisting roads and walks into a fanciful crookedness ; and surely, that 
leading feature of this method — the long, broad avenue, overhung by trees, 
making a grand Gothic aisle, with natural columns, vaulted roof and twilight shade 
beneath — is not as absurd as some would represent. 
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It is sometimes objected to this mode of planting the out- 
skirts of one’s grounds, that it is unneighborly and exclusive. 
Leave your premises open to view on all sides, it is demanded, 
— to the inspection of the public ; let every passer-by see and 
enjoy whatever you possess. But then must we not also throw 
open our houses to the public curiosity? Pray, leave us a 
portion of our grounds where we and our families may ramble 
without undue exposure. There is little true home-feeling in 
a place which is not partially screened from the publicity and 
dust of the highway. Moreover, few houses are so faultless in 
architecture, and few grounds are so complete in their ap- 
pointments, that their appearance is not improved by a little 
concealment ; for the imagination fondly pictures something 
better in what the eye is not permitted to behold. And, not 
to judge others harshly, we must be allowed to say that the 
practice of leaving one’s grounds entirely open, and crowding 
the “front yard” with statues, trellises, miniature temples, 
cast-iron dogs, and gaudy flowers, all paraded, like the wares 
of a tradesman, to catch the public eye, betrays a passion for 
display which is not to be commended. 

Yet, on the other hand, it should be considered that the pro- 
prietor of a pleasant country-place owes something to the pub- 
lic. There are many persons of fine moral tastes in every 
community, who have not the means to surround themselves 
with lawns and gardens of their own ; and surely they should 
be allowed glimpses from the road-side of the richer man’s 
beautiful domain, and should always have free access to it. 
The taste of the public at large will also be much improved by 
the daily view of well-kept grounds. We hold, therefore, that, 
while such premises should be encircled by trees sufficient for 
shelter and privacy, they should be open at certain points to 
easy observation from without, and should extend to every 
appreciative visitor a hearty welcome within them. 

In setting out trees over the general surface of the ground, 
it is a good rule to plant sparingly. Let not the space be 
covered with as many trees as it can hold, like an orchard or 
a forest. Something is needed beside shade. We want occa- 
sional open reaches of lawn, where the sun can smile, and 
grass and shrubs thrive, and flowers bloom. To determine the 
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proper position of trees, it has been recommended on high 
authority to throw a basket of potatoes into the air at random, 
and to set trees wherever they drop. This advice was given 
to enable young planters to avoid the formality of straight 
rows and equal distances. But there is no need of such 
child’s play. Simply to plant at hap-hazard, without design or 
meaning, will not render a scene natural and pleasing. Every 
tree should be set with a definite purpose, and may be so dis- 
posed as to appear to belong just where it stands. Before 
commencing to plant, let the proprietor mount to his porch 
¢actual or prospective), or look from the windows of his favor- 
ite rooms, and see what desirable views they command of the 
surrounding country, —a valley, sheet of water, church-spire, 
distant hills, — and it may be settled that no tree should be 
allowed to conceal or mar such prospects. If some are set to 
frame any of these views, let not such be chosen as will make 
square openings, like the windows of a house, but such as will 
have flowing outlines, and look as if they were gracefully 
holding back their branches to allow the spectator a sight of 
the landscape beyond. Mr. Sargent suggests, as Loudon and 
others have done, that the improver should first plant his 
grounds temporarily with poles ten or twelve feet high, set- 
ting around each pole a circle of stakes enclosing the space 
which would eventually be covered by the full-grown tree. 
Then, by studying the future effects of trees so planted, he 
will be able to determine with considerable certainty their 
best possible position. 


“If it were our object,” says Mr. Sargent, “to make the most thor- 
ough place with the greatest expedition and fewest mistakes, we should 
plant every group, mass, and single specimen in poles, and allow them 
to remain when the trees were both in and out of leaf, in order to be 
quite certain that the planting worked equally well at all seasons, and 
also to study and be quite sure we were right in the harmony and 
selection we made of varicties for forming groups and masses.” — p. 449. 


Trees may be set in groups, or as detached specimens ; the 
number and size of each to be determined by the extent of the 
grounds. Every place should contain at least a few choice 
trees standing alone, with room for their perfect development. 
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Do not cut away their lower branches. Here and there let 
one tree of its kind grow, from root to crown, as the God of 
nature designed it to grow, and see what a miracle of grace 
and strength it will erelong become. In the words of Down- 
ing, let it “ stretch its boughs upward freely to the sky, and 
outward to the breeze, and even downwards toward the earth, 
—almost touching it with their graceful sweep, till only a 
glimpse of the fine trunk is had at its spreading base, and the 
whole top is one great globe of floating, waving, drooping, or 
sturdy luxuriance, giving one as perfect an idea of symmetry 
and proportion as can be found short of the Grecian Apollo 
itself.” Groups should be of different sizes and forms. In 
one, distinct varieties of the same tree may be classed togeth- 
er; in another, different kinds of trees, but such as harmonize 
in outline of branches and leaves; in another, those which 
have a general resemblance, but the colors of whose foliage, 
especially in spring and autumn, are strongly contrasted. In 
groups of round-headed trees, an occasional fastigiate tree, 
like the Larch or Poplar, may be set, whose bold spire will 
give the whole an expression of variety and spirit. Or, with- 
out aiming at originality, or following any prescribed rule, one 
may select from field or forest some of Nature’s finer combina- 
tions, and endeavor to reproduce them. Whether for planting 
groups or single specimens, there is a great variety of trees 
from which to choose. Some are desirable for their early leaf- 
ing in spring, as the Mountain-Ash, Larch, and Scarlet Maple ; 
others for their gracefulness of form and motion, as the Elm 
and Willow ; others for their deep emerald verdure in sum- 
mer, as the Linden, Sugar-Maple, and Horsechestnut ; others 
for their brilliant tints in autumn, as the Ash, Maples, Pepper- 
idge, and Oak’; others for the tenacity with which they retain 
their greenness amid autumnal frosts ; and others still for their 
beauty of proportion, and the neatness and fine color of their 
branches and twigs even in winter. 

Rare trees, and those of smooth bark and pleasing foliage, 
should be set nearest the house, and the more common and 
coarse at a distance. Immediately around the dwelling let 
there be expanses of smooth turf, with an occasional fine tree 
casting its shadow across it, and, in going from the house, let 
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the trees approach nearer together until they mingle with the 
belts at the boundaries.* As an exception to this general 
rule, it is advisable to leave openings here and there, be- 
tween the groups, into the remotest parts of one’s grounds, 
and to have these vistas terminate in some agreeable ob- 
ject, as an arbor, a shady dell, or favorite tree with a seat 
beneath it. 

The narrow limits of nearly all country-places detract much 
from the pleasure which would otherwise attach to them. In 
surveying the lawns of a fine residence, or in treading its 
retired walks, rapt in dreamy contemplation, it is quite ludi- 
crous, if not annoying, to come suddenly upon a board fence, 
or into visibly close proximity to a neighbor’s cow-yard. Such 
conjunctures are not always avoidable, but they may be pro- 
vided against in some measure by skilful planting. As we 
have already remarked, the boundaries of premises so exposed 
may be set with impervious masses of trees and shrubs. 
Walks, also, may be so laid as not to bring one face to face 
with the fences, and the grounds may be so intersected by 
scattered groups and thickets, that a stranger will seldom be 
able to discern the exact limits of the place. If not too criti- 
cal and prying, he will pursue his walk a long time under the 
pleasing illusion that the scene of beauty around him is one of 
indefinite extent. 

In the arrangement of garden scenes, it is important to plan 
them so as to keep awake the curiosity of the spectator. If he 
sees the whole at a glance, his interest is at once sated. “And 
is this all?’’ he mentally exclaims ; whereas, if a portion of 
the territory were always shut out from view, his expectation 
would be kept continually alive. This end can be reached by 
the setting of groups and rambling screens of low trees and 
shrubs along the sides of walks and at their intersections, con- 
cealing one path from another, and cutting off, for the time, 
views of other parts of the grounds. And then the walks, as 


* Of a certain country-seat in England, Loudon says: “ Nothing can be more 
judiciously disposed than the trees in this ground... .. . Immediately in front of 
the house, the surface contains very few trees, but at a short distance these com- 
mence, at first thinly scattered and sparingly grouped, and then increased in number 
till the groups unite in masses, and the masses are lost in one grand valley of wood.” 
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they wind away here and there, should lead past objects which 
will reward the curiosity, — as now a sun-dial, or pillar with 
significant inscription, then a classic vase, or bed of flowers set 
in a grassy bay,—or to some point where a fine landscape 
bursts on the view, where 
“ Nature in her unaffected dresse, 

Plaited with vallies and imbost with hills, 

Enchast with silver streams, and fringed with woods, 

Sits lovely.” 


Mr. Kemp well observes : — 


“Where the place will at all justify it, — and it must be restricted 
indeed if it will not do so,—the walks and plants should be so dis- 
posed as to afford as many different views as possible. From no single 
point, unless it be an elevated one, should every part be seen. A lawn 
need not be like a bowling-green, with a simple fringe of plantation ; 
but should have a variety of minor glades and recesses, that are only to 
be discovered and examined from particular points.” — p. 42. 


Mr. Sargent writes to the same purpose : — 


“In this country, where we have no rural sports as in England, 
nothing in fact for the amusement of our friends and visitors, except 
what is beautiful or interesting on our grounds or in our gardens, we 
have always thought it highly desirable not to tell our whole story from 
the house, but to set aside in different and distant portions of the place 
all our objects of interest, —a flower-garden in one spot, the vegetable- 
garden in another, an arboretum or pinetum in a third; and so make 
and multiply as it were various interests in different parts, — properly 
connected, but as widely separated as convenience or space will allow,— 
which shall furnish to our guests excuses for a walk, and give to a small 
place the appearance of a large one ; in other words, to afford as much 
interest and diversion as the capacity of the grounds will allow, and 
prevent that ennui and fatigue which nothing to see and nothing to do 
produces, not only in our visitors, but in our own families. We cannot 
well imagine anything more dreary than those country-places where 
there is no motive to go out, because everything is gathered and 
crowded around the house, and can be seen from the windows.” — 

) 


p. 452. 


We are glad to see the custom revived in some quarters, of 
forming small gardens of native plants as episodes in pleasure- 
grounds. A corner of the premises distant from the house is 
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generally selected,—and if it have any natural touches of 
wildness, it is all the better; the original soil is mostly re- 
moved, and its place supplied with leaf-mould and peat; trees 
and shrubs from the woods are set out in it indiscriminately, 
and so close together as to produce depth of shade; a few 
mossy rocks or boulders are scattered about in it, and perhaps 
some half-decayed logs and stumps. The outskirts of the 
spot are fringed with a thicket of bushes and low trees, chiefly 
evergreens, to give the place as secluded and forest-like an 
air as possible. Then, smaller plants of all sorts are brought 
in from the forests, and the ground is carpeted with trail- 
ing arbutus, pigeon-berry, cowslip, violets, columbine, spring- 
beauty, moccason-flower, orchis, and a multitude of other 
plants familiar to every rambler in the woods, and especially 
dear to the botanist. The clematis, wild grape, American ivy, 
and other indigenous vines, clamber over bush and tree ; ferns, 
asters, and golden-rod wave amid rocks and mouldering logs, 
in native luxuriance. 

Now, if one were seeking only to produce the most striking 
effects in landscape gardening, it could hardly be better ac- 
complished than by introducing such a feature as this into his 
pleasure-grounds, — leading his walks away from the open, 
highly dressed lawn, gay with exotics, through such a spot, 
canopied and dark with trees, and wild with rocks and roots, 
tangled vines, and plants in endless variety. Of course, such 
a nook would not be complete without a few rustic seats for 
the accommodation of “ talking age and whispering lovers,” or 
whosoever else might chance that way. 

Hardly enough account is made in books on landscape gar- 
dening of the uses of shrubs. With the valuable additions 
made to them during the last ten years, they are nearly as 
important to the rural improver as trees themselves. As a 
general fact, forest trees are planted too abundantly around 
private residences. When they attain to maturity, they be- 
come larger than the owner expected, and, in his reluctance 
to hew them down, they often remain to obstruct the view of 
the surrounding landscape, and to overshadow and injure the 
grass and flowering plants beneath them. If shrubs of the 
larger sort were oftener employed instead of trees, the effect 
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would be much better. The catalogues now furnish us those 
of all sizes, and of every variety of form and tint of leaf which 
vegetation is known to assume. They may be used as fringes 
to groups of trees, giving an easy sweep from the branches to 
the grass beneath. They may be trained as miniature trees, 
or kept in low, dense banks of foliage, or cut into any shape 
which the fancy may dictate. They answer an excellent 
purpose, also, as screens to hide the rear premises from the 
ornamental portions ; and, when coupled with vines, to link 
the house to the grounds about it. In small places, like city 
and village lots, they may be arranged on the same artistic 
principles as trees in a more ample domain, and the effect will 
be to give such grounds an appearance of larger extent. 

Mr. Kemp and Mr. Sargent give us some excellent hints on 
the management of lawns; we could only wish that they had 
gone more largely into the subject. No feature of a country- 
place is more important than this. It matters not how nu- 
merous and costly its other decorations may be. A fine house, 
groups and avenues of goodly trees, flower-beds, statues, and 
fountains are all very well; but they do not completely fill 
the eye of correct taste unless they rest upon a broad base of 
smooth turf. It is questionable whether the ground imme- 
diately about the dwelling should be devoted, in any consid- 
erable degree, to flowers. It is not easy to keep cultivated 
beds in a state of perfect neatness, and if it were, the eye 
would sooner tire of their glittering colors than of a simple, 
unbroken expanse of grass. The prevailing expression of a 
country home should be that of repose, and this expression is 
interfered with if the lawn is cut up into flower-beds. The 
flowers themselves are gay and exhilarating, and the sight of 
parterres suggests thoughts of the time and labor necessary 
to construct them and to keep them in order. If flowers are 
admitted to the front lawn, it should be only a few constant 
bloomers set in small, circular beds cut out of the turf by the 
margins of the walks. Of this, however, we shall speak again 


in another place. 

A well-kept lawn possesses an air of refinement. It distin- 
guishes the place at once from the uncultivated wildness of 
nature. It speaks of the hand of taste, which has fenced it 
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in from the common earth, smoothing down its roughnesses, 
heightening its native charms, and still watching over it with 
affectionate care. -It links the spot by association with the 
elegant and happy homes of other lands and other times. It 
is “ dipped in poetry.” Lawns have a permanent beauty. In 
spring, the grass starts up at the first song of the robin ; in 
summer, if the ground is fertile, it is nearly as fresh as in 
spring ; the fragrance of its frequent mowings is more de- 
licious than the “ extracts” of Parisian apothecaries ; the 
sight of children at play upon it, or of tree-shadows stretching 
across it, at morning and evening, is a study which painters 
love ; it heeds not the winds which despoil trees and flowers 
of their beauty ; and in autumn, amid falling leaves and pre- 
vailing gloom, it retains its cheerful verdure until hidden by 
winter snows. 

A good lawn is never found ready made: it is a work of art. 
If the soil is stiff and wet, it should be drained ; for in such 
ground sorrel and mosses will soon outroot the finer grasses, 
and trees and shrubs will lead only a miserable existence. 
Draining should be followed by a thorough breaking up of the 
soil two feet in depth. The chief reason why so many lawns 
turn brown in summer is that the ground is so poor and shal- 
low. Trench and enrich it, and the grasses will flourish in 
unchanging green. It is not enough to manure the surface ; 
that may cause the grass to start vigorously in the spring. but 
will not insure its freshness throughout the summer. Make 
the soil deep and moderately fertile through its whole depth, 
and it will furnish a fine, thick sward, patiently enduring the 
heat of the dog-star and the withholding of the latter rain. 
This foundation-work being done, the surface may be raked 
smooth and sowed with grass-seed. If red-top and blue-grass 
are used, because they make so excellent a turf, let a little 
white clover and sweet-scented grass be thrown into the mix- 
ture, for the sake of their rich fragrance. If the space is quite 
small, seeding may be dispensed with, and the ground covered 
at once with sods from the road-side. 

To this we might add, that a lawn will not take care of 
itself. It must be mowed once in ten days or a fortnight, and 
frequently rolled. Every few years, a light dressing of old 
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manure or of guano should be applied, and a little fresh grass- 
seed scattered over the surface. * 

Leaving now the subject of lawns, we beg leave to add a 
few words on the position of flower-gardens. In excluding 
flowers mostly from the lawn, we would by no means exclude 
them from our grounds. Rather would we give them a sunny 
and somewhat retired position on one side of the residence, 
laying out the beds with care, and making the whole spot as 
attractive as possible. Here would we gather the plants of old 
renown, as well as the modern favorites. Fox-glove, monks- 
hood, pxonies, pinks, and poppies should have equal honor 
with Salvias, Tritomas, Dicentras, and Japan lilies. Of annu- 
als, perennials, and flowering vines and shrubs, some would 
be too straggling and ill-assorted for the highly-dressed grass- 
plat ; but here they should all have their own ways, and their 
waxing and waning beauty should gladden the eyes of all who 
love flowers for their own sake, and not for their mere fash- 
ionableness.| We would, however, venture to set a few plants 
in other and distant parts of the grounds, before masses of 
shrubbery, and by the side of walks, and in sheltered nooks 
and unlooked-for places. The unexpected pleasure they would 
afford might atone for their violation of any canon of the 
authors. 

Our limits wiil not allow us to enlarge upon other topics 
suggested by these volumes. Much might be said of the 
healthfulness of the rural pursuits herein set forth, — bring- 

* Since the publication of the volumes before us, accounts have appeared in the 
English horticultural papers of a proposed substitute for grass in the formation of 
lawns. It is producing a great “sensation” abroad. Its name is Spergula pilifera, 
and its description, a good deal toned down, is this: A dwarf, perennial Alpine 
plant, with close, compact, grass-like stems from a quarter to half an inch in height. 
When once established, it forms a thick, velvet sward, which is uninjured by heat or 
cold, shade or sunshine. It blooms in July, and “its small, salver-shaped white 
flowers present the picture of an emerald carpet, spangled with innumerable silver 
stars.” It is so dwarfish in its habit, that it requires no mowing, but is improved by a 
thorough sweeping after the flowers have dried up. It should be rolled once a month. 
Whether this novel plant will flourish as well amid the vicissitudes of an American 
climate as under an English sky, remains to be seen. It will undoubtedly be soon 
tried. 

t If any of our readers wish to construct a formal flower-garden, in antique style, 
we advise them to consult Lord Bacon’s famous essay, “ Of Gardens,” in which 
they will find ail the details. 
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ing one, as they do, into the open air, and amid the cheer- 
ful aspects of nature, and furnishing salutary exercise. We 
might discourse, also, of their moral influence. They with- 
draw one from manifold scenes of temptation ; they retain him 
within the conservative atmosphere of home; ‘they tend to 
repress evil passions ; they foster habits of industry and order ; 
they shed over the daily path an air of refinement and grace ; 
they cherish intelligent sympathy with Nature’s processes 
and laws, and inspire a feeling of dependence on the care of 
Divine Providence. 

To the happiness of these pursuits, all history and all litera- 
ture bear testimony. From the beginning, it has been held 
the most desirable mode of life to reside in the country, sur- 
rounded by accessories of rural comfort and taste. “ God 
Almighty first planted a garden,” says Bacon, “ and indeed it 
is the purest of human pleasures; it is the greatest refresh- 
ment to the spirits of man, without which buildings and palaces 
are but gross handiworks.’’ Man’s primal home was a garden, 
and even now, in his better moments, he yearns for that scene 
of beauty. Behold the patriarch Jacob solacing himself among 
his herbs and shrubs, at Hebron. Was not Solomon quite a 
botanist for his time, and did he not lay out grounds, and plant 
trees, and build fountains, just outside the holy city? If in- 
deed he wrote “ Vanity and Vexation of Spirit ” on his garden 
wall, yet doubtless his training and pruning eased the burden 
of his kingly crown. Homer fondly recalls his paternal or- 
chard, with its thirteen pear-trees. Need we speak of Horace, 
among his mallows; or of Cieero at Tusculum; or of Pliny, 
recording for posterity the plan of his garden, and a list of all 
the plants growing in the Roman empire ; or of Buffon at Mont- 
bard ; or of Evelyn, Walpole, Temple, and in short of nearly all 
the poets, statesmen, and philosophers of England, who have 
borne testimony to their love of gardens? More than one has 
declared, with Pope, that of all his works he was proudest of 
his garden; and with Scott, that of all his compositions he 
thought most highly of his composition for making trees grow. 
“T never had any other desire so strong and so like to covet- 
ousness,”’ says Cowley, ‘as that one which I have always had, 
—that | might be master at last of a small house and a large 
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garden, with very moderate conveniences joined to them, and 
there dedicate the remainder of my life only to the culture of 
them and the study of nature.” Nor have these pursuits been 
the delight of illustrious men alone. The poor and the unlet- 
tered, within narrower limits and with less numerous and less 
costly trees and plants, have found in what fortune permitted 
them a pleasure none the less sweet. God has hidden a great 
deal of happiness in the culture of a single rood of ground. 
Ofttimes the humble man has found more enjoyment in his 
vine-clad cottage, and his little, well-tilled garden, than the 
king in his broad domains. 

At the present day, horticulture in some form is a very 
general pursuit. The man of business finds in it a pleasing 
recreation from care; it is a bath to the student’s heated 
brain ; the statesman, while occupied in it, meets no rivalries 
or thwarted plans, and rejoices to see that, for once, his spee- 
ulations do no serious injury. Where is childhood happier 
than in the garden plucking flowers, sowing and planting and 
pulling up daily, to see how the little things geton? Youth 
and manhood here find agreeable occupation, and in life’s 
Indian summer the calm retreat and friendly aspect of the 
garden seem specially adapted to man’s condition and wants. 

There is much landscape-gardening in dream-land. It is 
practised chiefly by dwellers in cities, and those who possess 
real estate only in anticipation. Their grounds lie mostly in 
the clouds of sunset. Perpetual summer reigns there. The 
fruits are abundant, and of exquisite flavor; flowers fill the 
air with celestial odors, and birds carol songs of unimagined 
sweetness. Bees gather the honey of Hymettus in the vales, 
and on the lawny slopes fair-haired children sing and play. 
The philosopher’s stone is there, and the fountain of perpetual 
youth. The atmosphere is seldom so clear as to disclose the 
rigid outlines of things. Even the nearest objects are veiled 
with a dreamy, rose-tinted haze, and the distant mountains fade 
off into an uncertain sky. Such trees and plants never grew 
before. Such velvet lawns, purling brooks, and leaping foun- 
tains mortal eye never saw. No devastating storms break over 
these fair gardens; no untimely frost or mildew blights their 
VOL. XCI.—NO. 188. 4 
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foliage; weeds and insects do not annoy, nor thieves break 
through and steal. 

That the books which stand at the head of this article have 
fostered this style of gardening somewhat, we do sincerely 
believe ; and if so, it is by no means to their discredit. 

We could wish that the love of gardening, both the useful 
and ornamental, might increase and spread through all ranks 
of our people, especially that our farmers and landholders 
might become more familiar with the principles of landscape 
improvement, and be imbued with a hearty and practical inter- 
est in the embellishment of the country, for in their keeping 
a large portion of our scenery lies. Well would it be if every 
owner of an acre of ground endeavored to enrich and adorn it 
to its utmost capacity. And what we could so much desire is 
slowly coming to pass. The old love of gardening is reviving 
with new spirit. Every year an increasing number of persons 
resort to the country to engage in fruit-culture, and to estab- 
lish pleasant rural homes for their families. 

May we be allowed to close our remarks with a word of 
exhortation to this brotherhood of planters? To be most 
successful and happy in your work, do it not altogether by 
proxy. Grasp it with your own hands, and identify your- 
selves, soul and body, with it. Mr. Downing never uttered 
truer words than these :— 


“We have little doubt that he who [in laying out his grounds] directs 
personally the curve of every walk, selects and plants every tree and 
shrub, and watches with solicitude every evidence of beauty and pro- 
gress, extracts from his work a more intense degree of pleasure than 
he who only directs in a general sense the arrangement of a vast estate. 
. « + + « We can hardly conceive a more rational source of enjoy- 
ment, than to be able to walk, in the decline of years, beneath the 
shadow of umbrageous groves planted by our own hands, and whose 
growth has become almost identified with our own progress and ex- 
istence.” 

“ Ah, sir, that is all very well; but we may not live to enjoy 
the trees we plant. Have you never heard of the student 
who, on being told that the crow would sometimes live a hun- 
dred years, bought a young crow to try the experiment ? ’”’ — 
Yes, indeed, we have heard of him, —the irony is excellent, — 
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and of Dr. Johnson’s growl about “ the frightful interval be- 
tween the seed and the timber.” Still, we say, plant trees. 
They who plant at once, instead of wasting their breath in self- 
ish complaints of the shortness of life, find luxuriant foliage 
raving over them much sooner than they expected. But, 
whether you live to see the maturity of your trees or not, be 
benevolent enough to plant for posterity. Transmit to your 
children the inheritance of rural beauty received from your 
fathers, greatly augmented. By all means plant, and plant 
well, and the result will overpay the labor. And let not your 
work end with planting. Feed your trees from year to year 
with generous food, and guard them from injury. And, in the 
words (slightly altered) of an old planter: * What joy may you 
have in seeing the success of your labors while you live, and in 
leaving behind you, to your heirs or successors, a work that, 
many years after your death, shall record your love to your 
country! And the rather, when you consider to what length 
of time your work is like to last.” If you have country homes 
to embellish, be content with simplicity. Remember that a 
great establishment is a great care, and that the proprietor is 
apt to become a slave to it. Let your dwelling-places be 
marked with what painters call “ repose.” Make them the 
abodes of comfort and refined enjoyment, places which will 
always afford you agreeable occupation, but not oppress you 
with care. Of this mode of rural life, it may be said, as of 
Cleopatra’s beauty, — 
“ Age cannot wither, custom cannot stale 
Its infinite variety.” 

Proceeding in this way, you will certainly find in your work, 
from year to year, as pure enjéyment as ever falls to the lot of 
mortals. And if, as it is said, there are a hundred thousand 
species of plants known, and at least thirty millions of varied 
combinations of landscape scenery possible, you will not soon 
lack for employment. 

But we must stay our pen: Non omnes arbusta juvant. 
The volumes which have suggested our remarks are honorable 
to the taste and enterprise of the mother country and our own. 
We heartily commend them to the reading public. 
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Art. IIIl.— The History of North Carolina: with Maps and 
Illustrations. By Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. Vols. 
1., 11. Fayetteville: E. J. Hale and Son. 1857-58. 8vo. 
pp. 254, 591. 


WE are glad that the task of writing the history of North 
Carolina has been undertaken by one whose devotion to his 
native State will prompt him to consecrate his best energies 
to the illustration of her annals. We have now some assur- 
ance that this much desired work will be completed, and in a 
style befitting the manly deeds of those whose achievements 
are to be recorded, and the calm and constant prosperity of 
that steadfast commonwealth. The task is undertaken by Dr. 
Hawks with many and great advantages over his predecessors, 
and the work is commended to the public by the high prestige 
of his widely extended reputation. He has been, for many 
years, well known, both at home and abroad, as one of the 
ablest and most eloquent divines of the Episcopal Church ; 
his previous publications have made him familiar with the 
mysteries of authorship; and he is understood to have been 
long engaged in gathering the materials for this favorite work. 
Of the value of these, and of the skill with which he uses 
them, the two volumes before us will enable us to judge. 

Of the memorials of past events which are necessary for the 
clear understanding of the history of North Carolina, it is 
very evident that Dr. Hawks has succeeded in obtaining large 
numbers, and those of inestimable worth, which were beyond 
the reach, or escaped the research, of the previous historians 
of that State. Many of them ae owe to his examination of 
the repositories of public records in England, and many also 
have been brought out from their hiding-places in old chests 
and clerks’ offices, at the bidding of one who, it was believed, 
would keep them safe and use them to an excellent purpose. 
We speak of safe-keeping advisedly, as it is well known, 
and deeply regretted, that a great part of the documents on 
which some of the former historians of North Carolina relied 
for their representations are now lost beyond the hope of re- 
covery. They have been taken away from the State, and no 
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knowledge of them now remains. The historical inquirer is 
therefore compelled to depend simply on the declaration of 
some who have gone before him, (and this in matters involv- 
ing the good name of large bodies of men,) and cannot test 
their accuracy by an appeal to the testimony on which they 
rested. If in any quarter he finds statements conflicting with 
theirs, it becomes no easy matter to-decide how much credit 
is to be given to those who quote no authority, or an authority 
which they themselves have caused or allowed to disappear. 
Within a few years, however, a new sense of the value of such 
treasures, and a new interest in the disclosures to which they 
lead, seem to have been awakened in that region. The result 
has been the bringing to light and use of a vast number of 
important documents whose existence had not been suspected ; 
and the further result, almost of course, must follow, that 
many transactions about which men had made up their minds 
are to be re-examined, and a new verdict rendered. The same 
may be true again. The discovery of new testimony hereafter 
may enforce a revision of our judgments also. Tryon, Mar- 
tin, and Howard may lose some portion of the opprobrium 
that now rests on their names, as we see Mr. Froude has 
cleared away the reproach from Henry VII. But certainly, 
in regard to the richness and value of his materials, Dr. Hawks 
has vastly the advantage of his predecessors, while in histori- 
cal judgment, and in skill as a writer, he has no very formida- 
ble competitors among them. Indeed, it is a cause of wonder 
that the people of North Carolina have been so long content 
with a meagre outline, and an unskilfully written compilation. 

The earliest permanent settlements in North Carolina were 
made about the time when the first charter was granted to 
the Proprietors by Charles IL.,in 1663. The earliest historical 
account of the country was written by John Lawson, and pub- 
lished in 1709. Lawson came to this State, from England, 
through Charleston, in 1700. Leaving that city near the close 
of that year, he started on an overland expedition, by a route 
which it is now difficult to trace, though his narrative of it is 
very curious, and came finally to Bath, on the Pamlico River, 
where he established his head-quarters. In 1711 he was the 
Surveyor-General of North Carolina. This office demanded 
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skill, energy, integrity, and some measure of learning; and 
as it conferred a rather high social rank, and brought him into 
frequent association with the leading men of the Province, it 
implied a general confidence in him, and authorizes us to sup- 
pose him in every way a man of worth and a gentleman. Of 
the events of his personal history little is known except the 
tragical circumstances of his death. The Indians who dwelt 
on the borders of the white settlements, especially the Tus- 
caroras, feared and hated him; for they looked upon him as 
the main agent in depriving them of their lands. Speedily 
after Lawson had traversed the country with his surveying- 
chain, portions of these lands, one after another, passed under 
the claim and into the possession of their grasping neighbors. 
Well aware, no doubt, of the danger into which he was en- 
tering, though not aware of the conspiracy the savages had 
already formed to exterminate at one blow all their enemies, 
Lawson, in company with the Baron de Graffenried and a 
single servant, started from Newbern to ascertain how far the 
Neuse River was navigable, and discover what kind of country 
there was farther on. They were seized by the Indians, 
brought before a numerous council of chiefs, and sentenced 
to death. This sentence was executed on Lawson with every 
refinement of savage cruelty. “ They stuck him full (so the 
Indians said) of fine, small splinters of torch-wood, like hog’s 
bristles, and so set them gradually on fire.” This was on the 
22d of September. On the same day, the whole region along 
the Neuse and Pamlico rivers was made desolate by one uni- 
versal act of horrid massacre, of which Lawson’s murder was 
the first scene, and a specimen only of its hideous cruelties. 
In every settlement, at almost every house, the slaughter was 
begun, and that by Indians who had become inmates or wel- 
come guests in the households, where they entered with smiles 
for purposes of death. In two hours’ time one hundred and 
thirty were slain. For three days the slaughter raged, passed 
the Chowan, and ravaged the whole district north of the Al- 
bemarle. The planter was shot down in the field, the trav- 
eller was waylaid in the forest, and the blood of old men 
and maidens dyed their own hearthstone. In the alarm it 
excited, the manly resistance and punishment it called out, and 
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its final result in breaking down the power of the Indians, 
this was the most memorable event in the first half-century 
of civilized life in North Carolina. 

As no one had a more extensive and accurate knowledge 
of the country than Lawson, no one could have so success- 
fully attempted the peculiar history which he wrote. It con- 
tains the results of the observations made during his travels 
and surveys in North Carolina, in which little that was note- 
worthy seems to have escaped him; and, with no large amount 
of information touching the character of individuals, or the 
policy of parties, or the frame and operation of the govern- 
ment, he has left us a picture of the resources, natural fea- 
tures, and social habits of the Province, which, while highly 
interesting in itself, is rendered the more so to us by the 
lapse of a hundred and fifty years. His sketches of the nat- 
ural history of the country form the largest portion of the 
work, and he seems to have been well fitted for this labor by 
scientific attainments, as well as by the habit of careful obser- 
vation. His account of the Indian tribes, which is remarkably 
full and minute, is of complete authority, and now, when most 
of them have disappeared from the country, it has a peculiar 
and melancholy value. This work of Lawson is now scarce, 
and in great request. We know, after much inquiry, of the 
existence of only four copies in this country. About 1820 a 
copy, then thought to be unique, was offered for sale at auc- 
tion in North Carolina, and after a very spirited competition 
of public institutions, as well as private persons, who were 
anxious to possess so rare a work, it is said to have been 
knocked down—a very small, thin quarto—for nearly sixty 
dollars. 

The next in the series of sketches of North Carolina is 
entitled, ** The Natural History of North Carolina: with an 
Account of the Trade, Manners, and Customs of the Christian 
and Indian Inhabitants, &ec.”’ It was written by John Brickell, 
M. D., and was published in Dublin in 1737. He seems to 
have resided in Carolina several years in the practice of his 
profession, under the patronage, it is supposed, of Governor 
Burrington, and perhaps sent out by the company of the Lords 
Proprietors. The resemblances between his and Lawson's book 
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are so many and important, that Brickell is supposed to have 
been largely indebted to his predecessor, and indeed to have 
trusted to Lawson’s report as much as to his own observation. 
It is understood to have been written for the especial purpose 
of inducing emigrants to select their homes in that Province, 
and many of the statements in it, and the coloring of the 
whole, are thought to have had their origin in his earnest 
desire to gratify the wish of those who owned the country to 
sell their lands. There prevails, therefore, a very general dis- 
trust of his authority, and a well-grounded doubt of his claims 
to originality. In these respects his book is of very little 
worth, and certainly has no peculiar excellence of style to 
compensate for so great deficiencies. 

Three quarters of a century had passed, the feeble Province 
had for many years been a State, and the actors in the Revo- 
lution which wrought this change had mainly passed away, 
before another attempt was made to write the history of North 
Carolina. This, too, was made by one not a native of her 
soil. Hugh Williamson was a native of Pennsylvania, and 
was, in his day, a man of much celebrity for his scientific at- 
tainments and philosophical researches, as well as for the part 
he took in the events of the Revolution. He was one of the 
committee of the American Philosophical Society who were 
selected to observe the transit of Venus and Mercury over the 
sun’s disc, in 1767; and many of his papers are published in 
the Transactions of that Society. Some commercial business 
brought him to Edenton, N. C., where he resided for many 
years, and was engaged in the practice of medicine. He 
mingled much also in political affairs, was a member of the 
convention that formed the Constitution of the United States, 
and served for more than one term in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The later years of his life were passed in the city 
of New York, in the quiet pursuit of literary and philosophical 
studies. Here he published, in 1812, his History of North 
Carolina, in two octavo volumes. For some time this was the 
only work on the subject, and even now perhaps is as exten- 
sively known as any other; yet it has never been satisfactory 
to the historical student, nor adequate to the wants of the 
people of the State, nor in any way very creditable to them. 
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It is brought substantially to a close with a scanty narrative of 
“the Regulators’ war,” and of the fight at Alamance in 1771; 
and does not pretend to give a sketch even of the causes and 
events which introduced the Revolution. Of the period actu- 
ally included in the work the details are meagre, and often 
very imperfect. However extensive and careful the author’s 
researches may have been, they do not seem to have provided 
him very amply with materials, nor were the materials which 
he possessed used with any uncommon skill. The work is 
written in a neat, easy, agreeable style ; yet is in no way a His- 
tory that the people of North Carolina ought to be proud of. 
Most of our readers are familiar with the name of Francois 
Xavier Martin. His was a singular career. A native of 
Marseilles, a bankrupt merchant in Martinique, a friendless 
stranger in Newbern, he rose to vast wealth, the highest pro- 
fessional distinction, and a national reputation, by his own 
patient energy of will. When he came to Newbern, he 
gained a livelihood by teaching French, and by translating, 
printing, and selling French novels. In addition to these pur- 
suits, he occasionally printed a newspaper, packed the copies 
in his saddle-bags, and peddled them through the adjoining 
counties. He became a very voluminous writer, and was subse- 
quently the Attorney-General and the Chief Justice of Louis- 
iana. During his residence in North Carolina, he made the 
necessary preparations for a History of that State, in two oc- 
tavo volumes, though it was not given to the public till after 
his removal. It was published in 1829. It is plain to every 
reader of these volumes, that Judge Martin had no ambition 
to be what is called a philosophical historian. There is no at- 
tempt to set forth events in their relation of cause and effect, 
nor even to state them in such a way that this relation shall 
become obvious to the reader. On the contrary, his History is 
thrown mainly into the form of annals. The succession of 
paragraphs seems to be determined by nothing else than by 
the juxtaposition of their contents in the order of time. So 
far does he carry this principle of mere chronological connee- 
tion, that he inserts events which occurred in distant quarters 
of the globe, and had no relation other than of time, to events 
which took place in North Carolina. In reading this History, 
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one cannot suspect that the author was ever tempted to mis- 
state a fact for the sake of an antithesis, or to sacrifice the 
truth of history for point and elegance of style. The utmost 
he seems to have aimed at—if indeed his real aim was not 
simply to make a book, to sell — was clearness and precision ; 
and though he sometimes rises to a rude picturesqueness of 
description, it seems to be done almost unconsciously, and he 
falls back, with no appearance of remorse, to the bald disjoint- 
edness of his ordinary expression. Yet, with these defects, the 
work has certainly great merits also. There is a large accumu- 
lation of important facts. The statement of them is made with 
much perspicuity. Though doubtless, in many particulars, im- 
perfect and inaccurate, still we know him to have been a care- 
ful compiler. Whenever documents, now accessible, are quoted 
or abridged, we find that this is done with a painstaking 
regard to truth. The structure of the work betrays many 
marks of haste, and of a deficient sense of fitness and propor- 
tion, but there are no indications of carelessness in ascertain- 
ing and truly expressing the meaning of his authorities. The 
narrative comes down no later than the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The volume by Joseph Seawell Jones, “ Defence of North 
Carolina,” (Raleigh, 1834,) though written in a very sprightly 
and vigorous style, and entirely trustworthy, except where the 
prejudices of the author misled him, can hardly be called a 
history. It was written to vindicate the State of North Caro- 
lina, and especially the character of William Hooper, “ from 
the aspersions of Mr. Jefferson.” It answers this purpose 
admirably, and is a work of much interest and value for the 
period it covers, from 1771 to 1776. 

Thus far we find that no one attempted the history of the 
State, nor of the Revolutionary war, except in its earliest 
periods. Monographs, which cannot be too highly prized, have 
indeed been written, on different aspects or portions of this 
latter period, by Dr. Hawks, Governor Swain, and Governor 
Graham ;— all, men eminently qualified to do justice to such 
themes, and than whom none are more familiar with the his- 
tory of the State which has reared and honored them. The 
memoir of General Davie, by Professor Hubbard, that of David 
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Caldwell, by Dr. Caruthers, and “The Old North State” of 
the same author, the sketches of the history of the Presbyterian 
Church in North Carolina, by William Henry Foote, and the 
memoir of Judge Iredell, by G. J. McRee, all throw some light 
on the events of the Revolutionary times, and are important 
aids to the historical inquirer; yet their value in this respect, 
however great, is only incidental to their main purpose. The 
** Historical Sketches of North Carolina, from 1584 to 1851,” 
by John H. Wheeler, published in two octavo volumes, in 
1851, is a more comprehensive work, and, as its title shows, 
covers the whole ground. Yet we cannot but think it very 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. The whole of the proper his- 
tory of the Colony, Province, and State is very meagrely told, 
in one volume of one hundred and forty pages. The second 
volume, of nearly five hundred pages, is occupied with a series 
of County Histories, and these are chiefly filled with biograph- 
ical sketches of the more prominent men in each county. The 
form of the second volume is very convenient, especially to the 
people of that State; and Mr. Wheeler has certainly rescued 
from oblivion a great number of events, which but for his 
researches might have been lost, and of persons, of whom this 
will be the only memorial. Some of these biographies are 
ably written, and the State may well be grateful for them, as 
also for the narratives of many encounters between the Whigs 
and Tories, which he has procured from the actors, or culled 
from the newspapers of the day, and which, though they may 
make a slight figure in a general history, are matters which 
will long stir the blood of those who live in their immediate 
precinct. There is also in this volume a very large amount of 
statistical information. It has been compiled, evidently, with 
great labor ; and we can only regret that a like labor was not 
bestowed upon the collation of its several parts, and the cor- 
rection of the press. We find contradictory statements of the 
same subject in different portions of the volume, and the work 
is so grossly inaccurate, particularly in respect to dates, that it 
can hardly anywhere be relied on. No one would be safe in 
referring to it as a sole authority. The style of this work, 
though generally plain and explicit, need not discourage com- 
petitors on the same field. 
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This brief review of the historical literature of North Caro- 
lina will show that Dr. Hawks has no very formidable rivalry 
to encounter. There is another fact, of which he will under- 
stand the import, that, of all the works we have named, no one 
has ever appeared in a second edition. This fact we are dis- 
posed to impute not so much to an indifference of the people 
to their history, as to their demand that the story of their 
trials, sufferings, achievements, and success shall be worthily 
told. 

The two volumes of his History which Dr. Hawks has given 
to the public are fair specimens of his ability and skill in this 
department, and furnish good augury of what the coming 
volumes are to be. The first volume is prepared on a plan 
which is quite unique in our histories. It consists, mainly, of 
a reprint from Hakluyt of the reports and narratives of the 
original explorers and adventurers under Raleigh’s patent. 
Intermingled with these is a copious running commentary, 
intended to clear up obscure statements and settle disputed 
points. This commentary is inserted, in a smaller type, in the 
text. We incline to the opinion, that it would have been bet- 
ter to place these comments and illustrations at the bottom of 
the page. Such a course would have avoided the interruptions 
— sometimes vexatious —to the continuity of the narrative. 
We do not like to have the notes thus thrust upon us, and 
choose to be left to our own discretion when to read them, as 
well as whether to read them at all. We notice with more 
regret, that throughout these narratives the spelling has been 
modernized, —a change which affects only the aspect indeed, 
and not the substance, of the record, yet alters, to our eye very 
disagreeably, its original character. The plan of giving the 
account of the early explorations in the language of the ex- 
plorers themselves, is worthy of all commendation. We are 
thus brought face to face with those early worthies. We behold 
the wonders of the New World as with their eyes, and thus can 
sympathize with their impressions, and enjoy as they did the 
strange novelties they saw everywhere. We hear them relate, 
at each day’s close, the discoveries and rare adventures of the 
day, in their own simple, racy language. We lose all thought 
of the lapse of nearly three hundred years, and seem to stand 
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beside them on the sandy shores of Roanoke Island, to take 
our place in the boat that explores the unknown windings of 
the far-off Moratoe, to feast with them on the endless profu- 
sion of luscious grapes, the rich odors and imperial beauty of 
the flowers and forests, and all the splendors of that “ good- 
liest soil under the cope of heaven,” and to feel our hearts 
stirred by prophetic hopes of the coming greatness and glory 
of the new continent. 

That was indeed a day never to be forgotten, when Amadas 
and Barlow first set foot on the soil of Carolina. Efforts had 
been made, at intervals, for more than seventy years, by dif- 
ferent European nations, to gain a permanent foothold on the 
eastern shore of what is now the United States. De Leon had 
vainly sought on the coasts of Florida for his fountain, whose 

raters should impart an immortality of youth; and Narvaez 
and De Soto had made similar fruitless quests, and had, like 
him, perished in the search for the yellow ore which it was 
thought would make man’s brief life happy. Coligni had, to 
no purpose, sought a distant refuge and home for the oppressed 
and despairing Huguenots, even in the region where, in after 
generations, the descendants of that noble race of men found 
most hospitable entertainment. The Spanish Catholic, who 
called the country his, could murderously shut out his erring 
brethren, who yet claimed to be of the same household of 
faith, but could make no permanent lodgement there for him- 
self. The savage atrocities of Melendez, and the fierce re- 
venge of De Gourges, were effective against their enemy, but 
fruitless as regarded themselves. The efforts of the French 
and of the Spanish crown were alike abortive. It was reserved 
for a more enterprising people to achieve the mastery of the 
newly discovered world; and the first step was taken in that 
series of wonderful and glorious successes which have made 
this nation what it is, when that feeble company planted the 
standard of Elizabeth on the shores of North Carolina. This 
effort even was rewarded with no immediate and complete 
prosperity. A permanent settlement was to be made else- 
where. Jamestown and Plymouth were to be the spots, chosen 
of Heaven and revered by men, to which the coming genera- 
tions of this vast country were to trace upward the line of 
VOL. XCI.— NO. 188. 5 
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their derivation. But the endeavor of these noble adventur- 
ers, though in the common estimate of men a failure, was still 
a glorious success ; for thirty and forty years before Jamestown 
and Plymouth were known, or named, it intimated the direc- 
tion, showed the way, demonstrated the possibility, of English 
colonization in America; and in the eyes of all who read his- 
tory aright, and care to pause in reverence at those points on 
which the world’s history has turned, no less than Plymouth 
and Jamestown will that sandy island in the Albemarle be a 
hallowed spot forever. 

Yet what a difference has been made between these places 
in the actual judgments of men! Plymouth is the Mecca of 
New England,—we may say, of the United States. From 
every quarter of our wide confederacy men come, in groups or 
as solitary pilgrims, to pay their thanksgivings and renew their 
vows of patriotic devotion at the rock which, as they think, 
became the corner-stone of this vast empire. And of the sons 
of New England, who is ever weary in speaking, or hearing, of 
that birthplace of our country’s existence? Year by year its 
multitudes assemble there to celebrate its anniversary ; its most 
eloquent orators bring thither the master-works of their genius, 
to perpetuate and augment, if that may be, the renown of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; and on that day, if on no other, the affec- 
tions of all loyal Americans turn to it, as to the common home 
of their sentiments, their recollections, and their hopes. And 
surely no man can censure this spontaneous reverence, this 
heart’s homage, as honorable to the living men who feel it, as it 
is to the memory of those whose generous deeds have inspired it. 

Thus is it also, in a degree, at Jamestown. As the traveller, 
native or stranger, is borne along the smooth current of the 
James River, the sight, as he passes it, of that solitary broken 
arch mantled with ivy, and in its whole aspect proclaiming its 
utter loneliness and abandonment, breaks off his merry talk, 
and he, perforce, bows his head reverently for a moment; for 
he feels himself in the presence of those heroic men, who, 
ages ago, laid the foundations of this ancient commonwealth. 
There was the scene of their labors. There they planted and 
builded ; — planted the seed from which have sprung a glori- 
ous progeny of States; builded, or at least began to build, a 
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frame of government, which has expanded to the wide-spreading 
dome of our confederated Republic. The spirit of the place 
for a while overpowers him; but, as he passes onward, the 
spell loses its hold upon him, and speedily the great and good 
of other days cease to be remembered. How seldom it is that 
the people of Virginia gather there! There have been such 
doings, —a crowded assembly, a display of soldiery, words of 
eloquence, smiles of beauty, the souls of spectators roused to 
a fitful and transient emotion; and when the morrow’s sun 
has risen, all has passed away into oblivion. It may be that 
the wise and patriotic statesmen of the Old Dominion have no 
taste for such ceremonials, or set a slight value on such modes 
of commemoration. It may be that to the children of that 
noble State, the ivy-clad ruins of Jamestown speak more elo- 
quently of the past than any word or work of living man can 
speak. Yet,as men usually judge, one would think that a 
real reverence would find some fit expression ; and that silence 
and seeming neglect are hardly a natural testimony of genuine 
feeling and an earnest memory. If the order of time gives 
precedence, one would look at Jamestown for more frequent 
assemblies, for a constant succession of pilgrims, and every 
outward testimonial which might worthily commemorate the 
virtues of the founders of the State, and express their children’s 
gratitude and veneration. 

As we pass a few degrees farther south, and a few years 
farther back in time, we find a scene of equal daring, labor, self- 
denial, and suffering, sustained by men no less brave and high- 
minded, and no less deserving of the admiration — at least, 
of the grateful remembrance — of those who have come after 
them. Yet we hear of no monument erected there, no words of 
eulogy uttered, no crowded assemblies of commemoration, no 
brief homage of the passing stranger. Within a mile or two is 
a summer watering-place of fashionable resort. Yet on the lips 
of the pleasure-seeking crowds that haunt it, or of the grave 
men whom illness or fashion draws together there, how seldom 
does one hear a hint that hard by them is the place where was 
landed the first English colony in America! If its being left 
to-day as it was when Ralph Lane watched and waited there, 
is to be taken as a proof that those first settlers are held in 
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honor by later generations, then is the present condition of 
Roanoke Island a plain and palpable token of the filial admi- 
ration of North Carolina for her founders. 

Dr. Hawks’s first volume contains, besides a biographical 
sketch of Sir Walter Raleigh, the projector and patron of the 
entire movement, and an historical summary of the contents 
of the original records, a reprint of the seven documents which 
teach us all we know of this brave but disastrous attempt at 
colonization. The first is the narrative of the voyage of ex- 
ploration by Amadas and Barlow. Then we have the accounts 
of the two voyages made by Sir Richard Greenville ; Ralph 
Lane’s story of the colony on Roanoke Island, over which, for 
ten months, he presided ; Thomas Hariot’s invaluable Report 
of the country; and two narratives by John White, of the 
settlement of what was designed to be a permanent colony, in 
1587, and his fruitless endeavor to discover and relieve that 
colony in 1590. 

A charter was granted by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1584, by which he was empowered to discover and 
colonize new and unclaimed countries, and, under a general 
subjection to the crown, to exercise almost a supreme jurisdic- 
tion over them. Under this charter he sent out an expedition, 
with two vessels, under Captains Amadas and Barlow, which 
reached the coast of North Carolina in July, 1584, and spent 
about two months in exploring the country and investigating 
the character of its inhabitants. Encouraged by their report, 
he sent out in the following year, under the command of the 
famous and heroic Sir Richard Greenville, a larger expedition, 
of seven sail, which carried out a number of persons who 
designed to make a permanent settlement. Of these, one 
hundred and seven were left there, under the government 
of Ralph Lane ; and during a period of ten months they were 
busily occupied in preparing the way for other settlers yet to 
come. They made wide researches, from their head-quarters 
on Roanoke Island, among the adjacent sounds and rivers, 
and on the mainland, and studied the natural history of the 
country under the guidance of the careful and learned Master 
Hariot. To Lane and Hariot are we mainly indebted for our 
knowledge of the aspect which the New World presented to the 
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eye of the first Englishmen who adventured on it. A variety 
of untoward events made them wish to return to England, 
and in the summer of 1586 they were taken home in the ves- 
sels of Sir Francis Drake. A few days after they set sail, 
Greenville came again, with means for their relief, and left 
fifteen men to prepare for other immigrants. Before the next 
arrival, however, these fifteen had quarrelled with the natives, 
and were driven from their post, and either slain or drowned. 
Not disheartened by his slight measure of success thus far, 
Sir Walter projected another expedition under some new con- 
ditions and with fairer prospects. He associated with himself 
some leading merchants of London, and others, giving them a 
share in the cost and anticipated profits of the adventure, and 
engaging, by the ties of self-interest, their most strenuous 
efforts. He organized a form of government also, incorporat- 
ing “the Governor and Assistants of the City of Raleigh in 
Virginia.” Colonists of a different character were selected, 
men of some means probably, who took their wives and chil- 
dren with them, and were bound by their best affections, as 
well as by the hope of prosperous fortune, to zealous labor 
and constant good behavior. This colony was ordered to a 
new place of settlement. The island where the previous ad- 
venturers had lodged was thought to have some disadvantages 
for their purpose, and they were directed to a point farther 
north, among the “ Chesepians.”” Had they gone thither, they 
very probably might have founded Norfolk. This company 
sailed in 1587, under the governorship of John White, who 
seems to have been a prudent and careful man, and had deep 
and tender interests staked on the issue of the enterprise. 
Soon after they reached the soil of North Carolina, — they 
were not conveyed to their northern destination,— they de- 
spatched Governor White back to England for the further and 
speedy aid they needed. He left them, a hundred and sev- 
enteen in number, men, women, and children,—a child and 
grandchild of his own among them; and they were never 
seen, or certainly heard of again. Wars and other hinderances 
kept him from returning till 1590, and when he came, the 
colony had been broken up, all were dispersed or lost, and 
his brief stay disclosed to him only traces of devastation and 
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ruin. A sad close this of a most noble enterprise, — money, 
energy, and life, wasted seemingly for naught; the innocent 
and the brave, who had crossed the Atlantic to found a com- 
monwealth, or had encountered the terrible wilderness to cre- 
ate a home, swept away by the tomahawk, or worn down by 
famine, or lost in the fellowship of savage life ; and the stout 
hearts in England, made bankrupt in fortune, more than 
bankrupt in hope, and turned away finally from an enterprise 
which they must have thought had no benediction from above ! 

Yet we can hardly see why this enterprise should not have 
succeeded. The adventurers at Roanoke Island might have 
prophesied to themselves prosperity, at least as fairly as those 
at Jamestown, and far more hopefully than those at Plymouth. 
We are not disposed to enter into the details of the compari- 
son; but we must say a word on one point, in respect to which 
impressions prevail, unreasonably as we think, to the disad- 
vantage of the Southern colony,— the personal character, we 
mean, of the adventurers themselves. The Pilgrim fathers 
have been held up before the world, by their warm-hearted 
eulogists, as patterns of every virtue, and especially as men 
who had sacrificed all else to their deep sense of religion ; 
while the colonists of Carolina are thought —it is rather im- 
plied than openly asserted — to have been influenced solely by 
the hope of worldly gain, and many of them are supposed to 
have been, before leaving England, lawless, criminal, and 
reprobate. We, of course, shall say nothing to disparage the 
Puritans. Yet no one can study their own story of their 
own doings, without deriving from it the conviction, that their 
eyes were always open when a bargain was to be made, and 
that they knew full well the value of beads and beaver. Brad- 
ford, devout as indeed he was, contended as strongly for com- 
mercial iyterests as for any other. On the other hand, the 
record now before us of what was done on the coasts of Caro- 
lina is the history of honest, sincere, God-fearing men. There 
is no evidence of unfairness in their dealings with the na- 
tives, — no proof, anywhere, of a sordid temper, or of habits of 
vice. They did not, indeed, dream of a theocracy in the wilder- 
ness. The laws of humanity and of England were good enough 
for them, and they never thought of re-enacting those of Moses. 
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They were not men of loud professions; there rather pre- 
vailed, in this matter, a quiet unconsciousness, which speaks 
well for the soundness of their moral health. Yet we know 
that there were among them earnestly religious men; nay, 
that the habit of the community was one of open, public, 
common prayer. So it was in the ten long months when Lane 
and Hariot and their company sojourned in the land: pub- 
lic prayers and the singing of psalms were the order within 
their precinct, and the Indian sought and was permitted to 
join in these acts of Christian worship. When the settlers 
went abroad, — we know it to be true of some of them,— the 
solitary pathways they traversed with their savage compan- 
ions bore witness to their prayers, and the lofty arches of the 
forests echoed their sacred hymns; nor were they backward in 
attempting, whenever fit occasion offered, to impress on the 
minds of the wondering and overawed natives the sacred 
truths of our holy religion. ‘ Many times,” says one of them, 
“and at every town where I came, according as I was able, I 
made declaration of the contents of the Bible, that therein 
was set forth the true and only God and his mighty works, 
that therein was contained the true doctrine of salvation 
through Christ, with many particularities of miracles and 
chief points of religion, as I was able then to utter, and 
thought fit at the time.” And however imperfect the com- 
munication may have beey, he says of the effect of it, that 
“many were glad to touch it [the Bible], to embrace it, to 
kiss it, to hold it to their breasts and heads, and stroke over 
all their body with it, to show their hungry desire of that 
knowledge that was spoken of.’ Again he says: “The We- 
rowance [the king] with whom we dwelt, and many of his 
people, would be glad many times to be with us at our prayers, 
and many times call upon us, both in his own town, and also 
in others whither he sometimes accompanied us, to pray and 
sing psalms, hoping thereby to be partaker of the same effects 
which we by that means also expected.” The Indian may 
have been superstitious, may have looked on their devotions 
as a magic ceremonial; but surely the teacher must have 
been sincere and earnest. What, after many years of inter- 
course with them, did the sainted Eliot do, or attempt to 
do, more than this ? 
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Not as religious men only will these Southern colonists well 
sustain the comparison, but equally as men of stout muscle 
and steadfast will, of lofty and far-seeing purposes, of schol- 
arly temper and attainments, resolute in danger, patient in 
suffering, not easily puffed up by any measure of success, 
They had the faults, perhaps, they certainly had the virtues, 
of Englishmen. Entering on what was to them an untried 
enterprise, their means were wisely chosen, as their ends were 
clearly understood. They learned by their own experience. 
Each later effort was more skilfully adapted to their purpose 
than those before. If they did not succeed, we fully believe 
that they deserved success. There were eminent names 
among them, of men whom their contemporaries loved to 
honor, and of whom subsequent generations have not been 
careless. There was Sir Richard Greenville, Raleigh’s cousin, 
a rough, bold, unflinching warrior, who had served against 
the Turks, who had approved his prowess at the battle of 
Lepanto, and whose death is unmatched, for heroic constancy, 
on any battle-field, or ship’s deck, where the British soldier 
has shown the world how to die. There was Sir Thomas 
Cavendish, the promise of whose life was cut off in his earliest 
manhood, wasteful and turbulent, yet a good seaman and a 
brave commander, the terror of the Spaniard on the South 
Seas, and a fit associate and peer of those sea-lions of his day, 
whom Sir Francis Drake best represents in history. Of Ralph 
Lane and John White it is commendation enough that they 
were selected by so wary and sagacious a man as Raleigh, and 
put in a charge involving so much of his estate, and so many 
lives. The original records furnish ample proof of their con- 
siderate wisdom, firmness, and patient effort. In some re- 
spects the superior of them all was Master Thomas Hariot, the 
naturalist, philosopher, and journalist of the expedition which 
he accompanied. He was an Oxford man, a notable mathe- 
matician, whose discoveries in divers departments of natural 
philosophy and astronomy, and improved processes in algebra, 
have preserved his memory even to our time. His own love 
of science, no less than his affection for Raleigh, induced him 
to join the exploring corps. It was his ambition to be among 
the foremost to learn the secrets of the New World, and to 
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report them in the Old World to his fellow-seekers after truth. 
For ten months he dwelt there with the company which Lane 
commanded, studying, with a genuine scientific zeal, the won- 
ders of this strange soil and climate, watching the character 
of its inhabitants, and noting with a well-trained and ready 
eye everything which might, when made known, enlarge the 
range of philosophic thought, or check or encourage the aspi- 
rations of his patron. It is chiefly through his Report, made 
public soon after the voyage, that we know in what aspect this 
country presented itself to those who first explored it. We 
have his account, as minute and precise as his opportunities 
allowed him to make it, of its beasts, birds, forest-trees, and 
native plants, and of its capacities for sustaining human life 
and the enterprises of commerce. Seldom was such a man 
found, in those days, in such a company, and commissioned 
for such an undertaking. 

The projector and leading spirit of the whole enterprise 
was Sir Walter Raleigh. Rather he may be said to have been 
the leading spirit in the entire scheme of English colonization 
in America; for of all who bore an active part in those glo- 
rious adventures he was the foremost, the boldest, incurred 
the heaviest hazards, and was the most persistent in his plans. 
Though his plans failed utterly, and no direct trace remains 
of his efforts on the Western continent, still the suecess of 
later adventurers is largely due to his example; and in con- 
nection with the attempts to plant and settle America, surely 
no name claims a higher reverence than his. The State of 
North Carolina has shown her grateful sense of his high 
merits by giving his name to her capital, a fitting though 
slight monument of his greatness, and of her affection for his 
memory. His services in the cause of American colonization 
should alone keep the remembrance of him fresh and green 
among us; but for many other reasons should his name be 
cherished with loving veneration in the State on whose borders 
he sought to plant civilization and Christianity. Among the 
great men of that age, so fruitful in great men, no one stands 
out more conspicuously than Sir Walter Raleigh. It is quite 
remarkable that most of the distinguished personages of the 
time of Elizabeth were eminent in a great diversity of charac- 
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ters and ways ;—alike in contemplation and active life ; at 
once skilful soldiers and experienced politicians ; men of rare 
learning, taste, and accomplishments, and bold, hardy, impet- 
uous adventurers also, familiar with strange lands and distant 
oceans ; polished in the refinement and subtlety of courts, 
and no less at home in the wigwam of the savage, or, as it 
fared with many, in the solitude of the Tower. Among those 
so variously gifted Raleigh had hardly a superior, while in the 
splendid combination of his great and noble qualities he far 
overtopped the crowd of those even who have left traces of 
their being on the history of their country, and were the 
marked men of their time. There was no one of them whose 
career was watched with a more eager interest by their con- 
temporaries, and no one certainly whose life’s story is read 
at this day with such mingled emotions of admiration and sor- 
row. It is, indeed, a captivating narrative, involving so many 
elements of romance, so full of high aspirations, far-reaching 
enterprises, and glorious achievements, and yet fitful with all 
its brillianey, its serene light too often overclouded ; abound- 
ing in startling contrasts,—queenly favor and queenly dis- 
pleasure, the climax of popular applause and virtual exile, 
abounding riches and the most distressful poverty. High 
hopes and efforts, so enriched with the graces of scholarship, 
and made attractive by all manly virtues, invested, withal, 
with the sad and touching interest that comes from disappoint- 
ment and failure, as if it had been too much for our mortal 
estate to crown such excellences with success; the love and 
confidence of troops of friends set off, and darkened too, by a 
long and weary struggle with treachery, and the resistance of 
a silly and jealous king; a life of heroic action, closed by a 
death of more heroic dignity and worth, —all form a picture 
which has challenged the utmost skill of the historian to paint, 
and on which the men of all the generations since have gazed 
with reverent admiration, not without sadness and tender 
regret. Well may the people of North Carolina indulge an 
honest pride, when they can point to a figure of such genuine 
greatness in the opening chapter of their history. 

Dr. Hawks’s second volume resumes the story after an in- 
terval of some seventy years, and carries us onward from the 
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granting of the first charter by Charles II. in 1665 to the 
transformation of the Proprietary into a Royal government in 
1729. During that interval hardly any progress had been 
achieved in the exploration of the country, and hardly any 
attempt had been made to effect a permanent settlement with- 
in its borders; and indeed very little interest seems to have 
been felt in the one or the other, either in England or in the 
adjacent Colonies. Soon after the accession of Charles IL, 
however, a small number of his chief counsellors and favor- 
ites sought a reward for their services, or a means of wealth, 
in this far-off and neglected portion of his Majesty’s domin- 
ions ; and in 1663 that careless monarch gave them, probably 
without a thought of its value, a tract of territory which, if 
we take the full dimensions of+the grant, outmeasured the 
realm of which he remained lord at home. Here, too, great 
names arise in the remote horizon of history. Clarendon, 
Shaftesbury, Albemarle, and Carteret, —it was these and 
other men of equal renown who were called to deliberate on 
the destinies of Carolina, and whose decisions gave shape, in 
a degree, to those destinies, perhaps forever. Though to us, 
who judge after the event, many of their determinations ap- 
pear eminently unwise, and unworthy of their fame, yet we are 
to remember that colonization was comparatively a new thing 
among them, and their plans such as could be tested only by 
their issue; and we may not fairly allow their mistakes and 
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-failure in a policy of which they had no experience to dis- 


parage their reputation so well earned in fields that were more 
familiar. 

The plan which Dr. Hawks has followed in his narrative of 
the Proprietary history is quite unlike that of his first volume, 
and unlike that which has been chosen by most historians. 
Henry's History of Great Britain resembles it as to method, 
in some important respects. Instead of a continuous narra- 
tive, embracing all the main particulars in the development 
of the people in chronological order, we have the subject here 
broken up into a variety of discussions of leading topics, which 
in their combination are designed to furnish a complete view 
of the progress of the Colony. This method has some obvi- 
ous advantages. We thus see the growth of the several great 
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social interests and political institutions, more clearly than in 
the ordinary narrative method. It demands, however, in the 
writer, a very just sense of the proportion of the parts, so that 
no one may be unduly expanded ; and skill in grouping them 
also, and in summing up the results of the whole, that the 
entire history be not distorted and misshapen. It requires 
also no slight power of integration, or constructive effort on 
the part of the reader, to combine several independent essays 
into a complete and simple whole. 

Dr. Hawks has divided his volume into eight chapters. Of 
these, seven treat successively of Exploration and Settlements, 
of the Law and its Administration, of Agriculture and Manu- 
factures, of Navigation and Trade, of Religion and Learning, 
of Civil and Military History, and of Manners and Customs ; 
while the eighth is a general review. Prefixed to each chap- 
ter is a collection of papers illustrating the subject of it, — old 
reports, letters by actors in the scenes there described, and the 
like. It is better, perhaps, thus to place such documents at 
the head of the chapters than to convert them into foot-notes, 
or put them into an Appendix, where they are liable to be 
entirely overlooked. When they occupy the front, as here, 
there is some chance of their being read, and then the only 
danger — the author’s risk merely —is that they may prove 
so interesting as to throw what follows into the shade. To 
most readers the letters of Pollock, Spotswood, and Gale, 
touching the Indian war of 1711-12, will prove more attrac- 
tive than the résumé that succeeds them. The historian’s 
narrative is apt to be tantalizingly meagre or feebly redun- 
dant; while the original writers give their testimony with the 
picturesque particularity of eyewitnesses, and with the earnest 
eloquence of men whose dearest interests are involved in 
the events of which they bear record. In some respects, Dr. 
Hawks has been very fortunate in regard to the witnesses on 
whom he relies, and has done his readers a very acceptable 
service in reprinting so largely the letters and other memorials 
in which they have recorded their impressions of men and 
things in Carolina. The missionaries sent out in the first 
decade of the last century, by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, have left not only an enter- 
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taining picture of their own labors, adventures, and suffer- 
ings, but very interesting sketches also, or rather glimpses, 
of the state of social life in general, as it then existed in 
Albemarle, and especially of the very loose attachment of 
the people to the forms of worship, and their too general in- 
difference to the principles and restraints of religion. We 
are sincerely thankful to the author of these volumes for the 
copious collection of such proofs and illustrations he has 
given us. We are hardly satisfied with a single reading of 
the minute statements and hopeful vaticinations of William 
Gordon and good Parson Adams, and we cannot find it in 
our heart to be displeased at John Urmstone’s grumblings, so 
clearly do these men set before us the real, rude aspect of , 
the little world in which they lived. Yet we fear that the 
author may himself suffer somewhat in the contrast he has 
thus furnished of their earnest and effective representations 
with his cooler and more abstract way of summing up and 
combining their materials; though we would by no means 
intimate that in his share of the work he has been otherwise 
than successful. The fact, we think, is quite otherwise. The 
documents prefixed to his chapters have indeed a peculiar 
quality of sprightly story-telling; yet the chapters also give 
us a clear and connected impression of the progress of events, 
and of the character and agency of all the men who were 
conspicuous in them. We have an ample discussion also of 
causes and consequences, of motives and their issues. Some 
of the political complications which puzzled former histori- 
ans are here unravelled and made plain, and the position of 
some of the leading men in the Colony is placed in a new 
or clearer light. It will be the reader’s fault if he does not 
gather from this volume a well-defined conception of the en- 
tire history of North Carolina under the government of the 
Lords Proprietors. 

The peculiarity in their frame of government, their depend- 
ence on a body of Proprietors residing in a distant country, 
will serve to account for some singular things in the history 
of the people of Carolina. The supreme authority was in the 
hands of a body of men thousands of miles away. Power 
was scantily given to the actual settlers, however greedily 
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taken, and however frequently usurped. The Proprietors 
were not only non-residents, they were of a privileged class ; 
and the breadth of the Atlantic was a slighter barrier be- 
tween them and their colonists than was the difference of 
social rank. The interests of the two parties were unlike, 
and there was no bond of sympathy between them, nor any 
ground of fellowship that could abate the sharp diversity of 
their interests. And, what was worse than this, and made 
all this worse, the Lords Proprietors were thoroughly ignorant 
of the condition of affairs among their colonists. They seem 
to have had no clear notion of the principles on which a 
colony should be managed; and they took no pains to in- 
form themselves of what was needed in Carolina, or whether 
what was needed was, or could be, supplied. They had in- 
vested their money in the enterprise, and, while they did not 
utterly neglect its higher interests, they mainly sought a 
prompt and large return for the investment. .How could it 
be expected that the foremost men in the nobility of England 
could sympathize with the humble hopes and plans of the 
rude pioneers, who owed them quit-rents in Carolina’ How 
could they turn away from the strife of politics, on which 
their own promotion depended, and from the splendors of a 
court, in whose brilliant amusements was found the grave 
occupation of their lives, to consider the wishes or the neces- 
sities of men who had no loftier aim than to cut down the 
forests of that far-off region, and to raise crops of corn and 
tobacco? They might, of course, expect the colonists to com- 
ply strictly with their contract, and to pay rents and dues 
punctually ; but they seem to have forgotten that they owed 
any duty of care and anxious watchfulness to the men whom 
they had tempted to the wilderness. For periods of several 
years in the most perilous crises in the affairs of the Colony, 
the settlers went on without a single communication from 
their masters, who neither knew nor wished to know of what 
transpired beyond the seas. And Dr. Hawks declares, after 
a survey of the cases in which they did interpose, that their 
interference was not less mischievous than their neglect. 

Of these unwise interpositions on the part of the Lords 
Proprietors the one most conspicuous for its folly was their 
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attempt to establish the system of organic law, now so well 
known under the name of “* The Fundamental Constitutions.” 
It was deliberately prepared, at the request of some of the 
Proprietors, by a philosopher so renowned and so truly great, 
that the highest and purest results of political wisdom and 
experience might fairly be looked for in it. John Locke, if 
any theorist, might, one would think, have been fitly intrusted 
with such awork. A glance at the work itself will convince 
the reader that Locke was well aware of the vast importance 
of the instrument which he was commissioned to frame, and 
that he gave to it an amount of laborious thought which he 
would have felt bound to give to nothing else than to a frame 
of government for a great people, designed for a perpetual 
duration. We need not say here that the system never went 
into operation. Some of the high officers, who were to bear 
rule under it, some Landgraves, some Caciques, were named. 
It was most earnestly commended by the Proprietors to the 
people of Carolina; those who had an interest in maintain- 
ing it struggled for a brief period to uphold it ; some divisions 
of land and of powers were made under it; but the body of 
the settlers in the Colony, both in the northern and southern 
sections, were no more consciously impressed or lastingly af- 
fected by it than by the shadow of a passing cloud. The 
whole scheme was an utter and ignominious failure. Not only 
was it never executed; hardly was an attempt made to exe- 
cute it. It was conceived in absolute ignorance of the country 
and people. One scarcely knows which most to wonder at, 
the exceeding simplicity of the sage who devised it, or the 
lack of ordinary sagacity on the part of those who sought to 
impose it on the settlers in Albemarle. There was hardly 
a point in which it was adapted to their character and wants. 
The Fundamental Constitutions were suited to a compactly 
settled community, at an advanced stage of wealth and refine- 
ment; and they were offered to a people who were yet in the 
poor and rude beginnings of a settlement, where society was 
hardly organized, and on whose soil no semblance of village 
or hamlet could as yet be found. It were folly, doubtless, to 
propose any complete code of laws to such a people, for fit 
laws must grow from and with them; but to propose such 
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a code, under such circumstances, is an act of folly to which 
history cannot readily furnish a parallel. This whole matter 
is made painfully ludicrous, by the simple gravity and obvious 
good faith of the Lords Proprietors through the whole trans- 
action. : 

This affair is perhaps the worst instance, yet only an in- 
stance, of the extreme carelessness or ignorance of the Lords 
Proprietors in all matters touching the real prosperity of the 
Colony. It occurred in the early part of their term of gov- 
ernment; and instead of learning by experience, they seem 
to have grown more careless and more ignorant. Dr. Hawks 
states that in 1724 they appointed Colonel Thomas Pollock, by 
name, as one of the councillors who were to administer the 
oaths of office to Governor Burrington. Yet Colonel Pollock 
had been in his grave since August, 1722. He had been the 
President of the Council, repeatedly, while there was no Gov- 
ernor, and was perhaps the most prominent citizen in the 
Colony. Not content with one such blunder, they named him 
again in the commission to administer the oaths to Sir Richard 
Everard, in 1725. And this body of Proprietors had the 
supreme power over the Colony, controlled all its legislation, 
and appointed and governed by instructions its chief executive 
officers. We need not intimate, what every one must see, the 
sad hinderance which such a ruling power must have proved to 
the success of the Colony. 

One result of such a relation of the governing power to the 
governed is only too plain and certain. The people could 
have had but little confidence in either the wisdom or the 
affection of the Proprietors, and must have held their own 
duty of allegiance and submission rather loosely. In no one 
of the American Colonies was there so frequent resistance to 
authority, lawlessness suffering so little punishment, and rebel- 
lion so openly resorted to, and so successful. Culpepper’s re- 
bellion in 1677, and the contest of Glover and Carey for the 
chief power in 1707-8, are only striking illustrations and 
outbreaks of a temper, at some times almost universal there, 
which the powers in England did nothing to repress, and which 
the acts and the omissions of the Proprietors served equally to 
encourage. There was a wild instinct of independence, a 
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shrinking from restraint, which corrupt men not seldom used 
for their selfish purposes, and which might have been swayed 
to noble ends, had their legal superiors known how to use it. 
Often men of bad character were sent over to govern them,— 
men who only alienated them by oppression ; and often, again, 
for years they had no Governor of lawful authority. Though 
they seem to have flourished most when left most to their 
own guidance, we may well be surprised that they attained 
any measure of prosperity under so fitful and feeble an ad- 
ministration. 

We have referred to this relation of the Colony to the Lords 
Proprietors, to give one instance, out of many, of the peculiar- 
ities in which the settlement of Carolina was unlike that of 
the Northern Colonies. The reader of these volumes will 
notice many other essential peculiarities, from which came, 
of necessity, a different method, and direction, and degree of 
progress. The results of these differences did not cease when 
Carolina ceased to be a Colony or a Province. They are as 
manifest to-day as they were a hundred years ago, and will 
continue for many ages yet to shape the destinies of the people 
of that region. 

There were other strongly marked peculiarities which have 
now passed away. These too are essential to a true presenta- 
tion of the history of that country, and we find that Dr. 
Hawks has not overlooked them. One of these, of by no 
means the least importance, was the great remoteness of the 
residents from one another. They sought, naturally, the best 
lands, and easily secured large tracts. Thus there might be 
found a family here, and another there, on the water-courses, 
with wide intervals between them ; and from river to river 
only a trackless solitude. For very many years no attempt 
was made to group the settlers in villages. We need not say 
how unlike was the case in New England, nor how vast the 
issues of this difference have been, resulting in the continued 
tendency to plantation life in the one region, and to village life 
in the other. 

There is no more striking difference between the early his- 
tory of the two sections than is that in regard to their religious 
institutions. In New England, church-membership and citi- 
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zenship being convertible terms, the outward forms of religion 
were everywhere displayed; while in most cases, we may 
believe, its principles swayed the deepest feelings of the heart, 
and shaped all the actions of the life. The peculiar religious 
faith of our Pilgrim fathers — whatever may be thought of its 
doctrinal truth, and whether one should rejoice or mourn that 
the children have swung so far from the old moorings — had 
certainly no little power. Held as they held it, in profound 
earnestness, — brought by it, as they were, every hour, face to 
face with eternal realities, and made to feel that heaven and 
hell were but the issues of each day’s doings, — it wrought on 
the character with an intensity which the world has seldom 
seen. The assurance that they were the elect of God gave 
them in all their plans a persistent energy, and an unworldly 
hope, which are the best of all conditions of even worldly 
success ; and these, helped by that hardness of character 
which their gloomier doctrines engendered, made them, of 
all men, the most fit to subdue a continent and build up a 
commonwealth. 

Among the earlier adventurers in North Carolina the state 
of things, in a somewhat sad contrast to the case of Raleigh’s 
colonists also, was far otherwise. Most of them came from 
Virginia, and many were outlaws, whose crimes had forced 
them to flee from the dwellings of civilized men; many 
more, doubtless, withdrew to this region from the restraints 
of a creed they disliked, or from the burdens of an ecclesi- 
astical system whose weight they would not bear; and many 
sought this settlement from a fondness for strange and desper- 
ate adventure, or to repair fortunes broken or reputations 
ruined elsewhere. Such men were not likely to bring the 
institutions of the Church with them, or to encourage their 
introduction by others. How many devout hearts there were 
in the wilderness we cannot tell. We cannot doubt that many 
a settler rendered earnest thanks for peace and plenty in his 
solitary cabin. We must believe that those Carolina mothers 
were used, in their lonely homes, to seek a Divine protection 
and guidance for their children. Human nature cannot do 
otherwise. But however much of private devotion there may 
have been, of the outward form of worship, for a generation, 
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there was nothing. Neighbors may have assembled in one 
another’s houses for acts of common devotion, but for nearly 
forty years after the charter, and fifty after the settlements 
began, there was in Albemarle no church or consecrated 
house for joint and general use, no ordained priest, no gath- 
ering to hear sermons, no holy sacrament of baptism or the 
supper of the Lord. A considerable part of the people be- 
longed in name, by descent, and probably by preference, to the 
Church of England. Of the various forms of dissent they 
seem to have known but little. Yet it was not till the year 
1700 that the first Episcopal clergyman set foot in that land. 
It was two years later that the first church was erected. 
The leading men in the affairs of the Colony from this time 
were mainly Churchmen ; yet we believe that, during the rest 
of the Proprietary government, till 1729, there were at no 
time more than half a dozen Episcopal clergymen there, per- 
haps at no time so many, and sometimes for periods of several 
years none at all. This shows a melancholy contrast with the 
beginnings of other Colonies. We trust that the state of things 
in Carolina was better than the scanty records would indicate. 
So far as morals and worship are concerned, no doubt the 
Quakers, who were quite numerous there in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century and the opening of the eighteenth, 
were of eminent service. George Fox was there as early as 
1672, and his principles were eagerly embraced by many. In 
some precincts his followers outnumbered all others, and ex- 
celled them in wealth and influence. If they took as much 
pains to secure pure morals as they did to gain political power, 
and were as much in earnest to propagate true religion as 
their opponents say they sometimes were to excite sedition, the 
condition of the people could not have been so gloomy as the 
historian is forced to represent it. 

What we have thus hinted at of the condition of affairs 
under the government of the Lords Proprietors will serve to 
show that the historian of North Carolina has a subject, in 
some respects, of remarkable interest. We have said enough 
too, perhaps, to express our sense of the way in which Dr. 
Hawks has discharged his self-imposed duty. His ability and 
skill are more clearly exhibited, however, in some of the 
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chapters to which we have not referred. That, for example, 
in which the law and its administration is the theme, is writ- 
ten with surpassing skill. The legal training of the author’s 
early life gives him here a great advantage, and in his 
arrangement, the copiousness of his materials, and the feli- 
city of his statements and illustrations, he leaves us little to 
desire. 

There is one department, however, in which we think he 
would have done wisely to avail himself of the knowledge of 
those who have made their researches in it a special study. 
We refer to Natural History. In the narrative of Hariot, and 
in Lawson’s History, as well as in some pages of Dr. Hawks’s 
second volume, an attempt is made to enumerate and describe 
the more important animal and vegetable productions found 
in that country. In his notes to Hariot’s narrative, especially, 
Dr. Hawks is very precise in settling, or conjecturing, the vari- 
ous kinds and species which Hariot mentions. Here, particu- 
larly in reference to the botanical portion, we think he has 
failed of his usual success ; and we are the more surprised at 
this, since any competent naturalist who is familiar with the 
productions of that region would have found very little diffi- 
culty in giving him accurate and trustworthy information. In 
his interpretation of the names and descriptions given by 
Hariot, where some degree of scientific accuracy is very desir- 
able, as well as in the sketch of the natural growth of the 
country, in the chapter on Agriculture, &c., which he compiled 
from the memoranda left by the earliest explorers, he is often at 
a loss, and oftener mistaken. Dr. Hawks, to give an instance, 
must have had a rarely good fortune in his observations, if he 
has ever seen what he speaks of, a tulip-tree with its flowers of 
pure white. We have seen thousands of those flowers, but 
never a white one. Again, he speaks of * the Gum, with its 
sweet-scented drops exuding from the wounded bark: invalu- 
able for its toughness, almost impossible to split, and hallowed 
in the superstition of the Indian as the tree that was never 
struck by the thunderbolt.” In this passage he confounds two 
trees which are entirely distinct, and which are so held in the 
common language of the country, no less than by the practised 
dendrologist. The Sweet Gum (Liquidambar styraciflua) is 
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the one that yields the edorous “ drops,” and it is the Black 
Gum (Nyssa) which it is “ impossible to split.” So he writes 
of “the Mulberry of three varieties, black, white, and red,” 
as having been found by the first settlers in Carolina; yet it 
is well known that the first variety only is a native of this con- 
tinent. Most of the plants referred to by Hariot are only 
guessed at by our author, many of them wrongly; and in 
almost every case where he declines to conjecture, a skilful 
botanist could readily have informed him aright. Hariot gives 
the Indian names, and such names as Tsinaw and Okeepenauk 
might well, perhaps, alarm an ordinary editor ; yet the one is 
still called China root, and the other is plainly the Tuckahoe, 
or Indian-bread ; and almost any child near Newbern, the au- 
thor’s birthplace, could have told him, from Hariot’s deserip- 
tion, that Okeepenauk is the common and favorite Ground- 
nut. Dr. Hawks gives us quite an extended argument to 
show the identity of the Yaupon, a shrub which grows abun- 
dantly on the coast of North Carolina, and which is much used 
by the negroes for making fea, with the Maté of. Brazil. Bot- 
anists have always distinguished them as species of Ilex, nam- 
ing one Ilex vomitoria, and the other Jle« Paraguayensis, and 
this on the ground of very marked specific differences. They 
can hardly be expected to change their classification on the 
authority of an unknown naturalist, — who, to carry on an 
imposture (we can imagine no other reason), called it Lex 
Yauponia !—and of an old woman in Brazil who sold * boiled 
pork and beans,” and who, in her enthusiasm at the sight of 
what seemed to her an old acquaintance, exclaimed, * This 
is the same ¢ruck we use in Carolina to make tea.” We can- 
not but repeat our regret that Dr. Hawks did not consult 
some competent naturalist, familiar with the forms of vege- 
table and animal life in the low countries of North Carolina, 
who could easily have saved him from numerous errors on 
these subjects. 

Errors of this sort, though it were very desirable to avoid 
them, do not affect the general character of the work, or alter 
our estimate of its worth as a whole. As regards style, we do 
not see that the author had in his eye any peculiar model of 
historical excellence, or any ambition to give the world a new 
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model. He seems to have been content, wisely, as we think, 
to narrate in simple, clear, and forcible language, the events 
of the period he has selected for his theme. Were we disposed 
to be critical in this respect, we should say that his profession 
is too apparent. Not that there is much sermonizing, though 
we could well spare some of the moral reflections and judg- 
ments; but he has overlooked the difference between a style 
that is to be spoken, and one that is to be read. He must 
have written, no doubt unconsciously, with an audience before 
him. This is evident often in the structure of sentences and 
paragraphs; it influences the choice of words, determines the 
emphasis, and leads sometimes to an undue amplitude of dis- 
cussion. We cannot shake off the impression as we read, that 
each chapter was designed to be delivered as a lecture. There 
is an air of advocacy about it, something of the ad captandum 
in allusions to the present time, and a lack of the repose that 
belongs to narrative, and of the judicial impartiality which we 
demand in it. Not satisfied with a simple statement of the 
case, he is so earnest to have his reader on his side, as at times 
to become vehement and declamatory. He has great power of 
sarcasm, and uses it unsparingly, and is led by it to paint some 
characters, we fear, too darkly, as if he had a strong personal 
dislike for them. Seth Sothel is a monster, as he draws him, 
relieved by no single trait of goodness. Is not even Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley, a narrow-minded but most upright Governor, 
in whom the sentiment of loyalty and law subdued all other 
sentiments, dealt with rather harshly, in such language as 
* the inconceivable littleness of his vulgar soul ”’ ? 

Making due allowance for the defects we have specified, we 
have read these volumes with great pleasure. The materials 
are often scanty, yet we feel assured that the author has made 
the most of them. Under his guidance we follow the progress 
of the Colony for nearly seventy years ; a progress sometimes 
impeded by domestic discord and commotion, hindered in no 
slight degree — though less than one might have anticipated — 
by an almost uninterrupted misgovernment, or neglect ; yet on 
the whole a steady growth, once only, and for a brief period, 
checked by Indian warfare, and seldom warped or swayed by 
any influence from abroad ; a growth in wealth and power, in 
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refinement of manners and religious culture, in the conscious 
strength of freedom and activity, and in the purpose, fitful 
perhaps, but sincere, to maintain that freedom and enlarge 
that activity. There are not wanting elements of a romantic 
interest also; and the Blackbeard of the Pamlico has as real 
an attraction as the Bluebeard of our childish reading. There 
is not a little, too, in the story of those early days, that may 
prepare the reader for the later scenes at Alamance, and the 
wild tramp to King’s Mountain. 

We shall look with interest for the volumes that are to 
come. The period of the royal government has a special 
charm and a superior value. The records are more copious ; 
the field of events is larger; the results are more important ; 
and the War of the Regulation in North Carolina is a far 
richer chapter than similar ones, if such there be, in other 
States. The narrative of the Revolutionary struggle there will 
disclose an amount of patient endurance and self-imposed 
effort, of daring and suffering for the common cause, which 
may well bear a comparison with the like in the most patriotic 
of the Colonies; while the domestic warfare along the Cape 
Fear and Deep Rivers, in 1780-81, the bloody, unrelenting, 
and too often merciless conflicts of neighbors and friends, 
arrayed against one another as Whig and Tory, is a page in 
history which has hardly a parallel elsewhere. The history of 
a State in which flourished patriots and statesmen like Davie 
and Caswell, Johnston and Hooper, which can count among 
her soldiers such leaders as Nash and Davidson, and can point 
to men so wise and great as Macon and Stanley and Gaston 
of later times, as the native outgrowth of her institutions 
and culture, must be a history for strangers to read with 
pleasure, and of which her own children may well be proud. 
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Art. 1V.— The Poetical Works of James Gates PErcIvAL. 
With a Biographical Sketch. In Two Volumes. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 


Any history of English poetry would be incomplete without 
noticing the new spirit infused into it about the beginning of 
the present century. Its source is not difficult to trace. Be- 
fore the days of Cowper and Crabbe, poetry had sunk to the 
level of smooth conceits and clever epithets, having wholly 
lost the nerve and force of the Elizabethan writers; these 
poets returned to native and simple sentiment. Much of their 
merit arises from the fact that they were the leaders of a great 
reform in literature. They first gave expression to feelings 
long held as beneath the dignity of letters. In many minds 
they quickened cravings for truthful and earnest utterance, 
aspirations toward a spiritual renewing of life, and longings 
to know men and women as they actually lived. Among the 
leaders in this reform were Wordsworth and Coleridge. The 
violent change of opinions through which they passed in early 
life was significant of the far deeper change in the entire 
realm of sentiment and feeling. With Coleridge the spirit of 
reform penetrated every thought ; but while his life was spent 
in efforts to build up a new and comprehensive system of 
philosophic belief, poetry had only a limited share of his at- 
tention. In Wordsworth the change was no less radical, but 
his mind was not so richly and variously endowed as that of 
Coleridge. He, however, saw clearly the path in which his 
true vocation lay, and, with a sublime self-confidence, walked 
boldly on, regardless of fear and favor, till he gained his end. 
The heroism of action pales somewhat beside that of thought, 
for the struggles of the latter are more costly to the spiritual 
nature, and hence more noble. Wordsworth’s belief that he 
had poetic gifts which the world needed, even before he had 
brought them out, and his trust in the ultimate success of his 
poetry while his works remained unread, have a touch of the 
heroic as rare among poets as it is precious. It is always 
allowed them to sing of deathless fame, but the sincerity and 
calm, consecrated earnestness of Wordsworth kept his trust 
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from lapsing into extreme license, while popular neglect, sar- 
castic criticism, the slow growth of sympathy, and the final 
triumph, which in turn met his efforts, made manifest at every 
stage his independence and inherent energy of character. His 
ends were worthy of the spirit in which they were urged on 
to success. He aimed at completing the work which Cowper 
had begun. Casting aside the conventional phrases and terms 
then common in poetry, he set forth the influence of Nature 
upon the soul. He himself had “ sight of that immortal sez 
which brought us hither,” and in many winged snatches of 
poetic thought breathed its immortal life into his fellow-men. 
But he did not work alone. While Coleridge was struggling 
to quiet his own mind, tossed amongst the wrecks of effete 
philosophies, Shelley was putting into verse his solitary com- 
munings with Nature, Keats was lost in an almost pagan de- 
votion to the spirits of the forest and the stream, and Byron, 
amid wild gusts of passion, showed that he had at times in- 
tense sympathy with all that was best in the new poetic age 
then opening. 

Causes other than those which had brought on a change 
in English literature had been at work in this country. Our 
writers were forced to develop their native strength. Our 
vast forests, our Indian legends, our freedom from shackled 
opinions, gave rise to sympathy with Nature and fresh inves- 
tigation of the problems of life. Our earlier poets — Dana, 
Bryant, and Percival —are little tainted with the sentimental- 
ism which belongs to nearly all English poets of their time. 
Like the elder English poets, they appeal to what is univer- 
sal and enduring. If they seldom thrill the passions, if they 
too often leave society to meditate in the forest, they have 
done no slight service in the exhibition of simple and deep 
feeling, and in giving us the clew to a right understanding of 
the human heart. Guided by a reverent study of those who 
went before them, the poets of our own day have given wider 
reach and deeper significance to poetry. In their writings we 
find purity of taste, sharpness of insight, and deep knowledge 
of spiritual things. The time has come when the works of 
Wordsworth are fully appreciated. Poetry now imperatively 
demands a mind open to the teachings of Nature, and a heart 
VOL. XCI. — NO. 188. 7 
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which responds to the feelings of our common humanity. Yet 
few would claim that our time is fruitful in works which take 
rank beside the greatest efforts of the imagination. Our poets 
are too much in sympathy with the movements of the day ; 
they too seldom turn to solitude and consecrate themselves, 
like Dante, wholly to their work. Hence their writings are 
more lyric than epic, more critical than creative, and too much 
devoted to transitory objects to win the highest fame. We 
need poets who can draw forth and consecrate the truth that 
lies hidden in the near and the familiar, can veil in mystic 
beauty the truth that lies beyond, and can invest the material 
universe with the profounder characteristics of the inner life. 
Few have been by nature and by culture better suited for 
this than Percival. He was among the most learned of poets. 
Milton and Gray can hardly have surpassed him. Strange as 
it may seem, his acquirements were almost universal. Those 
who knew both have even compared him with Humboldt in the 
encyclopedic range and accuracy of his learning. But while 
with many learning serves only to deaden native thought, 
with Percival it quickened its action. His command of lan- 
guage was remarkable, and quite as great in his earlier as in 
his later poems. The keenness of his sensibilities was almost 
more than womanly, while his love of the ideal continually 
drew him away from the realities of life. Indeed, he hardly 
knew the workings of the human heart in exterior develop- 
ment, and hence his failure as a dramatic poet. He was, in 
fact, a poet shut up in his own world, endowed with a marvel- 
lous, power to people it with the creations of his own fancy, 
but without the will to let in upon it the gaze of less delicate 
and sensitive spirits. His works are built of the material 
which lay clear and rich within him. Thus any judgment of 
them without reference to the circumstances of his life is 


absurd. 

The poet’s life and song are indeed one and inseparable. 
We need to know the strength in reserve in order justly to 
estimate even the worth of the works themselves, much more 
to judge of the mental power which put them forth. Perci- 
val’s incapacity of realizing the full strength of his genius — 
his Hamlet-like mood of mind— was perhaps aggravated by the 
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whole course of his education. Even as a boy, he was without 
the genial influences which should have been thrown around 
such a sensitive nature. His father died when he was only 
eleven years old, and his mother was too much like himself 
properly to direct his mind. He entered Yale College in early 
youth, and there outstripping his class in all mental contests, 
he already cherished in his sad, lonely heart ambitious dreams 
of poetic fame. He might justly be proud of his talents, but 
coupled with this pride was a constitutional shyness which 
never forsook him. His keen, almost jealous sensibility kept 
his feelings in a constant flux between hope and despair. At 
one moment, a man in full consciousness of strength ; the next, 
he was wild with a passionate woman’s feverish joy or fear. 
These mutually antagonistic traits of character made him in- 
tractable, even among his most intimate friends, and were the 
chief cause of all that he endured. On leaving college he had 
the least possible fitness for the duties of life. He studied 
medicine, was tutor in private families, edited a newspaper, 
fell in love, wrote the greater part of his poetry, was reduced 
to great poverty,—in short, experienced enough of the world 
to sicken almost any man of it. Let it not be imagined that 
Percival was ruined by his disappointment in love. This, no 
doubt, had its share in bringing on the melancholy which em- 
bittered a portion of his life ; but it is in our power to prove 
that his cofiduct in this matter was manly throughout, and that 
he steeled himself against despondency with all the nerve he 
was master of. . Such an experience, however, naturally drew 
one of his peculiar temperament from the society of his fellows, 
and made him more shy and sensitive than before. From this 
time he kept his own counsel, had little intercourse with his 
friends, and shrank entirely from public notice. All his prop- 
erty had been invested in a valuable library ; his poetry had 
been profitless ; and his efforts to engage in active pursuits 
were in vain. At length he found partial relief from his 
troubles in intense devotion to scientific pursuits, and in mak- 
ing a geological survey of Connecticut ; but there was a chill 
upon his spirit which he could not shake off; his heart was 
unspeakably sad; he himself confessed that he could neither 
make poetry nor do anything else, and his countenance (say 
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those who knew him at the time) had a cast-iron look, and 
rarely broke into a smile. In the prime of manhood, he re- 
covered in some degree from this intense sadness; his sym- 
pathy with children and his love of music stole in upon the 
sanctuary of his private grief; and his religious views became 
less a source of discomfort than they had been. 

Among his earliest writings is an exposition of his poetical 
theory. It is remarkable as an American tract, and as almost 
the earliest essay by an American writer on this subject. It is 
singular, too, that his general views should be nearly identical 
with those of Bacon and Coleridge, while yet the essay bears 
on its very face the unmistakable evidence of originality. In 
the Preface to the first number of “ Clio,” he thus speaks of 
the spirit and aim of poetry : — 


“ Poetry should be a sacred thing, not to be thrown away on the 
dull and low realities of life. It should live only with those feelings 
and imaginations which are above this world, and are the anticipations 
of a brighter and better being. It shouid be the creator of a sublimity 
undebased by anything earthly, and the embodier of a beauty that 
mocks at all defilement and decay. It should be, in fine, the historian 
of human nature, in its fullest possible perfection, and the painter of all 
those lines and touches in earth and heaven, which nothing but taste 
ean see and feel. It should give to its forms the expressions of angels, 
and throw over its pictures the hues of immortality. There can be 
but one extravagance in poetry; it is to clothe feeble conceptions in 
mighty language. But if the mind can keep pace with the pen, if the 
fancy can fill and dilate the words it summons fo array its images, no 
matter how high its flights, how seemingly wild its reaches ; the soul 
that can rise will follow with pleasure, and find, in the harmony of its 
own emotions with the high creations around it, the surest evidence 
that such things are not distempered ravings, and that in the society of 
beings so pure and so exalted it is good to be present.” 


In a poem on “ Poetry,” Percival thus treats of its mate- 
rial : — 
“ The world is full of Poetry ; — the air 
Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness. Earth is veiled, 
And mantled with its beauty; and the walls 
That close the universe with crystal in, 
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Are eloquent with voices, that proclaim 

The unseen glories of immensity, 

In harmonies, too perfect, and too high, 

For aught but beings of celestial mould, 

And speak to man in one eternal hymn, 

Unfading beauty, and unyielding power.” — Vol. I. p. 1. 

In a manuscript paper on the ideal in poetry, he thus de- 
fines it : — 

“T understand by the ¢deal, the sublimation of taste, in all its depart- 
ments of the great, the beautiful, and the tender, to its highest point of 
elevation and refinement, —the abstraction from objects of natural 
sublimity and beauty of everything low and abhorrent to the purest 
feelings, — and the combination of all those qualities which irresistibly 
command our awe and admiration into one perfect picture of the thing 
in question. It is such a purification of existing objects as we find in 
the masterpieces of ancient statuary, — the Venus and the Apollo, — 
or in the celestial touches and heaven-breathing tints of Raphael and 
Correggio.” 

Holding it as a part of the ideal to consider every object as 
possessed of a living spirit, our author quotes, in illustration, 
his own poem : — 

“ All live and move to the poetic eye. 
The winds have voices, and the stars of night 
Are spirits throned in brightness, keeping watch 
O’er earth and its inhabitants ; the clouds, 
That gird the sun with glory, are a train, 
In panoply of gold around him set, 
To guard his morning and his evening throne. 
The elements are instruments, employed by 
Unseen hands, to work their sovereign will. 
They do their bidding ; — when the storm goes forth, 
’T is but the thunderer’s car, whereon he rides, 
Aloft in triumph, o’er our prostrate heads. 
Its roar is but the rumbling of his wheels, 
Its flashes are his arrows, and the folds 
That curl and heave upon the warring winds, 
The dust, that rolls beneath his coursers’ feet.” — Vol. I. p. 225. 

“Tf I had the making of my own heaven,” he says in the same paper, 
“it should be filled with the fairest beauty, the purest virtue, the bright- 
est glory, and the fondest friendship ; in fine, it should be all that the 
most exalted imagination can conceive, and the purest heart can feel; 
and such ought to be the ideal in poetry.” 
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In a prose paper, entitled “The Philosopher,” he thus 
alludes to the mystic union of Philosophy, Religion, and 
Poetry : — 

“Look up to the open sky and the unchanging stars, and through 
them to the one great light that shines in the zenith of all, and you 
will hear a music, sweeter even than that of the spheres, as evolving 
from the Power that rules the spheres, proclaiming in tones of fullest 
and completest harmony, the one great principle of our intellectual 
and moral existence ;— Philosophy, Religion, and Poetry sit enthroned 
as a spiritual Triunity in the shrine of man’s highest nature. The per- 
fect vision of all-embracing Truth, the vital feeling of all-blessing Good, 
and the living sense of all-gracing Beauty,—they form united the 
Divinity of Pure Reason.” — Knickerbocker Magazine, Vol. VII. p. 
131. 


If we compare this view of poetry with the essay of Shelley, 
the mystic utterances of Novalis, and the principles which un- 
derlie the poetry of Dana, Bryant, Jones Very, and Mrs. 
Browning, we shall find a striking similarity. It seems as if 
each, seeking in the depths of his own consciousness, had 
found an answer to his questionings of the genius of poesy. 
A subtile spiritual sympathy is traceable in their works. They 
are so many distinct witnesses to the meditative spirit of the 
age. De Quincey has suggested that “ meditative poetry is 
perhaps that which will finally maintain most power upon 
generations more thoughtful.”* If we mistake not, it has 
already gained the most power. The introspective and search- 
ing analysis of the soul, resulting from meditative habits, 
turns the eyes of our poets continually inward. Solitary med- 
itation amid the grand and beautiful in Nature has become 
most congenial to their mood. Especially is this characteristic 
of American poets. As early as 1833 Dana wrote: “ A more 
spiritual philosophy perhaps than man has before looked on, 
and a poetry twin with it, are coming into existence.” + His 
own works, both in prose and poetry, bear witness to the truth 
of his remark. Perhaps no writer of the age, excepting Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth, has shown deeper insight or a truer 
understanding of the human heart. He is continually throw- 





* Essays on the Poets, p. 38. 
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ing light on the vexed problems of life. Directness of aim, 
truthfulness of speech, and honest familiarity, are never want- 
ing; while the feeling that life has a profounder meaning and 
a higher purpose than we yet dream of, breathes over his 
thoughts a kind of religious awe. His imagination, brooding 
with fearful energy, seems to find delight equally in scenes of 
supernatural horror and “ all-gracing beauty.” If Percival’s 
imagination has less spectral and ‘electric power, its activity 
and range are much greater. If he enters little into the joys 
and sorrows of common life, it is only that he may live in that 
ideal beauty and perfection which speech fails to grasp. He 
is impatient with human depravity. In early life, the thought 
that sin and want beset the race and permit very few to reach 
the highest perfection of which our nature is capable, almost 
drove him mad. His poem entitled “ The Suicide” (in which 
those who knew him can trace a dark passage in his history) 
reads as if it were suggested by this very thought. Imagina- 
tion and sensibility contended like enraged rivals for the mas- 
tery of his earlier years. But Percival is not without that 
meditative philosophic spirit which belongs to Dana. His phi- 
losophy is even léss tangible than that of Novalis. It is purely 
intellectual. Its truths seem as if collected amid the utter 
loneliness of an introspective life. Sympathy with Nature, 
both as a teacher and a spirit, the fearless assertion of truth, 
and a spiritual aspiration which finds its rest only with uni- 
versal Deity, characterize its utterances. If Shelley had lived 
longer, no doubt his sharp, clear insight would have penetrated 
still further into the mysteries of poetic truth, for his writings 
are similar to Percival’s in spirit. The poems of Jones Very, 
coming nearer to the received doctrines of religious faith, re- 
peat the same restless yearning and aspiration ; and Bryant’s 
** Thanatopsis ” reflects the same, though in darker colors. 
The *“ Prometheus” contains in fragments the essence of 
Percival’s philosophy. The story of Prometheus strangely 
fascinated him. He translated the play of Eschylus founded 
on this story, with almost the spirit and force of the original 
Greek. His life, in ambition and energy, in aspiration and 
insight, in disappointments and endurance, had a singular 
likeness to that of the mythic hero. The poem takes its name 
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from the similarity of spirit between Percival and his ancient 
prototype. It reflects his real mental life more than any other 
work. It abounds in passages which probe our inmost 
thoughts; but the wild and gloomy ravings in the second 
part are such as he would not have written later in life. For 
these he has been strongly censured by religious critics ; but 
if he at times threw out doubts respecting the credibility of 
revelation, in the same work he drew pictures of meek and 
simple faith, which will bear comparison with any similar ut- 
terances in confessedly religious poetry. The holy affections 
of childhood, the beauty of confiding trust, and the thoughts 
which spring from meditation on a future life, are themes 
upon which he dwells with a frequency and earnestness that 
show how congenial they were to his own soul. 

“The Mind” is more truly intellectual than any other of 
his writings. Its leading purpose is to set forth that creative 
spiritual power which 


“Ts in us, as an instinet, where it lives 
A part of us, we can as ill throw off 
As bid the vital pulses cease to play, 
And yet expect to live, —the spirit of life, 
And hope, and elevation, and eternity, — 
The fountain of all honor, all desire 
After a higher and a better state, — 
An influence so quickening, it imbues 
All things we see with its own qualities, 
And therefore Poetry, another name 
For this innate Philosophy, so often 
Gives life and body to invisible things, 
And animates the insensible, diffusing 
The feelings, passions, tendencies of man, 
Through the whole range of being. Though on earth, 
And most of all in living things, as birds 
And flowers, in things that beautify, and fill 
The air with harmony, and in the waters, 
So full of change, so apt to elegance 
Or power, — so tranquil when they lie at rest, 
So sportive when they trip it lightly on 
Their prattling way, and with so terrible 
And lion-like severity, when roused 
To break their bonds, and hurry forth to war 
With winds and storms,— though it find much on earth 
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Suited to its high purpose, yet the sky 

Is its peculiar home, and most of all, 
When it is shadowed by a shifting veil 

Of clouds, like to the curtain of a stage, 
Beautiful in itself, and yet concealing 

A more exalted beauty.” — Vol. IL. p- 143. 


This philosophic spirit is shown to be the highest reach of 
the great masters of song,— Homer, schylus, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Spenser, Milton, and Tasso,—all of whom the poet sees 
in a vision, in three circles, one above the other. In graphic, 
rapid painting, the poem is not surpassed even by Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s * Vision of the Poets.” Percival was singularly happy 
in throwing a wealth of imaginative power into single pas- 
sages, often into single words, and of such passages and 
graphic words “The Mind” is full, while, considered as a 
work of art, it is a tissue of mere fragments. In the glow of 
poetic heat, he pours forth imagery, thought, and impassioned 
feeling in lavish abundance. If this be set down as a fault, 
we may well ask, What poem is complete? There is no work 
which is not the fragment of a greater; and a poem, however 
entire may be its epic completeness in design and comprehen- 
sion, is level with its aim only in special parts. Thus judged, 
our poet both excels and fails. He descends less frequently 
from the elevation of genuine poetry than almost any other 
writer ; but his unvarying succession of brilliant imagery and 
suggestive thought has injured the effect of his finest passages. 
Thus in “The Mind” we are constantly turned aside by mi- 
nute beauties of thought and expression; yet with all the 
irregularity of its movement, no one can fail to be deeply im- 
pressed by its mystic philosophy and spiritual meditativeness. 

“ The Love of Study” and “ Mental Harmony” could have 
been written only by Percival. With a vividness which marks 
them as genuine, they picture the inward life of the scholar 
and the strong sympathy of kindred minds. The following 
passage from “ Mental Harmony ” lets us into the spirit of his 
mental life: — 

* All life, 
And all inferior orders, in the waste 
Of being spread before us, are to him 
Who lives in meditation, and the search 
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Of wisdom and of beauty, open books, 

Wherein he reads the Godhead, and the ways 

He works through his creation, and the links 

That fasten us to all things, with a sense 

Of fellowship and feeling, so that we 

Look not upon a cloud, or falling leaf, 

Or flower new blown, or human face divine, 

But we have caught new life, and wider thrown 

The door of reason open, and have stored 

In memory’s secret chamber, for dark years 

Of age and weariness, the food of thought, 

And thus extended mind, and made it young, 

When the thin hair turns gray, and feeling dies.” 
— Vol. I. p. 41. 

In many other poems our author gives us insight into the 
singular system of philosophic belief whose principles he set 
forth only in poetry. The general tone of his speculations is 
sad enough. While he found delight in bold and lofty imag- 
inings, few could sympathize with him or even follow him. 
His life and philosophy were much alike, — both earnest, pro- 
found, and sad. 

Nature was to him as a living spirit. Feeling that earthly 
passions were beneath the sacred character of poetry, he 
turned to Nature as the nearest approach to ideal perfection. 
In the endless variety of her forms, he found something to har- 
monize with his own varying moods. He has written scarcely 
a poem which is not colored by natural scenery. His earliest 
work, * The New England Seasons,” written at the age of 
sixteen, is remarkable for its clear and sharply-drawn sketches 
of landscape. His meditative and lonely boyhood brought 
him into close sympathy with Nature. His poetry was mostly 
written to embody his own feelings and thoughts; and as his 


, 


direct intercourse with men was very slight, it is not strange 
that his writings should deal so little with human passion and 
character; yet in such sketches as ** The Deserted Wife,” and 
* The Lunatic Girl,” there is so great dramatic power that we 
cannot but lament that a mind capable of such refinement of 
feeling had not oftener ventured on the creation of character. 
It is his attachment to natural beauty that gives him so little 
favor with the great crowd of readers, who are apt to estimate 
his poetry far below its real worth; while to a keen, sensitive, 
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thoughtful mind, there are few modern poets who bring purer 
and nobler pleasure. To read him to the highest advantage, 
one needs to do with Percival as he would with Spenser's 
“ Faerie Queene,” — for the two poets have much in common ; 
he needs the month of June, woodland scenery, the songs of 
birds, the absence of all which reminds him of sin and wretch- 
edness. In such a state he easily falls into the mood which 
inspired the poet. 

Percival’s devotion to Nature springs from causes unlike 
those which affected many of his contemporaries. With Words- 
worth, Nature is sought chiefly because of her quickening 
influence upon his spiritual being. Bryant, with his entire 
devotion, never forgets that Nature was made for man. But 
Shelley and Percival feel the highest joy in the simple love of 
Nature for her own sake. The stream, the forest, the sky, 
fill them with a pure Grecian Nature-worship. How far this 
was due to the study of Greek literature — for with both it 
was a passion— we cannot tell. But this study certainly in- 
creased their native zest. Percival has more of the true Greek 
spirit than Shelley. One can trace in many of his poems a 
subtile sympathy with the mythic impersonations of the Greek 
poetry, to which Shelley does not so completely yield himself. 
The great difference, indeed, between Percival and most other 
poets of Nature is this, — while they describe natural scenery 
as one would take an inventory, he enters into sympathy with 
every object which meets his eye, Feels its poetic spirit, loses 
all thought of self, and in the moment of inspiration pours 
forth his conceptions fresh and perfect as they came to him. 
The reading of such poetry carries us completely out of our- 
selves into the poet’s ideal world. His imaginative paintings 
stand out in strong colors. Take, for instance, the following 
sketch, as distinctly visible as if Landseer had thrown it on 
canvas : — 

“ The sun glows overhead 
Intensely, and the hot and sultry blue, 
Unclouded and unstained, burns with the blaze 
That fills the orb of noon: the panting hart 
Looks for a shelter, and a cool, fresh spring 
To slake his thirst ; the cattle in the brook 
Lave their hot sides, and underneath the elm, 
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Arching its hanging branches till they dip 
And kiss the scarcely gliding water, mute 
And patiently await the coming on 

Of evening, to go out around the beds 

Of tufted grass and wild-flowers, there to crop 
The tender herbage.” — Vol. I. p. 278. 


His poems, while seemingly the free outgush of poetic feel- 
ing, and never taking the highest form of creative art, are full 
of pictures which show artistic skill. What an awful intensity 
and cumulative power in this description of a thunder-storm! 
He represents the clouds as endowed with life, as beings who, 


“ Heaped in those sulphury masses, heavily ° 
Jutting above their bases, like the smoke 
Poured from a furnace, or a roused volcan >, 
Stand on the dun horizon, threatening 
Lightning and storm, — who, lifted from the hills, 
March onward to the zenith, ever darkening, 
And heaving into more gigantic towers 
And mountainous piles of blackness, — who then roar 
With the collected winds within your womb, 
Or the far uttered thunders, — who ascend 
Swifter and swifter, till wide overhead 
Your vanguards curl and toss upon the tempest 
Like the stirred ocean on a reef of rocks 
Just topping o’er its waves, while deep below 
The pregnant mass of vapor and of flame 
Rolls with an awful pomp, and grimly lowers, 
Seeming to the struck eye of fear the car 
Of an offended spirit, whose swart features 
Glare through the sooty darkness, fired with vengeance, 
And ready with uplifted hand to smite 
And scourge a guilty nation.” — Vol. I. p. 284. 


Percival deals largely in imagery drawn from the sky and 
the clouds. In “ The Mind,” there is a picture of the moon 
breaking through a rift of many tremulous clouds, and light- 
ing up the whole heavens with strange brilliancy, which even 
equals the thunder-storm in vivid scenic power. Pictures of 
sunset and sunrise are ever recurring ; indeed, there is hardly 
a poem without cloud scenery. It is somewhat curious that 
only modern poets have dealt in cloud-imagery. Among the 
earlier English poets, it is found only, and scarcely, in Milton 
and Thomson. But Wordsworth, Shelley, Bryant, and Perci- 
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val have all found it prolific in poetic symbolism ; nay, each 
has written a separate poem in which to embody his distinct 
impressions thence derived. With Wordsworth, the clouds 
become a source of meditative delight and a bond of almost 
human sympathy; Bryant sends out to them delicate, airy 
fancies; Percival enters into their secret meaning, and finds 
in them **a volume full of wisdom;” but Shelley alone has 
sueceeded in impersonating their very spirit. 

Scientific exactness and scholarly accuracy appear continu- 
ally in Percival’s descriptive poetry, while his power of ren- 
dering language plastic as the potter’s clay gives fulness to 
the expression and ease to the flow of his verse. Those 
familiar with * The Coral Grove ” will instantly recall its deli- 
cate finish, and minute, life-like touches. His descriptions 
read as if they were the impassioned utterance of a full mind ; 
yet we have his own avowal, that his finest passages were 
wrought over many times before they were put on paper. We 
can thus explain the origin of many of those poems which in 
their evolution are like the intricacies of a labyrinth, — every 
sentence clear, distinct, expressive in its parts, but so entan- 
gled with analogies and endless chasings of thought that the 
reader is as fairly lost as if he had attempted to follow Choate 
through one of his breathless periods. This is a fault alike 
in prose and in poetry. The errant play of fancy is somewhat 
curbed in our author's later poems, but it is especially marked 
in his sketches from nature. He had carefully studied the 
scenery of New England; his quick eye let nothing escape 
his notice; the secrets of the flowers, the forests, the skies, 
the storm, were all known to him. Nature had become so 
much a part of his own life, that, as often as he put pen to 
paper, he could not help giving off recollections which seemed 
as vivid and precious as native thoughts. Hence the singu- 
larly outward, and at the same time personal, character of his 
poetry ; hence, too, the truthfulness and chaste beauty of his 
sketches. All American poets have made our scenery a study. 
Dana has stamped objects here and there with strong feeling ; 
Bryant lingers like a lover amid the glens and forests and 
flowers ; Whittier intersperses tradition with rare bits of land- 
scape, and throws over all a moss-like beauty ; Emerson grasps 
VOL. XCI. — NO. 188. 8 
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a scene firmly, and reproduces its features with a singular 
union of real and ideal coloring ; Lowell’s pictures thrill the 
beholder with a fine, living sense of the beautiful ; but Perci- 
val, more than all others, seems to enter into the very heart 
of Nature, and to dramatize her life. 

Few can have failed to notice the repose which characterizes 
the best poetry of our time. It comes partly from that inward 
self-poise of the mind which attends its highest efforts, but 
mainly from the love of meditative quiet. Percival is no ex- 
ception to this law. Even his lyrics seldom burst out in free, 
joyous feeling, while his more sober poems are fit only for 
“ the still air of delightful studies.” The vigor of his poetry 
is self-centred and profound. Akin to this spirit of repose is 
his dreaminess,—a faculty which he shares with De Quincey 
and Richter. His prose “ picture of the feelings and musings 
of an imaginative mind,” in panoramic fulness and minute- 
ness, in breadth of imagination and activity of fancy, is with- 
out an equal. His *“* Dreams,” * Ruins,” * Musings,” * Pleas- 
ures of Childhood,” “ Greece from Mount Helicon,’ and 
*“ Dream of a Day,” all show a marvellous range of vision- 
ary power. De Quincey can summon up brilliant pageantry 
by the magie of opium; but Percival, in the stillness of his 
library, revels in scenes which, as he sees them, it is hardly 
in the power of language adequately to set forth. With De 
Quincey the dream in all its mazes is still a dream; with 
Percival and Jean Paul the dream is only another name for 
pictures which are painted to the life, and affect us like the 
reality. 

Percival enjoys no slight fame as the poet of love. His 
portraiture of the affections has rare beauty. Though the 
emotion often arose and died away only in the poet’s heart, 
he seldom wrote without the prompting of genuine feeling. 
Purity of thought lifts his poetry far enough above the senti- 
mental vein; longings to grasp and embody the ideal, remove 
his creations from the sphere of ordinary existence. They 
differ widely from those of Tennyson; for while Tennyson 
paints woman true to life, Percival paints her only after the 
image conceived in his own brain. Hence his women are 
nearly all like himself, impassioned, thoughtful, thrilling with 
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sensibility, touched with a kind of ideal sadness, yet having a 
certain freshness and youthful glow which belong to the finest 
traits of womanly character. His portraits are always strongly 
drawn, but often so woven into the piece that they cannot be 
separated from it. The following, however, will speak for 
itself : — 
* Around her marble neck her raven hair 
In flowing curls and waving tresses hung ; 
There was a pensive spirit in her eye, 
Whose sparkling jet, beneath a falling lid 
Fringed with its long, dark lashes, vainly hid 
The fire of love that lit it.” — Vol. I. p. 204. 
That Percival had no mean estimate of deep and enno- 
bling love, is evident from the following passage in * Pro- 


, 


metheus ” : — 


** But there is one affection, which no stain 
Of earth can ever darken, when two find, 
The softer and the manlier, that a chain 
Of kindred taste hath fastened mind to mind ; — 
*T is an attraction from all sense refined, 
Not purer shone the sky-born vestal fire ; 
The good can only know it; "tis not blind, 
As love is, unto baseness ; its desire 
Is, but with hands intwined, to lift our being higher.” 


— Vol. If. p. 113. 


His range in this department of creative power is not wide. 
His characters do not differ much from one another ; and even 
his longer works, founded on the development of love, are 
alike in their general features. In * The Wreck” we have a 
story of love, separation, and reunion in death ; in ** The Vil- 
lage Girl,”’ a picture of desertion and madness; in * A Tale,” 
love defeating its own end by too great sensitiveness. 

Some have thought that Percival’s chief merit lay in his 
lyric poetry. With a view of incorporating all varieties of 
metre into our own language, he made versification a special 
study. “Studies in Verse’ (which will soon be published) 
show a power of adapting words to thoughts, which translators 
would do well to imitate. His hexameter verse, a few speci- 
mens of which are given in the “ Classic Melodies,” abun- 
dantly vindicates its fitness to convey Saxon thought, while 
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his translations of German and Italian lyrics retain the very 
tone and spirit of the original thought. His merit as a lyric 
poet is enhanced by the exceeding simplicity and crystal clear- 
ness of his language. He rarely takes any but the sharply-cut 
and expressive words in common use. Sometimes he even 
sacrifices dignity, though never aptness of diction, in his close 
adherence to Saxon speech. Like Goethe, he turns the sim- 
plest language into living pictures of his ideas. His lyries are 
remarkable for their melody. Though his blank verse seldom 
trips in rhythm, and flows on almost like impassioned prose, 
his mastery of the lyric measure is complete. He even rivals 
Shelley. The strain is always musical, and often he seems to 





use words only to embody the mysterious music of another 
world. None but some lone spirit like himself can feel the 
full force of his lyric inspiration; yet whenever he touches 
the common sympathies of the race, his lyrics glow with the 
fire and energy of Burns. What lover of his country does not 
feel the blood quicken in his veins, as he reads * New Eng- 
land,” ** The Flag,’ and “* To the Eagle”? Who that has 
held communion with high thoughts can fail of sympathy with 
“Genius Waking”? Who that has struggled up to fame, 
and felt its emptiness, will not respond to his * Farewell to my 
Lyre”? ? Who that has passionately loved an ideal will not 
be touched by the pure crystal beauty of his songs? Who 
can fail to drink in with joy the clear melody of * The Sere- 
nade” and * Midnight Music’? ? What softened pathos in 
his elegiac verse! What a lofty feeling courses through that 
address to the sun in “ Prometheus,” beginning, ** Centre ef 
light and energy!” Yet beautiful as his lyrics are in expres- 
sion and melody, like the chorus in the Greek tragedy, which 





“ Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart,” 


they are mostly lacking in those touches of feeling which 
* make the whole world kin.” 

His sonnets, however,.are not less remarkable for depth of 
feeling than for delicate finish and nice shadings of thought. 
The limitations of the sonnet at once restrained his tendency 
to pile thought on thought in endless succession, and gratified 
his pride in mastering the difficulties of versification. The 
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sonnet, indeed, is in one sense a measure of poetic power. It 
is the true confessional of poets. Perhaps no other form of 
composition has been so generally cultivated in English poetry ; 
and it is curious to notice how, in the hands of different poets, 
it clings close to the heart, and wrests thence the secrets of 
the inner life. For Spenser and Sidney it became the record 
of sweet and tender fancies ; with Shakespeare, gently veiling 
the events of his personal history, it was infused with manly 
vigor ; at one time harsh with the war-cry of religious liberty, 
at another, plaintive with self-chiding, it gains added strength 
in the hands of Milton; Wordsworth still further widens its 
sphere, and breathes into it his “ sweet, silent thoughts ”’ with 
Nature, not less than his earnest meditations on human life ; 
Hartley Coleridge lends it rare sweetness and gentle move- 
ment; Keats pours into it the passing emotions of his singularly 
ideal life ; Lowell trusts it with feelings almost too delicate for 
words ; Mrs. Browning and Jones Very utter in it their mys- 
tical religious aspirations; while Percival fills it with the sad, 
thoughtful, and often religious yearnings of his lonely life. 
He delighted to express in it his passionate love of Nature and 
Beauty and Truth. How gentle and deep is the feeling here 
embodied, and how felicitously expressed ! 


“ O Evening! I have loved thee with a joy 
Tender and pure, and thou hast ever been 
A soother of my sorrows. When a boy, 
I wandered often to a lonely glen, 
And, far from all the stir and noise of men, 
Held fond communion with unearthly things, 
Such as come gathering brightly round us, when 
Imagination soars and shakes her wings. 
Yes, in that secret valley, doubly dear 
For all its natural beauty, and the hush 
That ever brooded o’er it, I would lay 
My thoughts in deepest calm, and if a bush 
Rustled, or small bird shook the beechen spray, 
There seemed a ministering angel whispering near.” 


Vol. IL. pp. 232, 233. 
In the following sonnet the poet seems to have given a true 
picture of the earnest, thoughtful spirit with which he turned 


to Nature as the sole companion of his meditations : — 
8 * 
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“ O Thou sole-sitting Spirit of Loneliness ! 
Whose haunt is by the wild and dropping caves, 
Thou of the musing eye and scattered tress, 

I meet thee with a passionate joy, no less 
Than when the mariner, from off his waves, 
Catches the glimpses of a far blue shore, — 
He thinks the danger of his voyage o’er, 
And, pressing all his canvas, steers to land, 
With a glad bosom and a ready hand. 

So I would hie me to thy desolate shade, 
And seat myself in some deep-sheltered nook, 
And never breathe a wish again to look 

On the tossed world. but rather, listless laid, 


Pore on the bubbles of the passing brook.” 
— Vol. I. pp- 379, 380. 


Arr. V.— Histoire de  Esclavage dans Tl Antiquité. Par H. 
Watton, Licenci¢ en Droit, Maitre de Conférences a I’Ecole 
Normale, Professeur Suppléant d’Histoire Moderne a la Fa- 
culté des Lettres de Paris. Paris: Imprimé par Autorisa- 
tion du Roi, 4 Imprimerie Royale. MDCCCXLVIL. 3 


vols. S8vo. 





Tue decay and final overthrow of the Roman Republic form 
a series of events so grand in their proportions, so tragic in 
their incidents, and so important in their results, as to have 
merited and won the careful attention of the most sagacious 
students of history. Its causes —if ascertained — should be 
warnings in all times and among all nations; for causes them- 
selves are simple and of constant recurrence, — it is only their 
combinations that are manifold and of special application. 
But the disease which prostrated this mighty state was in itself 
so complicated, it lay so long hidden while its victim was 
vainly boasting of exuberant strength, and when at length it 
burst into view its attack was so virulent and fatal, that it is 
no wonder inquirers are baffled in their investigations, or led 
by specious symptoms to neglect the true seat of the malady. 
All of the various causes assigned,—the inherent defects of 
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the political organization, the inadequacy of the control exer- 
cised by religion, the blasting influence of slavery, the enor- 
mous expansion of territory, the corrupting flood of wealth 
which poured in from Eastern conquests, the mischievous 
tenure of land, — all these played their part in this melancholy 
drama; but the precise harm done by each, and how far each 
was an essential and adequate cause, how far a mere temporary 
adjunct, — these are problems difficult to solve. 

One of the causes enumerated above has been exhaustively 
discussed by M. Wallon, in its whole nature and bearing on 
the history of antiquity. His three volumes are devoted to 
slavery in Greece and the Orient, under the Roman Republic, 
and under the Empire. After considering the baneful effects 
of this institution, he adds :-— 

“ Latifundia perdidere Italiam, morque provincias. The great do- 
mains! It is the form, in fact, under which this destructive action was 
earried on; but the principle of the evil was slavery. It is slavery, 
which, taking possession of the country, drove the free class to the city ; 
it is slavery which in this seat still disputed with it for labor: so that, 
shut out from all honorable careers, it perished in corruption, and left 
empty, in the city, that place which the slaves then came to take by 
means of emancipation.” — Vol. IT. p. 392. 

We propose to examine the process by which this was accom- 
plished, with the aid we can derive from Wallon’s work, and 
from Mommsen’s Rémische Geschichte, in which we find the 
most satisfactory discussion of the social and political changes 
under the Roman Republic. 

The character of Roman slavery varied of course with the 
social and political institutions of the state, and may in general 
be divided into three periods. In the first, or patriarchal era, 
the slave was a member of the family; in the second, the later 
republic, he was an instrument of capital and speculation ; in 
the last, he became a mere appendage to an establishment, kept 
rather for ostentation than for gain. It is hardly necessary to 
say, that neither of these forms existed independently of the 
others, nor can any precise epoch be assigned when one gave 
way to another. In general, it may be said that the second 
period lasted from shortly after the second Punic war almost to 
the time of the establishment of the Empire. Let us briefly 
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examine these periods, and see what influence slavery exerted 
in each over the public welfare. 

Probably no state out of Asia has presented the patriarchal 
form of society so completely as Rome under its original, or 
patrician government. Each family formed a unit, the pater- 
familias having power even of life and death over all his sons 
with their families, and over his unmarried daughters. The 
family also included the clients, who stood in a relation of de- 
pendence, and the slaves, who were absolute property. Pow-* 
erful gentes, like the Fabii and Claudii, had large numbers of 
adherents of both classes. We learn, for example, that Attus 
Clausus migrated to Rome with no less than five thousand 
followers. Wealth in those days consisted in land, and what 
the wealthy land-owner could not cultivate with his own hands 
was divided into smaller estates, and given in trust to his 
clients or slaves,— probably for a low rent payable in kind. 
Thus the cultivation of large estates was, as Mommsen ex- 
presses it, not large-farming ( Grosswirthschaft), “ but a mul- 
tiplication of small-farming ” (eine vervielfiltigte Kleinwirth- 
schaft). Probably most of the citizens, however, had only as 
much land as each could cultivate, with the help perhaps of a 
single slave.* 

“The patrimony of the Roman was in early times generally confined 
within these narrow limits, two jugera [about one acre]; afterward 
seven. ‘There was put in practice at Rome a maxim which the Car- 
i | thaginians put at least in writing; that the father of a family should be 
really master of the field, it was demanded that its extent should never 













surpass the measure of his means (ses forces). It is still within these 






limits that the portions assigned to citizens sent into colonies were com- 






prised, and Manius Curius, the conqueror of the Samnites, declared 





him a dangerous citizen who was not satisfied with this. So long as 






property was confined within these limits, slavery, it is easily under- 
stood, must be much restricted. The father of the family could scarcely 






have more than one assistant in his labors. Also the slave was suffi- 





ciently designated by the name of his master. They said the slave of 
Quintus, of Marcus, Quintipor, Marcipor (Q. puer ; M. puer) ; these 
old denominations had, according to Pliny, no other origin; and when 







* It must not be supposed that this state of society was confined to Patrician 
Rome. It existed among other Italian nations, and a plebeian had the same right 






as paterfamilias with a patrician. 
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the citizen was called from home by public duties, the slave took 
the direction of the farm, aided by some hired laborer. Even to the 
time of the first Punic war, there are found among the most illustri- 
ous citizens examples of this ancient moderation. Thus, Regulus, at 
the head of the army of Africa, asked his recall, giving as a reason, that 
the death of his slave, and the unfaithfulness of his hired man, left his 
little field neglected, and his family in distress.” — Wallon, Vol. IL. p. 7. 


What was naturally the character of slavery in this early 
state of society’. Mild, because all the social relations, the 
power of the paterfamilias over wife and children, the mutual 
connection of patron and client, in -fine, the whole patri- 
archal life, supposes a simple, contented frame of mind, good 
feeling between the members, and a conscious, but unstudied, 
community of interests. As soon as this spontaneous bond is 
loosened, as soon as the dependent members become discon- 
tented, and the ruling members harsh, as soon as the feeling 
of individual interest creeps in,—as soon, indeed, as the 
question begins to be asked why this connection exists, — the 
patriarchal system is at an end; and if its forms continue, 
as they will, it is no longer a patriarchal government, but a 
tyranny. But Roman slavery at the period of which we are 
treating was mild for other reasons as well. 


“The slaves tilling the land for the master were much less numerous 
than the free farmers (Péchter). Wherever the immigrating nation 
has not at once enslaved a population in the mass, slaves appear origi- 
nally to have been found in very limited numbers, and in consequence 
of this the free laborers have played a quite different part in the state 
from what we find later...... But even the slave was in general of 
Italian origin; the Volscian, Sabine, Etruscan captive must stand ina 
different relation to his master from that of the Syrian and Celt in later 
times. Besides, he had, as occupier of a portion of his master’s land 
(Parcelinhaber), not legally, to be sure, but in fact, land and cattle, wife 
and child, as well as the proprietor, and after emancipation came into 
practice, it lay within his power to work out his freedom.” — Mommsen, 
Vol. I. p. 173. 

The patriarchal state of society is one which, whether on the 
whole beneficial or not, is necessarily confined to an early stage 
of society. To this stage it may be, and no doubt is, admira- 
bly adapted ; but it cannot endure the light of literature, sci- 
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ence, the arts, and especially of commerce, — the great engine 
in the advancement of civilization, which depends entirely on 
individual rights and free competition, and is therefore from 
the outset at war with it. We do not care to argue from the 
“rights of man,” that it ought to disappear; it is enough to 
say that it does, and must, disappear. So soon as anything 
suggests, whether truly or falsely, to the subordinate mem- 
bers of society, that they are deprived by law of anything to 
which they have a right by nature, the result follows which 
we have sketched above,— individual interest begins to be 
consulted, the dependent members become uneasy, and the 
rulers despotic. Seldom has a government at this crisis the 
wisdom to yield with a good grace what must be sooner or 
later lost. The Roman government was no exception. 

The force which undermined, and at last shook down the 
patriarchal structure in Rome, was the growing feeling of the 
clients that they no longer needed the protection of the patri- 
cians, and no longer owed them allegiance. The struggle 
ensued which is familiar to all, and the details of which do 
not immediately concern our subject. From the moment the 
first blow was struck, the patriarchal system was doomed ; 
but two centuries were required for its final overthrow. Dur- 
ing this period, and until slavery on a large scale for specula- 
tion was fully established, which we have said was after the 
second Punic war, we have only a few indications, but those 
decisive, of the ruin this institution was beginning to work. 
The seizure of the Capitol by Appius Herdonius, B. C. 460, 
gives us a glimpse at the uneasiness of the slaves at this time 
in the fact that its leader held out freedom as an inducement 
for slaves to join his standard. And this well-known incident 
is by no means alone. Servile insurrections were among the 
constant terrors of the early republic, as they were among the 
most fearful horrors of the later republic. The most impor- 
tant indication, however, of the tendencies of this period is 
given in the Licinian laws, B. C. 366, which, besides their pro- 
vision that no person should occupy more than five hundred 
jugera (about 250 acres) of the public domain, bound the 
landholders to employ slaves upon their land only in a certain 
proportion to the number of free laborers, — a provision which 
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shows that alarm had already been taken at the increase of 
slave labor, and the consequent decay of small freeholds. The 
statesmen of this period knew that the strength of the state 
consisted in these small proprietors; and had not these well- 
timed and judicious laws been suffered to fall at once into 
desuetude, they might have effectually prevented the growth 
of latifundia ; for it was chiefly public land that was held in 
large estates, and it was only by the employment of slaves that 
the large estates could be rendered profitable. 

“* Latifundia perdidere Italiam.” Large estates ruined Italy. 
This is Pliny’s judgment, and its truth is generally accepted. 
Let us illustrate the process. 

‘The Senators, having the exclusive disposal of the public 
lands, had been accustomed from early times to occupy them 
themselves for a nominal rent. We can hardly wonder that, 
as no adequate control was placed over them by the Licinian 
law, they should disregard its requirements, and continue the 
old abuse. The law soon became a dead letter, and nothing 
now could have prevented the dreaded result but a correct 
public opinion, a clear apprehension of the future needs of the 
nation, or a healthy social tendency. Probably all these united 
would have been needed, but all eventually failed. Slavery 
undermined the social structure, and was the chief support of 
the system of large estates. For the present, to be sure, its in- 
fluence was slight, and the government was wise enough to 
counteract it by numerous colonies, planted in various parts of 
Italy. But this statesmanlike policy did not last lon 


cv, 
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“ Wherever,” says Mommsen, “a fixed number of old families of es- 
tablished wealth and inherited power conducts the government, they 
will in times of danger manifest as incomparably an unswerving con- 
sistency (2téhe Folgerichtigkeit) and heroic self-sacrifice, as in time of 
repose they will impress on their rule the stamp of short-sightedness, 
selfishness, and indolence.” — Vol. II. p. 67. 


These are precisely the qualities displayed by the govern- 
ment of Rome,—the first in the struggle with Carthage, the 
second when that struggle was over, and there was no longer 
any enemy to fear. If the social tendencies and policy of the 
government failed to erect any barrier against the new evil, 
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still less did publie opinion after the second Punie war, the 


time at which it became glaringly apparent. Rome was at 
this time almost wholly surrendered to the love of gain. She 
still loved power, but money more. Public spirit, official fidel- 
ity, individual honesty, once leading features of the Roman 
character, were so no longer. The Senate, it is true, still 
clung to its traditional policy, and would make the earth bend 
before it; but few generals or proconsuls could withstand the 
corruptions of the times, and the temptations of office. Igno- 
minious treaties of peace, still more disgraceful violations of 
them, disadvantageous alliances, unjust judgments, extortions 
and oppressions without bound, filled their coffers. Rome was 
as much hated as feared. Invincible by steel, she was soon 
found helpless against gold. The wars against Perseus, Viria- 
thus, and Numantia, and especially that against Jugurtha, 
show the unparalleled baseness of the generals, and the pow- 
erlessness of the Senate to check it.* 

It is well that in the growth of communities the purse super- 
sedes the sword as the arbiter of fate; and in the evils, we 
should not overlook the benefits of the change. It was the 
misfortune of Rome that, while the ferocity of manners was 
not softened thereby, the new scramble for wealth was neither 
adequately controlled by law, religion, and public opinion, nor 
connected with any great industrial and humanitarian enter- 
prises, such as make the same contest in our day rather benef- 
icent than harmful. It was wholly selfish. When once indi- 


* The character of the times is well illustrated by the following anecdote of Mar- 
cus Brutus, — one of the most upright men of his age, — related by Wallon, Vol. II. 
p. 42, from Cicero’s letter, Ad Atticum, VI. 2. “A law of Rome had formerly 
abolished (svpprime’) the rate of interest: they regulated it then at pleasure. The 
Stoic Brutus lent to the Senate of Salamis [in Cyprus] at four per cent a month, 
forty-eight per cent a year. He had obtained two decrees of the Senate to cover 
whatever illegality this loan, made to pay the tributes, originally had ; and, in order 
to force the payment of the interest, Scaptius, his man of straw, had obtained from 
Appius, governor of Cilicia, a command and troops; with them he besieged the 
Senate [of Salamis], or, if the term is preferred, blockaded it only, but so well that 
several Senators died of hunger. The Salaminians wished at any price to free 
themselves from this debt; they met to pay interest and capital; but this was not 
the object of Brutus. His agent refused the capital, he only wished for the interest, 
and sent to Cicero, successor of Appius, for new troops, — only fifty knights... .. 
After which had not Brutus a good right to cry out at Philippi, ‘ Virtue, thou art 


only aname!’” The loan, it is to be remembered, was illegal from the outset. 
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vidual interest had overthrown the patriarchal system in Rome, 
it was never checked until it had swallowed up all honor, law, 
and religion. The rulers of Rome at this epoch never asked 
themselves whether it were well for the state that they should 
appropriate all the public lands, adding to them whatever 
small estates they could obtain by force or fraud, and that 
slaves, scantily fed and clothed, and worked up like machines, 
at the highest productive rate, should till the land in place 
of the peasants of seven jugera, once the strength of Italy. 
Or if the question were asked, it was quickly answered, that 
more money was made in this way, and that was all which 
concerned either them or the state. 


“If small husbandry (/a petite culture) yields to large in an economic 
point of view, if it leaves a smaller part of its gross product to be dis- 
posed of, it is especially because it gives a larger proportion to the 
pay of the laborer, because it supports more arms. Large husbandry 
expends less and gives a larger income; small husbandry consumes 
more, and in a country which has no manufactures maintains a larger 
population of workmen. Now what did Italy need? Wealth? Con- 
quest gave it that of the world. It needed, to maintain its position, a 
numerous population of freemen. Its strength was then in reality 
connected with the maintenance of small husbandry, and it was not 
without reason that those who wished to lay the foundations of Rome 
for eternity, measured with so sparing a hand the field with which the 
colonist was to be satisfied. The datifundia, by the change which their 
extension introduced into the system of agriculture, diminished, there- 
fore, the free population. When a hundred domains were united into 
one, for a hundred masters there was one, and the others could no 
longer remain on the alienated land, even as hired laborers. But this 
evil would have been a small affair if slavery had not been there to 
aggravate it. Driven as master from his own patrimony, driven as 
farmer from the domain of the state, the plebeian saw himself besides 
shut out for the most part from rustic labor.” — Wallon, Vol. II. p. 347. 


Thus no restraint was placed on the growth of latifundia, 
and during the sixth century of the city (B. C. 250-150) 
they were extended with alarming rapidity. The war with 
Hannibal, by draining the country of men, and breaking up 
the small estates over alarge part of Italy, helped to bring about 
this result, —thus hastening the downfall of Rome in a way 
VOL. xcl.—NO. 188. 9 
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of which its great author had probably no thought. The pre- 
cepts of Cato — so often regarded as a model Roman of the old 
school, and at all events a sincere patriot and honest man — 
show how completely the new ideas had mastered the public 
mind. 


“ Even at the beginning of his treatise on agriculture, he asks wheth- 
er he ought not to sacrifice this pursuit to those more lucrative means 
of employing time and money ; and, if he persists in his first design, it 
is not because rustic cares have in their favor the authority of ancestors, 
because they produce a stronger race of men, because they give a more 
honorable gain; it is also because, after all, their profits are surer; he 
writes his treatise in order, if possible, to make them also greater. 
Moreover, free labor has no more dangerous enemy; and, if it is 
necessary to have recourse to it, he takes great pains to prohibit keep- 
ing the farmer or hired man beyond the time agreed upon.” — J bid., 


Vol. II. p. 352. 


The nature of this revolution is thus forcibly described by 
Mommsen : — 


“Thus began the second campaign of Capital against Labor, or what 
is in antiquity essentially the same, against peasant husbandry (Bau- 
ernwirthschaft) ; and if the first had been mischievous, it seemed mild 
and humane when compared with the second. The capitalists no 
longer lent on interest, as this process in itself ceased to be practicable, 
since the small proprietors had now no need of any considerable sur- 
plus, and also was not simple and radical enough; but they bought up 
the peasant homesteads (Bauernstellen) and changed them at best into 
farms cultivated by slaves. This was still called Agriculture ; it was, in 
point of fact, essentially the employment of capital in the production of 
the fruits of the earth. The description of the peasanty which Cato 
gives is excellent and quite correct; but how does it agree with the 
husbandry which he depicts and recommends? If a Roman Senator — 
as not seldom may have been the case — possessed four such estates as 
Cato described, there now lived upon the same space which had sup- 
ported a hundred or a hundred and fifty peasant families in the time of 
the old small husbandry, one family of free people, and perhaps fifty 
slaves, mostly unmarried. If this was the medicine to heal the declin- 
ing public economy ( Volkswirthschaft), it was too much like the disease 
itself.” — Vol. I. p. 832. 

“ A favorite method was to drive out of the house the wife and chil- 
dren of the peasant while he was in the field, and then bring him to 
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terms on the theory of the thing being already accomplished.” — Vol. 
II. p. 79. 
This is illustrated by Horace (Od. II. 18. 26) : — 
“ Pellitur paternos 
In sinu ferens deos 
Et uxor et vir sordidosque natos.” 

“Time only made the condition of things worse. Capital waged war 
upon Labor, — that is, the freedom of the person, — always, of course, 
under the severest forms of law, but no longer by the indecent means 
of reducing the free man to slavery on account of his debts, but from 
the outset with slaves lawfully bought and paid for; the city usurer of 
old times appeared in appropriate (zeifgemdss) form as owner of a 
plantation. But the final result was in both cases the same: the decay 
of the Italian peasantry, the crowding out of small husbandry, first in 
a part of the provinces, then in Italy, by the cultivation of large estates; 
the preponderating tendency of these also in Italy towards grazing, and 
the cultivation of oil and wine; finally, the substitution of slaves for 
free laborers in the provinces as well as in Italy.”— /éid., Vol. IL. p. 72. 


In this manner capital possessed itself of the whole field of 
Roman agriculture; and Italy was devoted to the increase, 
not of * high-minded men,” but of wealth. If the process had 
stopped here, the ruin would have been certain ; republicanism 
was doomed. But another step hastened the ruin, and de- 
stroyed civilization as well as republicanism. This was the 
abandoning agriculture over a large part of Italy, and convert- 
ing the arable soil into pasture-ground. As the former step 
had substituted a few slaves for more than double the number 
of freemen, this expelled slave labor itself, and a few herds- 
men were now seen in place of large gangs of chained slaves. 
This change is a remarkable one, and deserves examination. 
Profitable grazing requires that land should be abundant and 
cheap, and population sparse. Thus at the present day the 
great grazing regions — Texas, Kentucky, and Vermont, for 
instance —are remote from the commercial centres. But in 
Italy, at the period we are considering, although it was a long- 
settled country, to all appearance increasing every day in 
power and wealth, it was found more profitable to raise cattle 
than to cultivate the land. Of course this was not universal. 
The immediate neighborhood of Rome was no doubt still occu- 
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pied by villas and market-gardens. It is the fact of the change 
that is noteworthy, —a change that illustrates perhaps better 
than anything else the decay of Roman civilization. It was a 
movement toward barbarism ; for it substituted wild lands for 
cultivated, superseded the systematic and laborious life of the 
farmer by the indolent, roaming life of the herdsman, and fin- 
ished the work begun by the Jatifundia in absorbing little 
homesteads into large estates. A proposition at the present 
day to turn Norfolk County wholly into pasture lands would 
excite only a smile; but Italy, B. C. 250, was more fertile than 
Norfolk County, and more densely peopled, 

It is interesting to know how this fundamental change not 
only could be afforded, but could be so lucrative that Cato, 
when asked what was the most profitable pursuit for a man, 
answered, * to be a good grazier”’ (bene pascere) ; what next, 
** to be a pretty good grazier ;”’ what next, “ to be a poor gra- 
zier ;”’ and fourthly, to cultivate (Cie. de Off., IL. 25). In the 
first place, the way had been prepared by the latifundia, which 
had depopulated large tracts of land, driving their inhabitants 
to the cities. The free population of Italy, which had recov- 
ered by its inherent vitality from the devastations of the second 
Punic war, was now rapidly decreasing. 

“From the end of the war with Hannibal to B. C. 159,” says Momm- 
sen, “ the number of citizens is constantly rising, the cause of whieh is 
to be sought in the constant and extensive distributions of domain land ; * 
after B. C. 159, at which time the census reported 328,000 citizens 
capable of bearing arms, there is exhibited on the other hand a regular 
decrease, since the register shows, B. C. 154, 324,000, B. C. 147, 
$22,000, B. C. 131, 319,000 able-bodied citizens,—a fearful result for 
a period of deep peace within and without.” — Vol. IL. p. 79. 

“Tf we can imagine England with its lords, its squires, and especially 
its city, but with its freeholders and farmers changed into paupers, its 
workmen and sailors into slaves, we shall form a tolerably good image 


of the population of the Italian peninsula at this time.”—Vol. IL. p. 396, 


This fact would perhaps be enough in itself to explain even a 


* At least nineteen colonies were planted during this period within the limits of 
modern Italy ; and in all, lots of land were distributed among a number of poor cit- 
izens, —a policy precisely analogous to that of our Homestead Bill, and which had 
the same object in view 
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change so momentous as that from a higher to a lower grade of 
agricultural pursuits. Italy was becoming depopulated and 
barbarous. But another circumstance nearly as important 
aided in this. 

“ Rome began to be the capital of all the states of the Mediterranean, 
and Italy the mere precinct ( Weichbild) of Rome. More than this it 
did not care to be, and with opulent indifference satisfied itself with carry- 
ing on a merely passive commerce, such as every city which is nothing 
but a capital city must carry on; they had money enough, no doubt, to 
pay for everything which they needed and did not need. On the other 
hand, the most unproductive of all occupations, brokerage and money- 
collecting ( Hebungswesen), were the true seat and firm citadel of Ro- 


man economy.” — Mommsen, Vol. I. p. 830. 


It was a fatal delusion of Rome, that she thought it possible to 
live without doing her share of the world’s production. Hence 
that horrible oppression of the subject provinces, which were 
forced to send the products of their lands to Rome, and limit 
themselves to a bare subsistence. Hence the largesses to the 
people,— which could be well afforded when the corn cost 
nothing, — and the deep demoralization which resulted. The 
peasants had been driven to the city, and were now to be fed 
by those who had their lands. 

Mommsen censures the government at this juncture for neg- 
lecting to protect Italian farmers against competition from 
without, by duties on the importation of foreign corn, and des- 
ignates the sale of such corn at nominal prices, and its free dis- 
tribution among the people, as one cause of the decline of agri- 
culture and the decay of the peasantry. That this had much 
to do with the corruption of the city population there is no 
question ; but its influence on agrarian relations is more doubt- 
ful. To be sure, the competition was an unfair and unhealthy 
one; for it brought slave-grown products extorted by oppres- 
sion into competition with those of free and individual labor. 
But the remedy lay further back, in putting a stop to the op- 
pressions and exactions in the provinces, especially in Sicily. 
Or if no remedy could be applied, and it was proved that corn 
could not be grown to advantage in Italy, the alternative was 
left, to which many a nation has been driven, of turning its in- 
dustry in another direction. Had this problem been presented 
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two hundred years earlier, when Italy was inhabited by an en- 
ergetic and independent people, they would have solved it as 
vasily as did the people of New England, when driven by the 
tariff to engage in manufactures. So far as productive energy 
still remained, this was done. Grazing was the resort of most, 
as giving high profits with little labor; and where cultivation 
was still carried on, the olive and the vine took the place of 
corn. The Aminzwan and Falernian began to be mentioned 
by the side of the Thasian and Chian,” and with wine and oil 
“Italy together with Greece supplied almost exclusively the 
whole territory of the Mediterranean.” 

When we say that Italy had ceased to be a producing coun- 
try, we mean in comparison with its natural powers and its con- 
sumption. It still produced and exported; but its commerce 
was on the whole passive, that is to say, as is the case with the 
United States at the present day, its imports largely exceeded 
its exports; while the balance was not left, as in this country, 
to furm a constantly increasing debt, but was plundered with 
a high hand. Had not the habits of the people ceased to be 
productive, we might have looked for a still more fundamental 
change, in the development of manufactures, which never oc- 
cupied the place in antiquity that they hold in our day. That 
no such development was made, which might have almost neu- 
tralized the destructive changes we have described, is due partly 
to the simple habits of the mass of the people, who did not de- 
mand a large supply of manufactured goods, partly to the want 
of machinery, which is essential to any extensive manufactures, 
but chiefly to the rottenness of the social fabric and national 
character ; for neither simple manners nor rude implements 
could long restrain a really ingenious and productive people. 

We have traced the destructive influence of slavery on the 
common weal, and think we have shown that it may be re- 
garded as the chief instrument by which the economic struc- 
ture of the Roman state was shaken. We can devote but lit- 
tle space to exhibiting its equally destructive effects on the 
Roman character. No doubt many causes were at work in 
this direction, especially that which we have already men- 
tioned, the inordinate and unregulated passion for gain. But, 
says Wallon, “in order that public depravity could reach 
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this point, there must be in the bosom of socicty a being 
similar to man and freed by public opinion from all the moral 
obligations proclaimed by the human conscience,—a_ being 
who can be turned to vice as well as to virtue without outrage 
to his nature, all whose excesses are lawful as soon as com- 
manded.” Such was the slave in Rome. The details ef his 
character will be recalled by any one familiar with the Latin 
comedy. 

In other ways, also, slavery was productive of similar re- 
sults. The common practice of emancipation, hardly less 
advantageous to the master than to the slave, because the 
freedman was nearly as much under his control as the slave, 
created thousands of citizens of low character and of foreign 
birth, so that the people of Rome was no longer Roman. 


“The true Roman people, that plebeian and free race, which had 
laid the foundation of the greatness of Rome, had long ceased to exist; 
and slavery had not only enfeebled and degraded it, it had in some 
sort transformed it. When Scipio A2milianus was resisting the mur- 
murs of the crowd, saying, ‘ You will not frighten me, unchained, you 
whom I brought to Rome loaded with irons, he might excite resent- 
ment, but could not be contradicted.” — Wallon, Vol. II. p. 392. 


No doubt emancipation was often a real benefit conferred 
by a kind or grateful master on a faithful slave ; no doubt, too, 
it often introduced valuable citizens into the state, — we read 
of freedmen of wealth and character, and we know that teach- 
ers and secretaries were chiefly slaves, — but the great mass 
of the slaves were the refuse of all nations swept into Rome 
by conquest and kidnapping; and even a good slave was 
spoiled in a year, by the corrupt atmosphere in which he 
lived. Of course the root of the evil was slavery itself, and 
the harm wrought by emancipation was indirect, 
wretches whom Rome had first stolen and then corrupted, 
and “to whom Rome was a stepmother, not a mother,” the 
government of Italy and of the world. Emancipation in itself 
was, on the other hand, beneficial so far as it had any influ- 





giving to 


ence; and when Augustus endeavored to suppress the prac- 
tice, he was really cutting off the supply of free citizens. 


* Augustus, on founding his empire, was terrified at the mobility of 
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the soil on which he had to establish it. He wished to render the peo- 
ple stable, and he thought he should reach this result by struggling 
against the progress of manumissions, not seeing that the mobility of the 
Roman people came from a double current,—one which swept away 
the freeman, another which brought the freedman into his place ; and 
that to stop off the second without restraining the first, was not to 
bring about a reform, but a void.” — Wallon, Vol. II. p. 425, 

A third evil we have already briefly considered in the reac- 
tion on the city population of the absorption of small estates, 
—a process which drove the peasants to swell that formidable 
and ever-increasing army, the Roman proletariat,—a true 
Nemesis, bringing double vengeance on the city for the injus- 
tice it had permitted. 

Still another mischievous effect of slavery was, that it ren- 
dered labor disgraceful. A large number of pursuits, in them- 
selves honorable, were given over to slaves, and hence es- 
teemed servile, while the accepted rule, that “ no respectable 
man would suffer himself to be paid for personal services,” * 
arose, doubtless, in part from this prejudice. 

If in these various ways slavery poisoned the inner life of 
the state, the insurrections of the seventh century of the city 
shook its outward frame no less fearfully. The slaves of Italy 
were not an ignorant, timid race, but were in every way equal 
to their masters,—cultivated Greeks, wily Cretans, athletic 
Syrians, fierce Thracians and Dalmatians. Eunus, Athenion, 
and Spartacus proved themselves more than matches for aver- 
age Roman commanders, and, knowing that, when one servile 
war was suppressed, there were still left the same scheming 





minds, and the same restless spirits, as materials for another, 
we need not wonder at the barbarity of the vengeance, nor at 
the watchfulness of the police. After the defeat of Spartacus, 
six thousand of the insurgents were crucified along the road 
from Rome to Capua; and an incident related by Cicero is a 
worthy companion-piece to that of the Italian farmer who suc- 
cessfully defended himself with arms against robbers, and was 
consequently punished by the Austrian government for having 


* For instance, the Lex Cincia forbade a lawyer to receive a fee for arguing a 
case. No public officer received anything for his services, and agencies, bailments, 
&c. among friends gave no claim for recompense. 
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arms in his possession. A slave in Sicily, who had delivered 
the country from an enormous wild boar, was crucified by the 
pretor for having had the spear with which he killed it in his 
possession, —**a weak and unworthy piece of cruelty,” says 
Wallon, “which Cicero does not dare to blame, and which 
Valerius Maximus approves.” 

We have indicated a final stage in the history of Roman 
slavery, when slaves came to be held rather for luxury and 
show than for profit. How far this stage existed side by side 
with the others, it is impossible to determine ; but in itself it 
is 2 marked characteristic of society under the empire, as was 
natural with a rudely luxurious people. The theatre and the 
gladiatorial shows exemplify this in public and on a large 
scale ; for although the owners of the actors and gladiators 
held them for profit, for the community they were unproduc- 
tive.* In private the nobles indulged themselves to excess in 
this species of ostentation. When they went out, they were 
accompanied by “ legions” or “ cohorts” of slaves, as ancient 
writers express it. ‘The moderation of Cato the Censor, 
Scipio, Carbo, Mark Antony, and Cato Uticensis is lauded, 
because they restricted themselves in their expeditions to 
taking with them three, five, seven, eight, and twelve slaves.” 
And as regards the two Catos, Valerius Maximus, * after hav- 
ing compared with the three slaves of the elder, the twelve 
carried by the younger under similar circumstances, adds, ¢ It 
is numerically more, but less when we take into account the 
difference of manners in their times.’”’ So rapid had been 
the growth of luxury. This was still under the republic ; un- 
der the empire no bounds were placed to extravagance. 

“Cato was indignant in his day that more should be paid for a hand- 
some slave than for a piece of land. Martial speaks of entire inheri- 
tarices absorbed in such purchases; of women, of young children, costing 
100,000 sesterces (35,000); and Pliny gives a detailed instance, with 
the names of the merchant and the purchaser. What brought Rome to 
this prodigality was not only the sensuality which was to be satisfied, but 
also the pleasures of the mind, — literature, the fine arts; noble fruits 
of civilization, which ripened freely in the open air in Greece, but 
whose cultivation in Italy still demanded the care of a foreign hand ; 


* A respectable show of gladiators cost, says Mommsen, 50,000 thalers ($37,500). 
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and, besides, the aristocracy disdained sometimes to cultivate them 
itself, thinking it had the right to command their services for money. 
The merchants exerted themselves to meet its wants; they procured 
men of letters, artists.” — Wallon, Vol. II. p. 165. 

A story told by Seneca (Ep. XXVII. 4 seq.) is cited in 
illustration of this. It is of a certain Sabinus, a rich man, 
who had so poor a memory that he could not remember even 
the names of Ulysses and Achilles. 

“ Nevertheless, he desired to seem learned. Therefore he devised 
this short-hand method. <A large sum of money bought slaves, — one 
to have the charge of Homer, one of Hesiod; and among nine others 
he distributed nine lyric poets. It is not to be wondered at that they 
cost him much; if he could not find such, he had them made (fueven- 
dos locavit). When this band was ready, he began to torment his com- 
panions. He had at his feet those from whom he would from time to 
time ask verses to quote, and often break in in the midst of a conversa- 
tlon.” One Satellius Quadratus, “when Sabinus had said that each of 
his slaves cost him a hundred thousand sesterces, answered, ‘ You might 
have bought so many cases of books for less.’ But he was of opinion 
that he knew whatever any one in his house knew. The same Satellius 
began to advise him, a man weak, pale, and slender, to learn to wrestle. 
When Sabinus answered, ‘How can I? I am hardly alive. ‘Do not 
say so, I beg, said he; ‘do you not see how many vigorous slaves you 
have ?’” 

So also there were virtuosi in slaves,— men who prided 
themselves on their collections of slaves of rare qualities and 
accomplishments, like stock-fancjers at the present day. We 
will close this division of our subject by quoting from Wallon 
the account of the household of Livia, wife of Augustus, as 
seen in her columbaria, discovered near the beginning of the 
eighteenth century in Rome. 

“ There are slaves for the principal departments of service, — service 
of chamber and antechamber, care of the body and of health, education 
of children, the toilet, and what the Latins called, in imitation of the 
Greeks, the world of the women, mundus muliebris ; the care of gar- 
ments, of jewels, the adjustment of pearls, with the delicate mission of 
choosing among these ornaments that which can make up the most 
complete ensemble, and make of the mistress a work of art ;— an injudi- 
cious tomb has disclosed to us the colorateor of Livia. A thousand 
other minute cares, —to read or hold the tablets, to follow or sit at the 
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feet, functions in which that more entertaining than useful troop of 
young children made their début; the services of display in which, 
when grown larger, they played the principal part,—the service of 
sacred objects, images or statues of ancestors and gods, — finally, gen- 
eral service, and the care of business.” — Vol. II. p. 145. 

We have thus reviewed the history of Roman slavery, so far as 
the plan we proposed to ourselves demands. Into the details 
of the institution itself and the wretchedness of its victims, 
we have not thought it desirable to enter: it was its history 
rather than its antiquities that we wished to consider. This we 
have done ‘from two points of view,—the changes it under- 
went in form and nature, and the ruin it brought upon liberty 
and civilization. But the two aspects have illustrated each 
other, as slavery and Roman institutions have reacted on each 
other. It was the degeneracy of the Roman character that 
made slavery so harsh; but it was in great part slavery that 
debauched the Roman character. It was the /atifundia that 
gave slavery its political power; but slavery enabled the sys- 
tem of latifundia to develop itself. It was slave labor that 
annihilated small estates in Italy; and it was foreign captives, 
brought as slaves to Rome, that as freedmen crowded the city 
tribes and constituted the city mob. It seems not too much 
to say, that slavery more than aught else was the worm which 
gnawed at the root of ancient civilization; its soundness and 
vitality gone, the whole fabric fell. 


Art. VI.— The Life of Thomas Jefferson. By Wenny 8S. 
Ranpatt, LL.D. New York: Derby and Jackson. 1858. 
3 vols. 8vo. 


WE have already given a critical notice of this work, and we 
now return to it not for the purpose of giving it a thorough 
examination, still less for that of reopening old subjects of 
controversy connected with the name of the distinguished man 
whose career it records. We propose to say a few words con- 
cerning the personal character of Mr. Jefferson, leaving his 
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political principles and measures to other tribunals, and a 
future epoch. 

The characters of her great men are a part of the nation’s 
wealth. For a time, while party conflict rages, the people 
may seem indifferent to this portion of their possessions ; nay, 
one half of them may appear to take pride in destroying it. 
But the lapse of a generation or two removes much that is ex- 
traneous and accidental from the history of the conspicuous 
agents in public events ; charges that were based not on facts 
but on inferences, pass into oblivion; and acts that were 
viewed with abhorrence when recent are seen in rétrospect to 
have been excusable, innocent, and even praiseworthy. Such 
has been the case with regard to Mr. Jefferson. It is not to be 
denied, that in this part of the country, fifty years ago, by many 
whose opinion was entitled to respect, he was held in very low 
esteem ; and that the usual bitterness of political animosity was 
increased in regard to him by an infusion of theological odium. 
He was considered as a representative of that school of infidel 
philosophers whose writings were thought to have been chiefly 
instrumental in producing the French Revolution, with all its 
horrors. Those horrors were so atrocious as to alienate from 
the side of the reformers almost all those Englishmen and 
Americans who had hailed the dawning of the Revolution 
with delight. Wordsworth is a type of the English, and 
Washington of the American friends of liberty, whose hopes 
were thus rudely dashed, and their sympathies turned into 
another channel, by those sad events. 

In New England there had probably never been so ardent or 
so general a hope as in other sections of this country, and the 
unanimity of abhorrence was consequently greater. Add to 
this, that our population was very deeply imbued with the re- 
ligious character of the Puritans. An avowed infidel, except 
among persons utterly disreputable, was not to be found. The 
only question of religious faith was of more or less; all pro- 
fessed belief in the main doctrines of Christianity. What then 
must have been their horror when they saw the uprising of a 
great nation, apparently united in rebellion against God him- 
self! It required extraordinary strength of reason and cool- 
ness of judgment to avoid involving the actors in those scenes, 
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with all their abettors and apologists, in one indiscriminate 
condemnation. And if there were still any to plead in Mr. 
Jefferson’s behalf, that, though he had, like Franklin and La- 
fayette, been of one mind with the early promoters of the 
Revolution, he was by no means to be held an approver of 
the measures of the later actors upon the scene,— that he 
left France before the accession to power of the men of vio- 
lence and blood,—it was urged on the other hand that he 
made no secret of his sympathy with Priestley and others who 
were driven from England for their revolutionary practices ; 
and, more than all, with Thomas Paine, the arch-infidel and 
Jacobin. 

It is a curious fact, that the hatred of individuals on account 
of their opinions has always exceeded in intensity that result- 
ing from any other cause. In proof of this the burnings, mas- 
sacres, and executions perpetrated in religious persecutions 
may be cited, as also the rancorous aversion which has sepa- 
rated neighbors and fellow-citizens from one another in politi- 
cal contests. It may be doubted whether even a personal 
injury sustained from Mr. Jefferson would have wrought in 
some minds such detestation of him as was caused by the 
knowledge or supposition that he held certain obnoxious theo- 
retical views. This feeling is not unfruitful; it cannot find 
vent in action, but it does in words; and the consequence in 
Mr. Jefferson’s case was, that the most atrocious charges were 
made and admitted against his personal character. We do 
not attribute such slanders to intentional misrepresentation. 
They are first hinted as legitimate inferences from avowed 
opinions, then repeated as current reports, and finally asserted 
as facts. 

There were, perhaps, no two men in our Revolutionary era 
more diametrically opposed to each other than Mr. Jefferson 
and Lord North. The latter was commonly regarded in this 
country as the embodiment of all the cruelty and oppression 
of which our people complained. The language of his oppo- 
nents in his own land was harsh and condemnatory in the 
highest degree, and it fell, in this country, on willing ears and 
minds prepared to believe it. The unsuccessful results of his 
administration silenced the friends who might have stood up 
VOL. XCI.— NO. 188, 10 
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in his defence, so that the prevailing impression respecting him, 
both at home and here, was that he was a statesman without 
capacity, and a man of hard heart and violent temper. Pub- 
lic opinion continued thus for more than half a century, till, 
in 1859, Lord Brougham, being engaged in preparing “ His- 
torical Sketches of the Statesmen of the Reign of George III,” 
applied to Lady Charlotte Lindsay, the daughter of Lord 
North, for information respecting her father. She replied to 
him in a charming letter, bearing the impress of truth in 
every line, and describing the character, not of an obstinate im- 
becile or of a ruthless oppressor, but of a gentleman of great 
excellence in private life and of more than average abil- 
ity, whose wit and good humor made him a general favorite. 
The war with this country was not approved of by him, though 
he sustained it in Parliament, solely in deference to the wishes 
of the King. This was a serious error, and a blot upon his 
character; but it should be alleged in his excuse, that, for 
three years before his retirement from office, he had made re- 
peated attempts to resign, which were put aside by the King 
with promises that he would consent to part with him as soon 
as he could find any one suitable to take his place. 

The following passages from Lady Charlotte Lindsay’s letter 
depict her father’s character. After describing his social qual- 
ities, she says : — 

“ Yet I think that he had really more enjoyment when he went into 
the country, on a Saturday and Sunday, with only his own family or 
one or two intimate friends: he then entered into all the jokes and 
fun of his elder children, was the companion and intimate friend of his 
sons and daughters, and the merry, entertaining playfellow of his little 
girl [the writer herself], who was five years younger than any of the 
others. To his servants he was a most kind and indulgent master: if 
provoked by stupidity or impertinence, a few hasty, impatient words 
might escape him; but I never saw him really out of humor.” 

And again : — 

“ Lord North was a truly pious Christian; ..... yet his religion was 
quite free from bigotry or intolerance, and consisted more in the beau- 
tiful spirit of Christian benevolence than in outward and formal ob- 
servances. His character in private life was, I believe, as faultless as 
that of any human being can be ; and those actions of his public life 
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which appear to have been the most questionable, proceeded, I am en- 
tirely convinced, from what one must own was a weakness, though not 
an unamiable one, and which followed him through his life, the want of 
power to resist the influence of those he loved.” 


This was the man of whom his great antagonist, Mr. Fox, 
in the heat of debate, could allow himself to say, ** Such was 
his opinion of the Minister, that he should deem it unsafe to 
be alone with him in a room” !* 

Lord North’s antagonist, Mr. Jefferson, has been viewed 
with even more bitter feelings, in virtue of the law above 
alluded to, according to which hatred for opinion’s sake ex- 
ceeds in intensity all other hatred. And yet it is hard it 
should be so, in his case especially ; for he was the first of all 
men in authority to announce the sentiment that “ error of 
opinion may be safely tolerated if reason is left free to combat 
it.” He has been represented as a demagogue and intriguer, 
in fine, a person imbued with French principles, which in that 
day were interpreted to mean atheism in religion, mob-rule 
in politics, and dissoluteness in morals. On this foundation 
was built up a conception of him in which no feature of atro- 
city was wanting; and though this language is strong, those 
who remember the party literature of fifty years ago will ac- 
knowledge that it is not exaggerated. 

The publication of Mr. Jefferson’s Writings in 1829 did 
much to change the impression of his character in the minds 
of the younger portion ef his countrymen, and they saw with 
surprise that this man, so held in abhorrence, had been en- 
gaged during his whole career in laying open his heart to 
his numerous correspondents, avowing most freely his opin- 
ions on public events and on abstract topics, and that no 
unworthy sentiment, no base motives, no selfish views, could 
be traced in a single line of the voluminous collection. But 
something was yet wanting. It was possible for a_skil- 
ful hypocrite to veil his baseness during almost incessant 
communications by the pen, but it would still be a question 
whether those who lived in constant intercourse with him 
might not tell, if they would, a different story. Bad temper, 


* See Lord Brougham’s Sketch of Lord North. 
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bad morals, bad ends sought by bad means, would make 
themselves visible in private life, though not on the written 
page. Could we have the testimony of those who saw the 
man most closely and for the longest time, we should then 
have the means of knowing his true character. We now 
have this testimony. Mr. Randall has produced it for us, 
by direct questioning of Mr. Jefferson’s descendants, whose 
replies are spread before us in his book. The principal of 
these replies are from Mr. Jefferson’s granddaughters, who 
were brought up by him, and grew to maturity in habits of 
daily intercourse with him. To one of these ladies in par- 
ticular, who resides in this city, we are indebted for the most 
ample and most minute portraitures of her grandfather's hab- 
its, thoughts, and feelings. These pictures are of an historical 
value; it is of incalculable importance to the true representa- 
tion of that momentous era, that they should have been drawn, 
and placed, before it was too late, where they will be preserved 
for the student of our history in future times. They are of 
the highest interest, and exhibit precisely such aspects of the 
individual as we need for forming a judgment of his actual 
self. It is vain to say that they are colored by personal par- 
tiality, for whence could that personal partiality have arisen, 
except from the very traits of character which the letters de- 
scribe ¢ 

The letters to which we allude are found chiefly in the third 
volume of Mr. Randall’s Life. We would gladly make extracts 
from them, but we have the higher privilege of printing for the 
first time some further communications from the same pen, 
which relate to topics not introduced, or not so fully treated, in 
Mr. Randall’s work. We first copy a letter addressed in 1845 
to Mr. Raumer, of Berlin, who was then preparing a work on 
the United States. 

“Sir, — 

“Tt is more than two months since, through the kind ageney of Dr. 
Carus, I was gratified by the permission to read that part of youfr un- 
published work on America which relates to the public and private life 
of my grandfather, Mr. Jefferson. Dr. Carus informed me that you 
were willing to receive any observations I might be disposed to offer, 


and that you even wished such observations to be made and communi- 
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cated to you. I should have written immediately to thank you for the 
great pleasure I derived, even through the imperfect medium of trans- 
lation, from your manuscript, but a long and enfeebling indisposition 
has hitherto prevented me from consulting my own wishes in this re- 
spect. Even now I can do little more than express my unqualified ap- 
probation of the manner in which you have performed a difficult task. 

“ Mr. Jefferson’s administration as President, and indeed his whole ca- 
reer as a public man, is closely associated with that strife of parties 
which forever agitates the United States. The great question, to what 
extent man is capable of self-government, divides more or less the civ- 
ilized world. Mr. Jefferson was in America the head and representa- 
tive of that party who believe that the only way to prevent the abuse 
of power is to lodge it in the hands of the many, whose interest it must 
be to consult the interests of all. Whatever form the contest may as- 
sume, the principle is still the same, and with this principle are bound 
up too many passions and too many prejudices not to excite the fiercest 
discussions and the bitterest animosities. Mr. Jefferson’s name in 
America has been the watchword of party. “On one side it has awak- 
ened all the resentment of his unsuccessful opponents; on the other, 
it has been too often abused to cover the perversities of pretended 
friends; and whilst few men of modern times have had more devoted 
adherents, or more rancorous opponents, none have found it more im- 
possible to obtain even-handed justice. Under such circumstances, I 
congratulate you, sir, on the discrimination and impartiality with which 
you have discovered and declared the truth. Indeed, from the speci- 
men which this chapter of your work affords of the whole, I cannot but 
hope that it will give to the world, what the world has never yet had, 
correct ideas of the political and social state of the great and yet almost 
unknown republic of the United States of America. Few nations of 
the globe are more talked of, or less understood. You seem to have 
placed yourself on high ground, and to have examined from a com- 
manding position the workings of the vast and yet simple machinery 
which controls this free and energetic people. Where others see only 
confusion, you have distinguished order, and you have, no doubt, dis- 
covered that the aberrations and apparently irregular movements of our 
political system are, to a certain extent, periodical, and that the system 
contains within itself the principle of self-adjustment. 

“To return to the immediate subject of my letter. Few persons 
better than myself can appreciate your just estimate of Mr. Jefferson's 
private character. I grew up under his eye, was the hourly witness of 
his every-day life, and felt to the full extent the beneficial influence of 
his home virtues. A being more free from defect in the domestic rela- 
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tions of life, it has never been my fortune to know; and it is no exag- 
gerated panegyric, but a simple truth, when I declare that I cannot 
recollect, in my whole intercourse with him, nor in what I know of his 
intercourse with others, one instance of injustice or unkindness, nor one 
neglected opportunity of contributing to the happiness of those in im- 
mediate connection with himself. His grandchildren, from the age 
when they climbed lovingly on his knee, to the time when they became 
his friends and favorite companions, felt for him the utmost degree of 
affection, reverence, and admiration which it is in the human heart to 
feel. His friends and neighbors looked up to him with warm attach- 
ment and unbounded respect, and his slaves regarded him with the 
loyal devotion of faithful subjects. Several among them knew that at 
his death they were to become free. He had promised it to those 
among them who, possessing a trade by which they could support them- 
selves, ran no risk of falling burdens on the community, or of being 
reduced to unlawful means of living. Yet these men, far from wishing 
to hasten the hour of their liberation, were the most afflicted at his 
death. His own servant, a man who had waited on him with the most 
faithful affection during the last seventeen years of his life, was of this 
number. 

“ Confidence in his fellow-men was the characteristic of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s temper, — a confidence which his long and varied intercourse with 
them never disturbed. He believed in the general healthfulness and 
good proportions of the human intellect and moral conformation ; and 
that the great Creator had made man neither in mind nor body a 
cramped and distorted being. Mr. Jefferson thought moral deformity 
as rare as bodily, and as much the effect of accident and mismanage- 
ment. He took it then for granted that men were fit to be trusted with 
the management of their own affairs, and the conduct of their own in- 
terests. I have sometimes thought that his opinions on this subject 
were influenced by his own peculiarly happy constitution of body and 
mind. Ile had himself so much to be grateful for to Nature, that he 
could not understand her playing the stepmother with others. He 
enjoyed, for seventy-five years or more, almost uninterrupted health. 
Ile was strong and active in body, vigorous in understanding, sanguine, 
cheerful, patient, and laborious. Ile made no demand on his own 
faculties to which they did not respond. Ile was capable of the most 
persevering effort, and bad a firmness of purpose, a fixedness of intent, 
which I have seldom seen equalled. My mother said of him, that he 
was never known to give up a point or a friend. He certainly adhered 
to his principles and to his party with undeviating constancy. Nor 
could he feel to any great extent the annoyance arising from being 
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thwarted in his own views by the differing views of his friends. Tis 
great decision acted on the minds of all connected with him, and he 
exercised over all that sort of control which resolution and self-posses- 
sion, ardor and energy, invariably exercise. These qualities, com- 
bined with kindness of temper and courtesy of manners, made him too 
powerful with his party not to leave him, in the eyes of his opponents, 
accountable for all the mortification of their own defeat. 

* He could, from his own character and habits, make little allowance 
for the deficiencies which arise from a weak will. It was remarked, 
that, when consulted by his friends on the education of their sons, he 
frequently imposed tasks on the young men which were considered 
unreasonably severe. In his youth he had been himself so fully equal 
to such efforts, that he could not easily comprehend how much they 
were often above the reach of natures less robust than his own. I have 
known him lay down for a young lady a course of reading which might 
have startled a university student. 

“In private society he seldom or never gave offence to any one, Ile 
was uniformly kind, considerate, and.thoughtful of the wishes of others, 
too courteous to give pain even in trifles, too just not to render to each 
man his due, and too benevolent not to contribute all in his power to 
the comfort and satisfaction of all who came within his reach. Tis 
powers of conversation were considerable. He was frank, open, and 
not in the smallest degree overbearing. Young and old took pleasure 
in his society ; and with young and old he conversed readily, cheerfully, 
and with a most sympathetic spirit ; entering into their habits of thought, 
answering their questions, and putting them completely at their ease, 
except when inveterate prejudice, or preconceived and stubborn opinion, 
refused to unbend or to believe. 

“But I have already almost exceeded the limits of a letter. I will, 
therefore, only renew my thanks for the justice you have rendered to 
the memory of one most dear to me, and the pleasure you have procured 
me by the sight of your manuscript. 

“T pray you, sir, to accept the assurance of my highest consideration. 


“K. W. Ceoeee” 


The following letter was written in 1854, in answer to one 
from a political friend of Mr. Jefferson, who wished to excul- 
pate him from the charge of infidelity in religion : — 

“Tle called himself a Christian. Ie always said that he was a 
Christian in what he understood to be the right sense of the word, and 


according to the doctrines which he believed to be truly those of Jesus. 
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His character, in spite of the mistakes which prevail among many per- 
sons with regard to it, was essentially Christian, and could have been 
formed under no other influences than those of the Gospel. He was, 
if ever man was, merciful, pure in heart, a peace-maker, one who for- 
gave his enemies, not seven times, but seventy times seven, doing his 
alms in secret, and praying, not at the corners of the streets, but in the 
retirement of his closet. His religious opinions have been variously 
represented, and almost always misrepresented. He entertained the 
greatest possible admiration and veneration for the character and doc- 
trines of Jesus, and few persons, not theologians, of those who possess 
most leisure, devote more time than he did to the reading of the New 
Testament. He frequently had recourse to it in his moments of retire- 
ment, and never more than when, under the pressure of sorrow, he 
sought the rest which is offered to the heavy-laden. Upon one occa- 
sion, having experienced an affliction of the severest kind, the loss of a 
very dear daughter, he was found by his only surviving child, my 
mother, when she first ventured to interrupt the retirement of his grief, 
with the sacred volume in his hand; and in this he continued to read, at 
intervals, sometimes aloud to her, the whole time during which the 
agony of his feelings absorbed all thoughts but those which even then 
he could give to the words of the Saviour. 

“ Nor was his study of the Scriptures entirely confined to the New 
Testament. There were parts of the Old, for which he felt the most 
fervent admiration. I have heard him repeat from memory the most 
beautiful parts of David’s lamentation over Saul and Jonathan, the 
mourning over Absalom, as well as several of the Psalms, such as the 
fifteenth and twenty-third; and the metrical version of the fifteenth, 
‘ Lord, who’s the happy man,’ &c., I have seen in more than one place 
written out in his own hand. Ile was also in the habit of copying out 
such occasional hymns as pleased and satisfied him, and I have one or 
two of these, written on small scraps of paper, which I carefully pre- 
serve. It may be worth while to mention, that his voice and manner 
were particularly impressive when he read aloud, as he sometimes did, 
passages from the New Testament, or repeated the Psalms. There 
was & feeling and earnestness in his tones which corresponded with the 
solemnity of the subject. Of sacred music he was particularly fond, 
and especially of the old Psalm tunes, which he regretted to find were 
giving way, in our churches, before more modern compositions. His 
voice continued singularly sweet and unbroken to the last years of his 
life ; and I have frequently heard him singing to himself passages of 
psalms and hymns, such as he had sung in his youth. He was as regu- 
lar an attendant at church as circumstances permitted, and frequently 
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overcame obstacles of weather and roads which might have deterred 
younger men. He preferred the Liturgy of the Church of England to 
any other form of worship, and always kept by him the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

“Such indications as these of a habit of respect and affection for 
many things considered sacred, are more worthy of notice, because Mr. 
Jefferson is well known to have been a fearless and uncompromising 
man, paying small regard either to persons or to what he considered 
prejudices. His worst enemies have never, I believe, accused him of 
hypocrisy, and his assertions of independence, both in speech and action, 
have often subjected him to misrepresentation and mistake. Ie was 
particularly sturdy on the point of his religious belief, viewing with 
peculiar abhorrence all attempts to establish anything like an inquisi- 
tion over free thought, particularly on matters which, far bevond human 
jurisdiction, lie between man and his God, to whom only he should be 
required to render his account. But to friendly inquiry, or even ad- 
monition, Mr. Jefferson was always open and gentle, and I have been 
pleased and surprised to sce what different impressions from those which 
they brought, good and pious persons would often carry away afier long 
and frank conversation with Mr. Jefferson, on topies of which he equally 
with themselves admitted the importance, although his individual views 
might be different from their own. 

“ With regard to Mr. Jefferson’s belief in a future state, he has him- 
self expressly declared it in more than one of his writings. I refer to 
several of his published letters,— such as one (Vol. 1V. No. 15) to 
Governor Page of Virginia, another (No. 144) to Mr. Adams, a third 
(No. 185) to Thomas Jefferson Smith of Baltimore. These are suf- 
ficient in themselves to set this matter at rest with all candid persons, 
But it is also a fact, that the last words ever traced by his hand, and 
which I have myself seen, were expressive of the hope and belief that 
he was going to rejoin the wife of his youth, whose loss he had never 
ceased tg mourn, and a daughter whose untimely death had desolated 
his advancing age. 

“I know of no clergyman who visited Mr. Jefferson, except as any 
other friend might do, in his latter days. His intercourse with the 
clergy of the neighboring town of Charlottesville had always been 
friendly ; but besides that their views were widely different from his, 
they were not men calculated to exercise any influence over a mind 
like his. His sympathies were much stronger with the Unitarians than 
with any other of the religious denominations. Ife had known and 
esteemed Dr. Priestley. The prejudice against Unitarianism (which 


most persons at the South confounded with Deism, if not Atheism) 
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was, however, very strong, and there was no such thing as a Unitarian 
Church in the part of the country where Mr. Jefferson resided. 

“Such, Sir, are the best answers I can make to the questions you 
have addressed to me. But after all, the true answer to the accusa- 
tions of Mr, Jefferson’s enemies, and perhaps the more dangerous 
assertions of his pretended friends, is to be found in the whole tenor 
of a life passed in the exercise of every Christian virtue, and devoted 
to the service of his fellow-men. A distinction which he liked to draw 
between the lessons of Heathen philosophy and the teachings of Jesus 
was, that, by the first, men were taught to take care of their own hap- 
piness ; by the last, to think more of the happiness of others. And if 
all were not happy who came within the sphere of his influence, it was 
not for want of the most earnest desire and constant efforts on his part 
to make them so. In small things and in great the same wish to do 
good, and to give innocent pleasure formed the spring of his actions. 
His charities, beginning at home, extended themselves in circles to the 
utmost limit of his power. At home he had been the best husband, 
and was the best father and grandfather, the kindest master, the most 
faithful and active friend, the most useful neighbor! He was loved 
best where best known. Those who approached him nearest were the 
most devoted in their affection and veneration, and it was as men re- 
ceded from him that they lost sight of the true proportions of his 
character, which became distorted to their eyes through the mists of 
prejudice and misconception. I repeat again my firm belief, that such 
a character as my dear grandfather's could have been formed under 
no influences but those of the Gospel; that there is in this world but 
one good tree capable of bearing such fruit. 

“I make no apology for such praise given to so near a relative. 
Mr. Jefferson has ceased to belong exclusively to his family, — he 
belongs to mankind, — and we of his blood should consider ourselves 
as holding in trust for the use of others that knowledge of his true 
character which our near approach to him enabled us to become pos- 
sessed of. His name is often heard, but how few there are who know 
how much of excellence that name implies. Whatever light, there- 
fore, this letter can throw upon the truth, as it regards a great and 
good man, is yours, Sir, to make such use of as seems best to you. 

“ With sentiments of great respect, I remain, &e.” 
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Arr. VII. — Life and Complete Works of Marcaret FULLER. 
In 6 vols. Boston: Brown, Taggard, and Chase. 1860. 
Uniform Edition. 

1. Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. By R. W. Emerson, 
W. H. Cuannine, and J. F. CLarke. 2 vols. 

2. Woman in the Nineteenth Century. 

3. At Home and Abroad: or, Things and Thoughts in Amer- 
ica and Europe. 

4. Art, Literature, and the Drama. 

5. Life without, and Life within. 


Tue horticulturist glows with delight when Nature offers 
him a new flower. The statelier its aspect, the more intense 
its tints, the more difficult its culture, the more cordial is his 
welcome. While its inspiriting fragrance floats through his 
conservatory, and, lifts the very heads of all other plants, hope 
kindles in his bosom, and every energy is bent to the perfect- 
ing of that germ, which is the vehicle of its immortal type, 
and which shall transmit its grace, its color, and its God-given 
charm. He does not stay to ask why the stem is coarse and 
angular, the leaves heavy and viscous, the root moist with a 
poisonous juice, the calyx set round with thorns; or if he 
deals with these matters at all, it is to seek their relation to 
the continuous life of the plant, and not to find fault with the 
Creator. What precious fluids flow through that angular 
channel, what honeyed sweets are exhaled through those vis- 
cous organs of respiration, what precious medicament lies hid- 
den in the poison, what possible injury to the young germ the 
thorny crown repels,—these things, indeed, concern him. 
Would to Heaven that ordinary human creatures stood thus 
reverent before a new soul, fresh from that Hand which 
makes and permits no mistakes; that their eyes opened gladly 
to the unfading beauty of the immortal; and that the angu- 
larity, the bitterness, the individual peculiarity or weakness, 
with which God defends the youth of His best beloved, were 
heeded only as they reveal the secret of development, or ex- 
plain the facts of position! Then had we long since ceased 
to hear of Margaret Fuller’s arrogance, conceit, and irreligion, 
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and recognized her as a noble gift to our time. Now that we 
have for the first time before us a complete memorial of her, 
it will be well to review briefly the works which she has left to 
us, — especially that best of all her works, her life,— and to 
endeavor, through the pages of this Review, to correct some 
misapprehensions concerning her which still float on the pop- 
ular breeze. To those who * wander to and fro on the earth,” 
fulfilling the varied engagements of the Lyceum, these misap- 
prehensions are familiar as household words. Rumor finished 
her clumsy work long ago, and it is still too early for the his- 
toric sponge to clear the board. ‘ Show us anything that 
Margaret has left, as fine as many of the things that have been 
said of her, and we will put faith in your vindication,” said 
once an intelligent clergyman who should have known better. 
Is it nothing, then, to prompt to the saying of fine things ? 
“This is the method of genius,” Margaret writes, “ to ripen 
fruit for the crowd, by those rays of whose heat they com- 
plain.” 

The two volumes of Memoirs, now republished, contain, 
beside the original matter, a touching life of Margaret's moth- 
er, from the pen of her son Richard, and a genealogical record 
of the Fuller family, which doubtless indicates the foree and 
quality of that blood. It seems to us that the editor is un- 
necessarily anxious to efface the impression that his father’s 
discipline was so severe as to overtax even Margaret’s pre- 
cocity. In her Autobiography, a species of writing for 
which she was admirably qualified by nature, she left 
on record, in regard to this matter, precisely the statement 
which she desired should survive. Does the editor call the 
Autobiography a romance? Very well. In its pages the 
writer sought to convert her own personal experience to uni- 
versal use. “A more than ordinarily high standard was pre- 
sented me,” she wrote. ‘ My father’s influence upon me was 
great, but opposed to the natural unfolding of my character, 
which was fervent, of strong grasp, and disposed to infatua- 
tion and self-forgetfulness.””. To foster these peculiarities 
would have been a worse service than the overstraining, whose 
results, it seems to us, Margaret naturally enough misjudged, 
while, by the thorough discipline he maintained, Mr. Fuller 
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brought an influence to bear on her “ infatuation,” the ben- 
efits of which she never ceased to feel, and came ultimately 
to understand. With her nightmares and somnambulisms, 
also, this severe régime and excessive study had little to do. 
They belong to such natures as hers. They are a part of the 
dreamy “ self-forgetfulness”; and if an occasional indiscre- 
tion added to their horrors, they could not have been wholly 
escaped, under the most tender indulgence, by one of her 
class. If not overworked by requirements from without, a 
mind like hers must have overwrought itself. Madame de Staél 
wrote standing, that she might not seem to be disturbed when 
her autocratic father entered her apartment. A gifted woman 
of the present century spent three years of her youth in copy- 
ing mercantile letters, the only curb her merchant-father 
could find for an ideality which he did not cémprehend. 
For all such natures, God provides such discipline. It may 
look harsh. We can trust Him, that it shall prove wise. 

None but poets remember their youth, and we prize this 
autobiographical fragment more than most else of what Mar- 
garet has left us. Very beautiful is the conception of the 
Memoir, a threefold, yet concurrent testimony, which serves 
to show her many-sided nature. Very grateful ought our 
public to be to Mr. Clarke, for the crystalline clearness with 
which he sets before them the story of his intercourse with 
his friend. He feels his obligations, and with graceful, manly 
self-reliance acknowledges them. To her other biographers 
she ministered delight, to him growth. They stood admiring ; 
he felt the woman in the genius. “This record,” he says, 
* may encourage some youthful souls, as earnest and eager as 
ours, to trust themselves to their heart’s impulse, and enjoy 
some such blessing as came to us.”” He will never know how 
many. Nowhere does the remarkable simplicity of her rela- 
tions with men and women appear to such advantage as in 
his pages. Not a shadow of coquetry nor mist of passion 
hovers over the record. Impetuosity, ardor, and high resolve 
gleam through the rifts of the correspondence, and grant us 
clear guesses at what we do not see. 

The most common charge brought against Margaret is that of 
arrogance, — a charge which had some show of truth in it, both 
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as concerns her own peculiarities, and in regard to the tem- 
perament which she inherited ; but who are we that bring this 
charge, and what true significance has it? May we not be tale- 
bearers, censorious, meddlers in other men’s matters? and if so, 
what is the significance of that fact? For us and her abides 
the old eternal law. She was human, unlikely therefore to show 
us perfection, either inherited or attained in the life that now is. 
The only profitable question is, Did she accept, foster, hug to 
her bosom her own frailties, or did she in the main, at all 
events ultimately, see their true nature, and put them under 
subjection ? To this question there can be but one answer. 
From a manuscript for some time in our possession, we copy 
the following statement —a very fair one it seems to us — of 
the impression she sometimes made upon truly noble souls. 


. 

“ My nature would always have resented the assumption of superi- 
ority ; but gladly would I have knelt before the humblest human crea- 
ture in whom I perceived it. Many a pure-hearted child has bent the 
knee which only stiffened before Margaret, and this, not because I was 
not willing to acknowledge her fine ability, her great superiority, but 
because I knew the highest crown we could either of us inherit, it de- 
pended upon our own wills to wear,— because I felt myself as much the 
child of my Heavenly Father as she. To become truly regal, in my 
eyes, she must have relinquished the love of power for its own sake, 
must stretch out generous, sustaining tendrils towards feebler souls. In 
fine, must break up ‘her court,’ and enter ‘ society.’ If there was any- 
thing in my own temper which bore a likeness to her faults, I only felt, 
on that account, how necessary it was that she should hold them, as I 
was trying to hold mine, ‘under her heel.’ Margaret was, even then, 
at times, beautifully tender and considerate, but it was from the height 
of her queenliness that she was so. Her possibilities enthralled me, 


but never her actual self.” 





This statement, nowhere so distinctly made in the Memoirs, 
but involved in facts to which they bear witness, may for the 
sake of truth be made once, but for the sake of all honor and 
nobleness it should be for ever after set aside. We balance it, 
first, by her own words concerning Carlyle, showing how much 
more just she could be to others than we are to her, and then 
by the prayer which Mr. Channing quotes from her Diary, un- 
der date of the very hour which rang with complaints of her 
conceit and coldness. 
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“ His arrogance,” she says of Carlyle, “ does not in the least proceed 
from an unwillingness to allow freedom to others. No man would 
more enjoy a manly resistance. It is the habit of a mind accustomed 
to follow its own impulse, as a hawk does its prey. He is indeed arro- 
gant and overbearing, but in his arrogance there is no trace of littleness 
or self-love. It is in his nature, in the untamable energy that has given 
him power to crush the dragons.” 


All this was true of her who wrote it, and who, at the mo- 
ment of misapprehension, wrote also this truly Christianlike 
prayer: “Father, let me not injure my fellows during this 
period of repression. I feel that, when we meet, my tones are 
not so sweet as I would have them. O let me not wound! 
I who know so well how wounds can burn and ache should 
not inflict them. Let my touch be light and gentle. Let me 
not fail to be kind and tender when need is.” Here her keen 
intellectuality detected a pharisaic satisfaction in the very hu- 
mility of her petition, and her truth breaks through to close 
in these words: * Yet I would not assume an overstrained 
poetic magnanimity. Help me to do just right, and no more.” 
Do the records of womanhood show us a finer instance of self- 
knowledge and humble seeking ? 

Next to be considered is the cOmmon charge of an irrelig- 
ious character. This the volumes before us by no means re- 
but in so forcible a manner as could be wished. Mr. Clarke’s 
expression of “ almost Christian” when he speaks of her aim 
in self-culture, Mr. Emerson’s evident want of faith in her re- 
ligious experiences, of a nature which it was impossible he 
should understand, and his dwelling so long upon her belief 
in demonology and fate, in omens and presentiments, have 
done much to strengthen the popular mistake. She had 
a Goethe-like faculty of seeming and being all things to all 
men. The being hardly lived to whom she would have 
breathed her vital religious experiences in all their force. To 
the cold and flippant,— before the merely intellectual or philo- 
sophic, — she was dumb as death. When she presented to an 
observer a single glittering surface, she was necessarily mis- 
understood. She forgot her own past, and did not pause to 
explain changes. In his usual spirit of fairness, Mr. Emerson 
offers us the key to the riddle, so far as it concerns himself. 
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“The religious nature remained unknown to you,” Margaret 
writes, “* because it would not proclaim itself, but claimed to 
be divined. The deepest soul that approached you was, in 
your eyes, nothing but a magic lantern.” 

It seems to us that Mr. Clarke came nearer to her person- 
ally than any of her biographers; and if so, it was on account 
of the deep religious glow in his own soul, which hers an- 
swered with a faint, but decided reflection. He undoubtedly 
strove to make the truth manifest in this regard, and failed 
not for lack of material,—for there is an abundance in his 
pages, — but from some accidental inability to marshal it in 
effective array. The book followed, as most memoirs do now- 
a-days, too soon after the death of its subject, and could not 
meet a public prejudice, not as yet fully recognized. 

Margaret’s profound truthfulness was religious in its very 
nature, and she herself perceived the relation. Truth is God- 
like to our human view; and she expressed an underlying 
and shaping fact of her own inward life when she wrote, 
“The man of truth, that is, of God.” “ She had so profound 
a faith in truth, that thoughts to her were things,” writes 
Mr. Clarke ; and because they were of the essence of God him- 
self, she dealt with them so subtilely, so earnestly, and so un- 
sparingly. It was religious aspiration which spoke in her 
when she wrote, “ No fortunate purple isle exists for me now, 
and all these hopes and fancies are lifted from the sea into the 
sky.” “Never was my mind so active,” she writes a little 
afterward, “and the subjects are God, the universe, and im- 
mortality.” Are we to believe that she thought of such things 
in vain? If her religious instincts failed anywhere, at first, 
it was in practical recognition of the brotherhood of man ; but 
the walls of Sing-Sing and the pavements of the Roman hospi- 
tals cry out with later answers to that charge. One friend 
she gladly sought for his ‘ compact, thoroughly-considered 
views ef God and the world.” Tangible promises, well- 
defined hopes, are things of which I do not now feel the need,” 
she wrote once; and on the next page, “ Blessed Father! 
lead me any way to truth and goodness, but if it might be, | 
would not pass from idol to idol. Lead me, my Father, enable 
me to root out pride and selfishness.” 
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“* Margaret, has God’s light dawned on your soul?” some 
friend questions; and she answers, with a truly Christian 


’ 


humility, “I think it has.” Indeed, so far from being irrelig- 
ious, it might almost be said of her, from the testimony of 
these pages, that she received a sudden illumination, and was 
converted in the stricter evangelical sense of the word. It 
was in experiences like this that Emerson put no faith. Their 
ecstasy did not suit his cool head, and, in her periods of bitter- 
est anxiety for her husband and child, she wrote from Italy 
that his fears were justified. Her faith had not lasted. But 
her own words, written at such a moment, must not be al- 
lowed to condemn her. If such feelings sometimes flicker, as 
we all know, they are none the less real on that account,— they 
are the seed of a yet profounder experience. It is our human 
weakness which cries out in Gethsemane, and children of 
God we still are, whether we can read our family name or not. 
*“T thought I should die,” she wrote after her sickness at 
Groton ; “but I was calm, and looked to God, without fear. 
Nothing sustains me now but the thought of God, who saw 
fit to restore me to life, when I was very willing to leave it. I 
shall be obliged to give up selfishness in the end. May God 
enable me to see the way clear.” When she wrote this, 
she was not accusing herself of any low form of selfishness, 
only of that intense desire of self-culture which possessed her 
like a demon, and which it was the will of God, working 
through circumstances, perpetually to thwart. “1 have faith,” 
she says again, “ in a glorious explanation, which shall make 
manifest perfect justice and wisdom.” ‘1 reverence the se- 
renity of a truly religious mind so much, that I think I may 
attain to it.” ‘ Like Timon, I have liked to give, not so much 
from beneficence as from restless love. I return to Thee, my 
Father, from the husks that have been offered me. But I 
return as one who meant not to leave Thee.” In July, 1838, 
she says: “1 partook to-day, for the first time, of the Lord’s 
supper. I had often wished to do so.” Were these the utter- 
ances of an irreligious spirit? Nay, they came from a profound- 
ly religious spirit, yet one far too individual, to accept common- 
place conclusions, or to be content with a second-hand faith. 
Very slowly did this side of her nature develop, but with 
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soundness and entire freedom. Could she have seen as little 
children see, when she so bitterly regretted her defeated hope 
of visiting Europe, she would have known that in all earthly 
experience, whether of travel, or of artistic or literary cul- 
ture, there is but one end to be gained,—an end which God 
inevitably secures for every human.soul, though he may some- 
times postpone it; and in this faith, every thwarted purpose 
glows in the light of hope. 

Too much is said in these volumes of her own dissatisfaction 
at her lack of personal charms. She herself said, and said 
truly, that this was “ mere superficial, temporary tragedy ! ” 

It surprises us, also, that one of her biographers should 
expect impossibilities of her. Strange he thinks it, that she 
had not studied the natural sciences, and could write only 
vapid descriptions of “* skyscape.” But it was never in her to 
observe or to criticise Nature or Art for itself alone. The 
subtile change of air, earth, and sea, she heeded only as 
the wxsthetic influence stole over her, and then she described, 
not Nature’s change, but the soothing, recreating power of 
Nature over the human soul. 

“Tt remains to say,” says Emerson, and we say with him, “that all 
these powers and accomplishments found their best and only adequate 
channel in her conversation, — a conversation which those who have 
heard it unanimously, so far as I know, pronounced to be in elegance, in 
range and flexibility and adroit transition, in depth, in cordiality, and 
in moral aim, altogether admirable, surprising, and cheerful as a poem, 
and communicating its own civility and elevation like a charm to all 
hearers.” 

In the third volume of the present series is published 
‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century ;” several papers con- 
cerning woman and her interests ; and some letters from and 
concerning Margaret, which would more properly have been 
included in the Memoirs. Some of these last show her relig- 
ious feeling and her sweet womanliness in so bright an aspect, 
that we would gladly quote them. ‘“ Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century” is, perhaps, more widely known than any of 
her works. We shall avoid any lengthened criticism of it, 
because it must open a discussion of the still unfolding 
*“ Woman Question,” for which we have neither space nor 
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time. It is doubtless the most complete, brilliant, and schol- 
arly statement ever made upon this subject. Its terse epi- 
grammatic sentences have furnished more than one watchword 
to the reformers with whom the author herself was never as- 
sociated. The book is interesting as the strongest expression 
of the aggressive and reformatory element in her. She was 
interested in the social pioneers of whom she often spoke 
lightly, and it was reserved for Italy to teach her the practical 
value of an abstract idea. In the Preface to this volume, the 
editor bears touching testimony to her domestic virtues. 

The fourth volume contains “ Summer on the Lakes,’ — 
her “ Letters from Europe to the Tribune,” giving the de- 
tails of Italian politics,— some letters to friends, portions 
of which had been already incorporated into her Memoirs, — 
and details of the fatal shipwreck. “ Summer on the Lakes ” 
has long been one of our favorite summer classics. It first 
won us, not more by the vital individuality and grace of the 
style, in which it stands alone among her lighter works, than 
by the beauty of the little brown etchings with which her 
friend Miss Clarke adorned the first edition. In the matter 
of style, it was Margaret’s peculiarity to have none when 
she spoke from her memory. ‘The narrative portions of her 
“ Letters from Abroad,” for example, might just as well have 
been written by any one else. But once arouse her heart and 
mind, and out flowed the personality! Let her speak of Maz- 
zini, or describe a fringed flower in the moonbeams, and no 
one could mistake the author. This volume is especially 
interesting, as containing all that remains of her Italian expe- 
rience, her complete work on “ Italy” having shared, to our 
bitter regret, her own fate. 

“ Art, Literature, and the Drama,” is a reprint of the vol- 
ume which she published on the eve of her departure for 
Europe. A friendly gift to those she was leaving, it proved, 
in many respects, the most popular thing she had printed, — 
and deservedly, for her mind was eminently critical. She was 
often misled in her first judgment, as in one well-known in- 
stance, by the strength of her affection and her sympathy ; but 
let the merit be real, and of a kind which she was glad to 
recognize, and no one ever did more exquisite justice to 
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thought and to its form. Every word which she ever wrote 
of Goethe was admirable, and yet what we possess was only 
her preparation for better work. Nothing was ever more ten- 
der and true than her sketch of “ The Two Herberts” in this 
volume. Let the reader dwell also on what she has to say of 
‘“ American Literature,” and the “ Lives of the Great Com- 
posers.” 

The closing volume of this series, entitled, “ Life without 
and Life within,” strikes us as the most interesting portion of 
her miscellaneous writings, and its contents are almost en- 
tirely new to the public. Here we have the best of what 
remained about Goethe, — pleasant criticisms, and ideal 
sketches of various kinds, — appeals for the unhappy also, 
and words which, if the fault-finders will but read them, will 
show, not merely her spiritual capacity, but, in some respects, 
the measure of her attainment. 

It is impossible, in closing, to criticise these works as they 
deserve. We repeat what is well known, and has been often 
said, that their suggestiveness is their chief and perpetual 
charm. No one can read attentively what she wrote, with- 
out learning to think for himself. The difference between 
her written works and her marvellous conversation was well 
indicated by a compliment paid by the Comte de Ségur to 
Madame de Staél. ‘ Tell me, Count,” she asked in a viva- 
cious moment, “ which do you like best, my conversation or 
my printed works?” Your conversation, Madame,” was 
the immediate reply, “ for it does not give you leisure to be- 
come obscure.” 

Some poems are added to the last volume, and these have 
been severely criticised. It is quite probable that Margaret 
never would have published them, — that she would have said 
of them at last, what she wrote at the first, that her verses 
were merely * vents for her personal experience.” Neverthe- 
less, let them be as faulty in artistic form as the critics would 
represent them, we are glad to have them, as revelations of her 
inward life. She wrote never a word to be spared. We feel 
an unbounded confidence in her, and we thank her brother 
for sharing in it. One of these poems, at least, seems to us to 
have exquisite truth and beauty, both in thought and form. 
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We refer to the “ Lines” addressed to the lady who illustrated 
her “ Summer on the Lakes.” 

These volumes are stereotyped clearly, on good paper, in 
tasteful array. Yet one criticism upon their form we cannot 
withhold. We deeply regret that all the biographical matter 
was not thrown together, according to its period, even if Ap- 
pendix after Appendix had been thus made needful. It is 
further a matter of regret, that the essays themselves are not 
dated. We are quite aware that this is not usual ; but in this 
particular case their psychological value would have been 
much increased by such a means of tracing development. We 
should have been glad to extract largely from these volumes ; 
but to do it, we must have resigned all hope of speaking at 
length in regard to Madame Ossoli’s personal character, which 
we were unwilling to pass without our tribute of sincere, yet 
we trust not undiscriminating, respect and gratitude. 

We could hardly believe, till we had turned the six volumes 
over repeatedly, that the only portrait offered in this complete 
edition is one from the picture painted by Hicks, during the 
last few months of her life in Rome. It was well to have this 
preserved, for there is great ideality and sweetness in the 
expression, —a certain look we always hoped would dawn 
and nestle there. Those who saw her after a mother’s hope 
had risen in her heart say that this was a good likeness ; 
but we cannot but miss the old portrait, published, we think, 
in a former edition of * Woman in the Nineteenth Century.” 
If the later portrait gives an idea of more personal beauty 
than Margaret possessed, it wholly fails of that majestic, Juno- 
like curve of the throat, which was more than beauty. If it 
was, as in the engraved countenance now given us, that her 
eyes dilated and her lips grew tender when she gazed upon 
the wounded men in those Italian hospitals, let us know it; 
but we cannot be satisfied to possess only a likeness which not 
one of her early friends would recognize. 
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THE assaults upon Christianity and its records never leave 
tokens of even partial success ; their only enduring memorials 
are to be found in added buttresses at the points of attack. 
Many of the richest departments of religious literature owe 
their existence, in which unborn generations will rejoice, to 
transient and obsolete phases of infidelity, so that the opposers 
of the truth have unwittingly raised up for it defenders and 
interpreters, and have brought into clearer view the elements 
of its beauty, strength, and grandeur. Such has been the 
consequence of the bold onslaught made upon historical Chris- 
tianity by Strauss’s Life of Jesus; and we avail ourselves of 
the appearance of Hase’s work in Mr. Clarke’s Translation to 
review the theory, which, in common with so many other re- 
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cent works, it is designed to refute.* It is, indeed, a late period 
for us to take our first distinct cognizance of Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus; but we have reason to believe that this book is con- 
stantly passing into the hands of fresh readers, and, while it 
probably makes few disciples, is creating no small amount of 
scepticism and unbelief as regards the facts recorded in our 
canonical Gospels. 

The theory which bears the name of Strauss could hardly 
have originated anywhere but in Germany ; nor is it easy for a 
well-ordered Anglo-Saxon mind to conceive of its being seri- 
ously propounded and actually believed. It is far from being 
clearly defined and self-consistent in the author’s own state- 
ment; and his Life of Jesus, while a work of great learning in 
detail, is singularly deficient in comprehensiveness and unity. 
To one aim only is it true, and that is the undermining of 
every statement in the Gospels which would make them the 
authentic history of a God-born teacher and a supernatural 
revelation. 

The theory, in brief, is this. Jesus was the son of Joseph 
and Mary. In his childhood he manifested unusual intelli- 
gence and promise, as compared with his external advantages, 
and was the object of admiration in the humble family circle 
in which his lot was cast. He early became a disciple of John 
the Baptist, and, sympathizing at first with John’s fervent expec- 
tation of the speedy advent of the Messiah, he soon conceived 
the idea of assuming that character, and personated it so suc- 
cessfully as to become his own dupe, thus passing uncon- 
sciously from venial imposture to sincere enthusiasm as a 
reformer and innovator. He made proselytes, chose disciples, 
and uttered discourses which impressed themselves profoundly 
upon the popular mind, and drew upon him the hostility of the 
chief men of the nation, especially of the Pharisees. They 
procured his execution as a traitor. He perhaps only swooned 
from loss of blood, and the story of his resurrection may have 
had a basis of fact. If he died, the story of his resurrection 



































* The first edition of Hase’s work was published before the appearance of 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus; but after the publication of the last-named work, Hase so 
entirely reconstructed his Life of Jesus as to give it throughout an aspect of having 
been written with special reference to Strauss’s theory. 
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was of later date; and in either case, it would have naturally 
connected with itself that of his ascension to heaven. After 
his death, many marvellous incidents concerning his life grad- 
ually gained currency. Some of these were the spontaneous 
outgrowth of popular credulity ; others were symbolical forms 
in which his disciples sought to embody the doctrines and _pre- 
cepts which had formed the staple of his discourses. His mi- 
raculous birth was invented and believed, because it seemed 
impossible that the Messiah should have been born like other 
men. Supernatural works were ascribed to him, because they 
had been attributed in the Hebrew legends to the ancient 
prophets; and it was indispensable that he who was greater 
than they, and of whom they were thought to have written glow- 
ing predictions, should have performed more numerous and 
more marvellous miracles than any of them. His appearances 
after his resurrection — if it be admitted that he died — were 
fabricated to meet the improbability that he should have re- 
turned to life without having been seen. These wonderful 
stories were circulated orally among his disciples for half a 
century or more, and were during the lapse of those years 
both magnified and multiplied. After a while different per- 
sons — none of them his immediate disciples — compiled such 
narratives as had reached their ears; and of these compila- 
tions there have come down to us our four Gospels (which 
were written not far from the close of the first century), to- 
gether with other fragmentary works of equal authority, com- 
monly called the Apocryphal Gospels. 

This theory admits, as our readers perceive, a slender thread 
of actual history, on which are strung an unwieldy and incon- 
gruous cluster of myths. But how are we to distinguish be- 
tween facts and myths? First, Strauss knows, and so does 
every philosophic interpreter, that the observed order of Na- 
ture has never been suspended or superseded ; consequently 
every supernatural incident is a myth. In the next place, 
Jesus having been conceived of as the Messiah, it was inevi- 
table that representations should be made of him in accord- 
ance with the Hebrew notions of the Messiah. Therefore all 
representations of this class, though not supernatural, such 
as his birth in Bethlehem, his descent from David, his flight 
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into Egypt, may most appropriately be set down as myths. 
Then, again, his admirers would have been likely to attribute 
to him sayings and deeds corresponding with those of various 
distinguished persons in the Jewish history, and every por- 
tion of the narrative which bears any resemblance or analogy 
to any incident recorded in the Old Testament is accordingly 
mythical. But, on the other hand, Jesus was a Jew, con- 
fined within the circle of Jewish ideas, and not under any 
training or influences which could have enlarged that circle ; 
consequently every alleged utterance of his, and every idea 
of his mission and character, that is broader and higher than 
the narrowest Judaism, is also mythical. We thus have an 
historical personage, of whom we are forbidden to believe, 
first, everything national, and then, everything extra-national. 
It is as if, in the life of Washington or John Adams, a critic 
should cast suspicion equally on all that he is alleged to have 
said or done as a loyal American, because he was one, and 
of course what appertained to one would be attributed to 
him; and on what he is alleged to have said or done from 
the impulse of a larger humanity, because, being an Ameri- 
can, he could not have been anything more,—a style of crit- 
icism which, were it applied to any other than a sacred per- 
sonage, would be regarded as too silly to need refutation. 
But this is not all. Though among secular historians of well- 
known periods there are discrepancies in minor details, and 
these are held to be mutual confirmations of the main facts, 
as showing so many independent authorities for them, every 
minute discrepancy in the Gospels casts just suspicion on the 
facts thus differently described by two or more of the Evan- 
gelists. This suspicion is extended even to the omission of 
very slight particulars, without any allowance for the differ- 
ent points of view which several independent witnesses must 
necessarily occupy, and the different portions of a prolonged 
transaction or discourse which would reach their eyes or ears, 
according as they were nearer or more remote, earlier or later 
on the ground, more or less absorbed in what was passing. 
All, therefore, in which the Evangelists vary from one an- 
other is mythical. But while their variance always indicates 
a myth, their very close agreement demands the same con- 
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struction; for where the several historians coincide circum- 
stantially and verbally, they must have drawn from a com- 
mon legendary source. Thus mutually inconsistent and 
contradictory are the tests applied to separate myth from 
fact. We are constantly reminded, in reading the “ Criteria 
by which to distinguish the unhistorical in the Gospel nar- 
rative,” of a passage in Goldsmith’s Essay on Mad Dogs. “ A 
crowd gather round a dog suspected of madness, and they 
begin by teasing the devoted animal on every side. If he 
attempts to stand on the defensive, and bite, then he is unan- 
imously found guilty, for ‘a mad dog always snaps at every- 
thing.’ If, on the contrary, he strives to escape by running 
away, then he can expect no compassion, for ‘mad dogs al- 
ways run straight forward before them.’ ”’ 

But there is one generalization which will embrace all 
Strauss’s tests. Let the reader pass from chapter to chapter 
of each Gospel, and mark every deed and utterance of Jesus 
which illustrates either the divinity of his mission, his tran- 
scendent wisdom, or the exceeding loveliness of his spirit; he 
may thus make a full and accurate list of the myths recorded 
by the Evangelists. 

Yet while Jesus is represented as in part an impostor, in 
part self-deluded, and his history in all its distinctive features 
is branded as utterly fictitious, strange to say, Strauss recog- 
nizes this history as symbolical of the moral history of man- 
kind. What was false as to the individual, Jesus, is true of 
the race. Humanity is God manifest in the flesh, the child 
of the visible mother, Nature, and the invisible father, Spirit. 
It works miracles; for it subdues Nature in and around it- 
self by the power of the Spirit. It is sinless; for pollution 
cleaves to the individual, and does not affect the race or its 
history. It dies, rises, and ascends to heaven; for the sup- 
pression of its personal and earthly mortality is a reunion 
with its father, Spirit. Faith in this metaphysical jargon is 
justifying and sanctifying Christian faith. Thus a history, 
which is the joint offspring of imposture and credulity, by 
some unexplained fortuity, resolves itself into a compend of 
true spiritual philosophy. 

The system is one which it is hardly conceivable that any 
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person, except its author, should regard as a form of Chris- 
tianity, or that any infidel of common sense should regard 
as a tenable form of infidelity. Its mischievous tendency 
results from the malign skill with which its author brings 
together all possible elements of sceptical criticism on the 
successive portions of the Gospel narrative. It covers so 
much ground, and with such minuteness of detail, that, while 
every individual part of the argument is weak, it presents a 
cumulative power which seems formidable, and could be an- 
swered only by a treatise equally minute and exhaustive in 
detail. 

The mythical hypothesis rests on the assumption that mir- 
acles are impossible. But why? The power which estab- 
lished the order of Nature includes the power to suspend it, 
as the greater includes the less. If that order was estab- 
lished with a moral and spiritual purpose, — for the benefit 
of reasoning, accountable, and immortal beings, — and if that 
purpose may be essentially served by the suspension of prox- 
imate causes at any one period of human history, then we 
may expect to trace such an epoch in h:.man history. All 
that is demanded, in order to make miracles credible, is the 
discovery of an adequate purpose and a justifying end. Such 
a purpose, such an end, is the development of the most noble 
and beautiful traits in human character and conduct. The 
question, then, is, Have miracles, or has a belief in miracles, 
borne any agency in the development of such traits’ Let 
us try this issue. 

Let the reader take in succession every period and division 
of authentic history, and write the names of all those persons 
who in moral excellence have stood confessedly pre-eminent, — 
Orientals, Greeks, Romans, — ancient, modern, — the lights of 
dark ages, the ¢/ite of the various schools of philosophy, the 
finished products of the highest civilization of every type,— 
reformers, philanthropists, — those who have adorned the lof- 
tiest stations, and those who have made the lowliest stations 
illustrious. Then let him copy these names in two columns, 
writing in one column the Christians, in the other all the rest. 
He will find that he has made a horizontal division, the least 
name in the Christian column being greater than the greatest 
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out of it. From Paul, Peter, and John, — from Xavier, Féne- 
lon, Boyle, Doddridge, Martyn, Heber, Judson, Channing, 
men whose genius and culture conspired with their piety to 
make them eminent, down to the unlettered Bedford tinker, 
the poor cobbler John Pounds, the dairyman’s daughter with 
just education enough to read her Bible and to know the will 
of her Lord, — we find in all thoroughly developed Christians 
traits of character, which in part are wholly unshared, in part 
but remotely approached, by the best persons outside of the 
Christian pale. . 

Now, when we look into the forming processes and elements 
of these Christian characters, we perceive that the miracles of 
the New Testament hold a prominent place. Among the natu- 
ralists, rationalists, and Straussians who have assumed the 
Christian name, while there have been persons of merit and 
reputation, we think ourselves justified in saying that there 
has not yet appeared one whose illustrious virtue, piety, and 
self-sacrifice would demand for him a rank among the pre- 
eminently good. Nor is it easy to imagine in the Straussian 
system an adequate inspiration or motive for high spiritual 
endeavors or attainments. We cannot conceive of Paul as 
compassing sea and land, laying bare his back to the smiter, 
reaching after the crown of martyrdom, to defend a mythical 
resurrection and ascension of humanity. We cannot think of 
Martyn or Judson as turning away from all the immunities 
of civilized life, and courting sufferings and hardships a hun- 
dredfold worse than death, to substitute one set of myths for 
another in the minds of Pagans. We cannot imagine Strauss’s 
Life of Jesus as taking the place of Matthew’s or John’s in the 
hands of the tinker or the servant-girl, making obscure scenes 
and callings in life radiantly beautiful, and heralding the tri- 
umphant deaths of which we have such frequent record in the 
annals of the poor. In the characters of such Christians as 
have left us their finished testimony, the miracles of the evan- 
gelic narrative have borne an essential part. These holy men 
and women have been guided and sustained in virtue by the 
authority of a divinely commissioned lawgiver, whose words 
they have received because he had been proclaimed and at- 
tested as the Son of God by peculiar manifestations of * power 
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from on high.” They have followed his example step by step, 
and transcribed his features trait by trait, because they be- 
lieved him sinless and perfect. They have placed implicit 
faith and trust in his teachings, because the works which God 
wrought through him bore witness of him. They have had a 
working faith in immortality, such a faith as no reasoning, or 
analogy, or instinct could have given them, because they have 
stood in thought by the bier at the gate of Nain and by the 
tomb of Bethany, have seen the light that streams from the 
broken sepulchre of the Crucified, and heard the voice of the 
resurrection-angel. St. Paul but gives utterance to the uni- 
versal sentiment of such Christians as have done the highest 
honor to their name and their Master, when he says, * If 
Christ be not risen, our faith is vain.” 

The argument which we would urge from the undoubted 
facts we have cited is this : — If the development of the highest 
style of human character be a purpose worthy of man’s God 
and Father, and if a belief in miracles has actually borne an 
essential part in the development of this style of character, 
then are miracles not only possible, but intrinsically probable. 
This is an argument which certainly must remain unim- 
peached, till Straussianism shall have furnished at least a few 
illustrious exemplars of goodness, — model men whom we 
can place by the side of those that have been formed by the 
common faith of Christendom. 

Miracle, clearly lying as it does within the scope of Om- 
nipotence, needs only the assertion of honest and competent 
witnesses to make it credible. Human testimony is, indeed, 
relied on to prove the unbroken order of nature ; but it proves 
no such thing. We can follow back no line of testimony, 
which does not reach a miraculous epoch. Nay, if there be 
any one element of human nature which is universal, with 
exceptions as rare as idiocy or insanity, it is the appetency for 
miracle, — the tendency to believe events aside from the com- 
mon course of nature. So strong is this, that many of the 
arch-infidels of modern times have been the prey of puerile 
superstitions ; and in our own day none are so ready to re- 
ceive the drivellings of hyper-electrified women as utterances 
from departed spirits, and to accept with omnivorous credulity 
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the absurdities of the newest form of necromancy, as those 
who set aside the simple, glorious miracles of the New Testa- 
ment, and cast contempt on the risen Saviour. Now, as God 
furnishes for every instinctive craving of human nature an 
adequate and healthy supply, we believe that he has met the 
native craving for miracle, which will find its food somewhere 
and somehow, by authentic voices from the spirit-realm, by 
authentic glimpses from behind the veil of sense, by authentic 
forth-reachings of the Almighty arm from beneath the involu- 
cre of proximate causes. 

We pass to another line of argument. Strauss, as we have 
said, denies the possibility of miracles, and maintains the uni- 
formity of the law of causation in all times, both in the mate- 
rial and the intellectual universe, so that no intellectual phe- 
nomenon can make its appearance except under causes and 
conditions adapted to bring it into being. Myths, therefore, 
cannot originate, except from causes and under conditions 
favorable to their birth and growth. Now if we examine the 
undoubted myths connected with the history and religion of 
various nations, we shall find that they had their origin prior 
to the era of written literature; that their nucleus is to be 
sought in historical personages and events of a very early date ; 
that they grew into fantastic forms and vast proportions by 
their transmission from tongue to tongue, whether in story or 
in song; that their discrepancies were the result of oral tradi- 
tion through different channels, as in the separate states of 
Greece, and the aboriginal tribes or pre-historical colonists of 
Italy ; and that they ceased to receive essential additions or 
modifications after the establishment of a national literature. 
Thus the latest of the gods, demigods, and wonder-working 
heroes of Grecian fable — such of them as ever lived — lived 
seven centuries before the time of Herodotus, and not less 
than four centuries before Hesiod and Homer; the various 
accounts we have of them appear to have been extant before 
the earliest period of Greek literature; nor have we proof of 
the origin of any complex or extended myth after that period, 
or any instance of a mythical personage who lived after that 
period. The case is similar with the distinctly Roman myths 
and the mythical portions of Roman history, which bear a 
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date anterior to the age of the written history and literature 
of Rome. The mythical and the historical periods of all na- 
tions are entirely distinct, the one from the other. Now the 
Christian era lies far within the historical period. Isolated 
prodigies are indeed related in the history of that age, and 
they occasionally occur in modern history ; but the leading 
incidents of individual lives and the successive stages of indi- 
vidual transactions are related with the same literalness with 
which the history of the last century is written. Yet, had the 
conditions for the growth of myths existed, there were not 
wanting personages of that era whose vast ability, extended 
fame, and wonderful experiences would have made them 
mythical. It is hardly possible that there could have been a 
richer supply of materials for myths in the life of Hercules, 
Cadmus, or Medea, than in that of Julius Cwsar, Mark An- 
tony, or Cleopatra. 

Nor can it be maintained that in this respect Juda be- 
longed to an earlier and more primitive period than Rome or 
Egypt. Josephus was born not far from the date of the death 
of Jesus Christ, and wrote nearly at the time assigned by 
Strauss for the composition of our canonical Gospels. In ad- 
dition to what we believe to have been the miracles of the 
Old Testament, he records many undoubted myths of the 
early Hebrew ages; but his history of his own times, with 
now and then a touch of the marvellous, is for the most part 
a record of unquestionable facts, and in this respect will bear 
a favorable comparison with the accounts of the same epoch 
which have come down to us from the Roman historians. In 
fine, there was nothing in the condition of that age, more 
than in that of our own, which could give rise or currency to 
a mythical history. 

Moreover, myths are vague, dateless, incoherent, dreamy, 
poetical, while the Gospel narratives are eminently prosaic 
and circumstantial, connected with the names and biograph- 
ical anecdotes of numerous persons, and with the frequent 
designations of places and dates. The genealogies given by 
Matthew and Luke are represented by Strauss as mythical ; 
yet nothing could be more opposed to our idea of a myth, and 
to the character of the acknowledged myths of antiquity, than 
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such catalogues of names. The two genealogies may, for 
aught we can say to the contrary, be both authentic; for Mat- 
thew professes to give the natural and actual pedigree of 
Joseph; while, as we are inclined to translate the word em- 
ployed by Luke in introducing his table (evouiero), he records 
the legal genealogy, which, as every one conversant with Jew- 
ish customs knows, might vary very widely from the natural. 
But, even were we to admit the alleged inconsistency of the 
two, they both bear incontestable marks of having been copied 
from existing documents, and not imagined or invented. 

All through the Gospels we find, in close connection with 
the miracles of Christ, details of common Jewish life, often so 
minute and trivial that they would have been altogether below 
the aim of ambitious fiction or tumid fancy, and could have 
found a place in the narrative only because they actually oc- 
curred. The miracles are not in a setting of their own kind, 
as they would have been in a fictitious narrative. They are 
imbedded in a singularly natural and life-like, humble and 
unpretending history. The style of the Evangelists is not that 
of men who either wondered themselves, or expected their 
readers to wonder, at what they related; but it is the unam- 
bitious style of men who expected to be believed, and who 
were personally familiar with the events they described. If 
we, born and bred on the level sea-coast of New England, were 
to write about Swiss scenery, it would be with a glowing pen, 
in burning words, in a style bearing constant evidence of the 
novelty of the theme and the intensity of our own enthusiasm ; 
while a Swiss mountaineer would write about glaciers and 
avalanches, snow-crowned summits and gorgeous elemental 
phenomena, as coldly and dispassionately as we should about 
the common features of our native scenery. In like manner, 
men who had never been conversant with miracles, if they had 
described them from rumor or from fancy, must have written 
about them in an intense and inflated style, with magnifying 
epithets, with warm appeals to the sentiment of the marvel- 
lous, with frequent exclamations of wonder, not unmixed with 
the show of argument to convince the incredulous. When 
we find, on the other hand, not a ripple of swollen diction on 
the current of the Evangelic story, not a deviation from the 
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quiet, prosaic, circumstantial course of narrative, in describ- 
ing such events as the walking on the sea, the raising of Laz- 
arus, or the ascension of Jesus to heaven, we can account for 
this unique phenomenon in literature only by supposing that 
the writers had become so familiar with the supernatural that 
it had ceased to excite their amazement. 

Another conclusive argument against the mythical theory 
is derived from the sufferings and the martyrdom of the early 
Christians. At the time which Strauss assigns for the origin 
of our Gospels, there were still living very many of the con- 
temporaries of Jesus, who had ample means of ascertaining 
the truth with regard to his history. Fable which involved 
no serious consequences to those who received it might have 





passed unquestioned, and might have been devoured by large 
numbers with easy credulity. But men are not wont to stake 
ease, honor, fortune, and life on stories which they have the 
means of testing, without looking carefully into the evidence 
of their truth. Now no fact in ancient or modern history is 
more certain, than that, within half a century from the death 
of Christ, a large number of persons, many of them natives of 
Juda, suffered the severest persecution, and incurred violent 
and ignominious death by fire, by crucifixion, and by exposure 
to wild beasts, solely for their belief in the specially divine 
mission, the miracles, and the resurrection of Jesus. Nota 
few of these persons were men of superior intelligence and cul- 
tivation. They must have known how far what they believed 
to be facts were confirmed by eyewitnesses, and how far and 
on what grounds they were called in question. They lived at 
a time when they could have examined the evidence for and 
against these alleged facts, and they must have been more or 
less than men if they threw.away their lives for mere exagger- 
ations or fables. 

The genuineness of most of Paul's Epistles, and the fact of 
his protracted sacrifices and sufferings and his final martyr- 
dom, are not called in question even by Strauss and the secep- 
tics of his school. Paul’s Epistles evince him to have been 
a man of eminent power and culture,—in our regard the 
greatest man God ever made, and to every intelligent mind 
far above mediocrity. Born a Jew, brought up at Jerusalem, 
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familiar with the alleged scenes and witnesses of Christ’s mir- 
acles, at first a persecutor of the infant Church, he could 
have become ‘a believer and champion of the Christian faith 
only on strong evidence, and after a full examination of the 
grounds for unbelief and doubt. We have his own statement 
of what he believed, and especially of his unquestioning faith 
in the resurrection of Jesus. No man’s testimony could be 
worth more than his, and certainly no testimony could be 
more explicit and positive than his is as to the authenticity of 
the leading facts in the Gospel history. But we must multi- 
ply his testimony by hundreds, nay, by thousands, in order to 
appreciate the full amount of attestation given to these facts 
by the sacrifice, suffering, and martyrdom of those who lived 
within the period and the range of trustworthy evidence in 
the premises, and whose worldly interests were all opposed to 
their faith. We certainly are authorized to cite this entire 
array of confessors and martyrs as believers in the miracles of 
Christ; for even Strauss could not contend that they suffered 
and died for what they knew or supposed to be myths. There 
is that in their testimony which renders even the authorship 
of the Gospels a question of secondary importance. We doubt 
not that they were written by the men whose names they bear, 
and three of them, at least, at an earlier date than that as- 
signed by Strauss. But, if possible, they might seem more 
authentic if written anonymously and at a later period ; for 
in this case they embody narratives which bear the sure seal 
of martyr blood from a cloud of witnesses, and are thus not 
the mere story of the individual writers, but the story of the 
whole Church. 

The moral character of the primitive Christians is also an 
impregnable argument for the truth of the Gospel history. 
There is no room for doubt, that with Christ commenced the 
regeneration of humanity. Virtues which hardly had a name 
before sprang into being. Vices which had been embalmed 
in song and were cherished in the heart of the highest civiliza- 
tion of the Roman Empire were denounced and condemned. 
A loftier ethical standard than had been imagined before — 
a standard which has not yet been improved upon — was an- 
nounced by the earliest Christian writers, and recognized in 
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all the Christian communities. There were in the Church of 
the first century types of character which have never been 
surpassed, hardly equalled, since. According to Strauss there 
are no uncaused effects,— no effects which have not causes 
fully commensurate with themselves. A Jewish youth, half 
impostor and half enthusiast, must have been immeasurably 
inferior to those philosophers and moralists of classic antiquity, 
who hardly made an impression om the depravity of their 
times, and whose influence was, at the most, confined within 
very narrow limits. Such a youth must have had strangely 
incoherent notions of morality, and must have presented but 
a mixed and faulty example of excellence. He might have 
founded a sect of fanatics, but not a body of signally pure, 
true, and holy men. There is a glaring inadequacy, nay, an 
entire and irreconcilable discrepancy, between the alleged 
cause and the known effect. We can account for the moral 
renovation that followed the ministry of Christ only by sup- 
posing him endowed with a loftier and calmer wisdom, a pro- 
founder sense of truth and right, and a more commanding 
influence over the human heart and conscience, than ever 
belonged to any son of man beside. But whence this superi- 
ority ¢ Outwardly he was an humbly born, illiterate Jew, in 
a degenerate age, of a corrupt national stock, “a root out of a 
dry ground”; and the problem of his pre-eminence over all 
other teachers of truth and duty is wholly incapable of solu- 
tion, unless we believe that he held by the gift of God a pre- 
eminence, of which his sway over nature and his victory over 
death were but the natural and fitting expression. 

Strauss bases his theory, as we have said, on the assumption 
that our Gospels were not written by the men whose names 
they bear. But, in point of fact, there is more abundant proof 
of the authorship of those books by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, than there is of the authorship of the Aneid by Virgil, 
or the De Officiis by Cicero. In the earlier ages the composi- 
tion of the Gospels by their reputed writers was never denied 
or called in question, not even by those heretics who rejected 
some of them, or repudiated portions of their contents, on dog- 
matical grounds,— not even by Jewish and Gentile opposers 
of Christianity, who argued vehemently and bitterly against 
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the religion without impugning the genuineness of its records. 
Justin Martyr, who wrote about the middle of the second cen- 
tury, speaks repeatedly of Memoirs composed by the Apostles, 
called Gospels, and in his works there are numerous coinci- 
dences, not only in substance, but in words and in passages of 
considerable length, with our Gospels. He was a man of sin- 
gularly inquisitive mind, educated successively in the Stoic, 
Peripatetic, and Platonistie philosophies, and of vast and va- 
ried erudition; and it is impossible that he should not have 
known whether these books were received without suspicion, 
or whether they rested under the imputation of spurious 
authorship. Irenzus, who wrote a little later, gives a detailed 
description of our four Gospels, designates their respective 
authors, and states the order in which, and the circumstances 
under which, they were respectively composed ; and he writes 
thus, not in his own name alone, but in that of the whole 
Church, expressly saying that the genuineness of these books 
was not, and had never been, disputed by any. About the 
same time Celsus wrote against Christianity, and he quoted so 
largely from our Gospels as authorized narratives of the life of 
Christ, that a continuous biography of the Saviour might be 
well-nigh reconstructed from the fragments of his writings 
that have been preserved. These are but specimens of numer- 
ous similar authorities which might be cited. 

Moreover, in the middle of the second century there were 
large bodies of Christians in every part of the civilized world, 
and the copies of the Gospels in circulation must have been 
numbered by many thousands. Their universal reception as 
the works of the men whose names they bear, can be accounted 
for only by their genuineness. Suppose them spurious, yet 
written and circulated under the names now attached to them 
in the lifetime of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, it is im- 
possible that they should not have openly denied their author- 
ship, and that this denial should not have left traces of itself 
in the days of Justin Martyr and Ireneus. Suppose them 
first published under the names of their reputed authors, after 
the death of those authors, it would have been asked why these 
books did not make their appearance while the writers were 
living, and their late publication must have given rise to 
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doubts and questions which could not have been quieted for 
several generations. Suppose them to have been at the outset 
published anonymously, there must have been a time when the 
names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were first attached 
to them, and it is impossible that the attaching of the names 
of distinguished men to books which had been anonymous 
should not have been attended by grave doubt. 

Again, the statement of Luke, and the very nature of the 
case, render it certain that numerous other accounts of the life 
of Christ, more or less authentic, were early written, and some 
such accounts, commonly called the Apocryphal Gospels, are 
still extant. But we have ample evidence that none of these 
writings were ever received as of authority, read in the 
churches, or sanctioned by the office-bearers and leading men 
of the Christian communities; and most of them disappeared 
at an early date. Now it is impossible to account for the dis- 
crediting and suppression of these writings, unless the Church 
were in possession of authoritative records. If our Gospels 
had no higher basis of authority than those narratives had, all 
the friendly narratives of the life of Jesus would have been 
received and transmitted with equal credit. But if there were 
four narratives written by eyewitnesses and their accredited 
associates, while all the others were written by persons un- 
known, or known to be possessed of inferior means of informa- 
tion, then we may account, as in no other way we can, for the 
admitted fact that these four Gospels crowded all others out of 
the Church, and drove them into disrepute, and almost into 
oblivion. 

There are various other aspects in which, did our space and 
leisure permit, we should be glad to exhibit the mythical the- 
ory. But we must pass to the fulfilment of a purpose held in 
view in the inception of this article, namely, the criticism of 
the books whose titles, together with that of Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus, stand as our text. 

As to Hase’s work, we wish that it were either better or 
worse. We have no doubt that in Germany it has met an 
actual want, and has been among the agencies in the revival of 
faith in positive Christianity. It is to be commended for the 
simplicity and completeness of its arrangement, and we should 
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also say for the perspicuity of its style, had not Mr. Clarke, 
by quoting a German sentence than which nothing could be 
more involved and unwieldy, led us to suppose that for this 
merit, so difficult to be imagined in a German book, we are in- 
debted chiefly to the well-known skill and taste of the trans- 
lator. Asa syllabus of subjects, and an index of points open 
for discussion, it would be of great value to a critical student 
of the New Testament, especially in suggesting questions which 
it does not satisfactorily answer, and in dropping such seeds of 
thought as require an educated and reflecting mind for their 
germination. But as an interpretation of the life of Jesus, 
either from the stand-point of the Apostles, or from that of the 
Christian consciousness of our own day, it is utterly defective. 
The author starts, as does Strauss, with his own theory of 
Christ, with a priori notions of what the Gospels must contain ; 
and his aim is not to determine what the Evangelists meant to 
relate, but to mould their representations into conformity with 
his own ideal of the Christ. He admits the supernatural ele- 
ment in the Gospels, but subordinates it to his own esthetic 
sense, and, wherever a miracle seems to him superfluous or in 
bad taste, he sets it aside. His own point of view is a very 
low humanitarianism; and, though he is perfectly reverent 
throughout, (and this we have cause to commemorate with 
gratitude in an age when professedly Christian works so often 
abound in blasphemy,) we have not detected, as Mr. Clarke 
has, the “warm heart of love throbbing beneath.” On the 
other hand, the book seems to us stone-cold. Of the transla- 
tor’s part in the work we would speak in the highest praise ; 
and perhaps we might express ourselves in more laudatory 
terms as to Hase’s labors on the Gospels, had we not tacitly 
taken Neander’s Life of Christ as our standard of comparison. 
The main difference between the two works is, that the one 
is an exposition of the Gospel according to the Evangelists, 
the other is a new Gospel according to Hase. 

Dr. Turnbull’s “ Christ in History” connects itself with the 
main subject of this article by an admirably written chapter 
on the Mythic Theory. The central thought of the work 
might not be suggested to every mind by its title; yet we 
regard the title as eminently felicitous. The theophany which 
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was consummated in Jesus Christ, is the central light and 
force of human history. The Logos, which dwelt among men 
in his person, was always in the world, and reminiscences of 
its early revelations, illumining rays forcing their way from it 
through the penumbra of ignorance and depravity, and provi- 
dential preparations for the time when it should become mani- 
fest in the flesh, may be traced, not in Judaism alone, but 
equally in all the ancient religions and philosophies. Since 
the Christian era, events have constantly shaped and grouped 
themselves with relation to Christianity, and the nations that 
can be properly called historical present themselves chiefly as 
auxiliary or antagonistic to its development, and as attesting 
its divinity and omnipotence, equally when yielding to its 
influence, or succumbing to the penalties of its violated law. 
As a treatise at once profoundly philosophic and reverently 
Christian, this work merits the warmest commendation, and 
will be most highly appreciated by the soundest minds and 
the most devout hearts. 

The pervading spirit of Dr. Morison’s Commentary is best 
expressed in the following sentence from his Introduction : 
“We must remember that, as students of the New Testament, 
one is our Master, even Christ, and that, as no want of faith 
can be an excuse for setting aside anything that he has 
taught, so neither should any preconceived opinions of ours, 
or creeds drawn up and established by human authority, 
stand as a barrier between his words and us.” In accord- 
ance with this sentiment, the author’s aim is to determine, 
not what the Evangelist and his Divine Master ought to have 
taught, but what they actually did teach. The volume before 
us is a careful, humble, believing, and revering interpretation 
of Matthew’s record. There is no trace of adherence to a 
sect. On the other hand, the author, on several important 
points, such as the agency of evil spirits, diverges widely from 
the current opinions of the body of Christians to which he 
reputedly belongs. We are inclined to dissent from some of 
his conclusions ; but we cannot express too strongly our admi- 
ration of his method. If we have indeed a divine revelation, 
our only rational course is that of lowly piety, the shaping of 
our convictions by its records, not the revision of its records 
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by our self-spun philosophy. The capacity for such a revision 
would render the revelation needless. Nor does any more or 
less strict theory of inspiration modify our office and duty as 
interpreters. If God has vouchsafed to become our instructor, 
there is no room for doubt that he has given us his instruction 
in an authentic form, in a form that demands our implicit cre- 
dence. The plenary authority of the Gospels — their right to 
be believed — rests on no technical definition of the mode or 
measure in which their authors were inspired, but on the ne- 
cessity of the case, on the only conditions under which alone 
a divine revelation could have been needed and given. For 
loyalty to the sacred record, freedom from party bias, the thor- 
oughness with which the lights of philology, archeology, and 
parallel Scripture are concentrated on the first Gospel, and 
the conscientious exclusion of other than legitimate sources 
of illustration, we can safely commend the Disquisitions and 
Notes on Matthew to Christians of every name. 

Of Dr. Hackett’s work we expressed our high appreciation 
on its first appearance. Many of the illustrations are new, 
and those that are not so are virtually original, as they come 
to us confirmed by the actual observation of one second to no 
living Biblical critic in sound judgment, acute discernment, 
and ripe scholarship. This volume, by the weight and worth 
of its contents, merits a place on the table of every clergyman 
and student in theology; while its simplicity of style, its at- 
tractive form, and its moderate dimensions adapt ‘t to the use 
of common readers, and render it invaluable as a manual for 
families and Sunday schools. 
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Art. IX.—1. Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, for the Year 1859. 

2. Annual Report of the Boston City Missionary Society, for 
the Year 1859. 

3. Twenty-Sizth Annual Report of the Executive Committee 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. 1860. 


FIFTEEN years ago we published a list of the religious, be- 
nevolent, and educational societies and institutions that had 
received large sums of money from citizens of Boston, and 
mentioned the monuments of various kinds which had been 
erected in memory of distinguished individuals among us 
within that period. We now recur to the subject, and pro- 
pose to lay before our readers a similar catalogue of contri- 
butions for the public good, and for objects of interest beyond 
the limits of our own community, by inhabitants of our city ; 
embracing the larger gifts of the rich, and+the gathered con- 
tributions of the poor, for a curious and interesting variety of 
purposes. This, as we think, is a species of statistics which 
it is important to collect for various reasons. If institutions 
exist for the relief of the misfortunes and troubles to which 
all are liable, it is important that they should be known, in 
order that they may be useful. If experiments are tried, — 
and every new benevolent association is an experiment, — their 
results should be made known, that the institution may be 
imitated, or improved, wherever a similar spirit and a similar 
want can be found. And it is not likely that any harm will 
be done by excessive liberality in founding or endowing char- 
itable institutions, either at home or abroad, which can be 
traced to the influence of our example. We trust, on the 
contrary, that the influence of such example would be to pro- 
duce imitators rather than barren approvers, and thus to 
cherish institutions of beneficence and utility. Neither can 
it be said that we are fostering a narrow spirit, while we thus 
justify our love for our own city. We know what is done 
here, and we do not know what is accomplished elsewhere. 
It may be that as much or more is effected, in a similar man- 
ner, in other places. We know that the liberality and the 
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attachment to home, which lead to precisely such a result, 
are felt elsewhere, as well as in Boston; and we should like 
very much to see a similar statement of the channels of be- 
nevolence, their direction, width, and depth, from other cities 
and towns. There is no doubt that we could learn many 
lessons of wisdom and of kindness from such a record of the 
foundations of past generations in the great European cities, 
where enlightened experience has been longer observed than 
here ; and, from the early ages of Christianity, when benevo- 
lence had its birth, to the present time, there have been emi- 
nent examples, both public and private, of the same spirit 
which animated our fathers, and which, we rejoice to believe, 
has not deserted their descendants. 

It would not be difficult to show that a wise and refined 
beneficence produces fruits of direct utility which the most 
cunning selfishness could not reach; and therefore that char- 
ity, in all its forms, is an agent and a producer of good in 
a much larger proportion than selfishness. Does not a hos- 
pital restore the health and strength of many a poor man, 
who saves his family from becoming a burden on society ? 
Is not many a child rendered a producer, instead of a mere 
consumer, by the asylums, the Sunday schools, and the day 
and evening schools, that are supported by public contribu- 
tion and private charity? If the industrial and productive 
effect of many of the institutions called charities were capa- 
ble of being seen and known, would they not be proved to 
be a remunerative expenditure ? — remunerative, we mean, 
not to the individual founder or benefactor, for in that case 
there could be no charity, but to the community in which 
they exist. This view makes every founder and supporter 
of a useful scheme of benevolence a public as well as a pri- 
vate benefactor; and adds dignity as well as utility to his 
labors or his gifts. In a country like this, growing every 
day in wants as well as in means, —all classes of society, the 
rich, the poor, and every variety of the one and the other, 
increasing each day,— institutions of charity must increase 
with equal growth, and must multiply with the multiplying 
employments and wants of the population, or else great num- 
bers will be left without resource in the worst calamities 
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and most distressing circumstances of life. Large portions 
of the community are found in a new condition in every 
succeeding generation ; foundations which were well adapted 
to their times are, at later periods, either inadequate or com- 
paratively useless; and the charitable as well as other insti- 
tutions must be modified, or new ones must be created, to 
meet the wants of each successive age. It is with great sat- 
isfaction, therefore, that we observe in our present list so 
many associations, whose names and objects are new; which 
have, indeed, begun to exist since 1845, and which show, or 
tend at least to show, that the resources upon which public 
spirit may draw are neither hoarded nor exhausted. The old 
institutions are kept up, and new ones are formed, very gen- 
erally by voluntary contribution; in a few instances only, by 
permanent funds; and thus successive generations meet new 
occasions, without forgetting the perpetual wants of society. 

There is one contribution for the general benefit, which, 
as it comes in the shape of a tax, may not be considered as 
charity ; but the spirit, the essence of charity is in it, and it 
is in fact principally a contribution by the richer classes for 
the benefit of all; namely, the school tax, which is larger or 
smaller in every town, according to the liberality with which 
the inhabitants provide for the public schools which by law 
they are obliged to maintain. In Boston it would be thought 
little to comply with the bare letter of the law. The schools 
are sustained with a liberality, and a judicious abundance, 
both in number and in apparatus, which show a spirit quite 
beyond that of the mere law, for providing adequate instruc- 
tion for all, and compelling all to avail themselves of it. 
There are, unhappily, some parents, who are so little aware 
of the advantage of having their children attend school, and 
acquire the elements of knowledge, as to render compul- 
sion necessary to bring the young within reach of instruc- 
tion; and there are officers employed by the city to gather 
vagrant children to the schools to which they properly belong, 
and to put them in the way, at least, of learning something 
better than the instructions of the street. For the fifteen 
years last past, the average expense of the public schools has 
amounted to $324,263.15 per annum, of which the sum of 
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$164,620.97 has been the annual cost of the grammar schools, 
$83,437.35 of the primary schools, and $76,204.83 of the va- 
rious school-houses, making a total amount of $4,863,947.23 
within the period named. This appears a large amount. 
Whether it is larger than the necessities of the population 
demand, can be known by the school committee only ; while 
the figures are certainly large enough to arrest the attention 
of the inhabitants who are called upon to pay these expenses. 
In their hands they may safely be left, as it is no part of our 
purpose to invite inquiry as to the economical expenditure 
of the sums contributed by the city government. There are 
whole departments of that government whose especial busi- 
ness it is to attend to this subject, and we have no doubt it 
will be investigated with sufficient care. 

There is another kind of city expenditure which approaches 
more nearly to the character of charity, — a provision for those 
who are absolutely destitute of ability and of means for self- 
support. This includes the inmates of the House of Industry, 
and the Lunatic Hospital maintained by the city, the former 
of which has, within fifteen years, required for its support 
% 781,150, and the latter $84,841.32. Besides these sums the 
Overseers of the Poor have distributed to those who need a par- 
tial support in their own houses, the amount of $441,568.77 ; 
and the city has also been charged with the sum of $ 13,043.03 
for the support of paupers in the State Lunatic Hospital, mak- 
ing a total amount of $1,320,603.12 spent in what may be 
called the corporate charity of the city. The sums distributed 
in this manner have increased of late years with great and 
unexampled rapidity, from causes which we cannot search 
out, but are content to leave in the competent hands of the 
government. Thus the expense of the House of Industry 
was $13,514.02 in the year 1845; in 1850 it had risen to 
$61,898.67 ; in 1855 it was $58,786.93; and in 1859 it was 
$77,817.95. The Overseers of the Poor also in 1845 expend- 
ed $7,655.19; in 1850, $21,761; in 1855, $37,314.39; and 
in 1859, 855,277.74. After making appropriate allowance for 
the increase of population, and the depreciation of gold, we 
cannot but think these figures adapted to startle even the ex- 
travagant, and to make prudent men inquire with more than 
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usual strictness into the character and the necessity of the 
expenditure. The idea of one’s speculating upon the benevo- 
lent disposition of his neighbors, and of making money out of 
the easy kindness of the City Council, is peculiarly offensive 
to all who are endowed with the smallest portion of Yankee 
shrewdness. Credulity, moreover, is not to be confounded 
with charity. ‘ Charity rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth.” 

There are many contributions made in our churches for 
various objects of benevolence, which are sometimes specified, 
and are sometimes left to the discretion of the executive com- 
mittee, of the wardens and vestry, or of the minister. Of 
these it is impossible to give a minutely accurate account. 
We have been able to obtain, however, a statement of the 
appropriation of the annual contributions of several parishes 
of very different sizes and means, which will afford, perhaps, 
a fair average of the expenditure made by them all for mis- 
sions, both foreign and domestic. The average contributions 
of twenty-five parishes in the city to these purposes is $582.14, 
which would make an aggregate for the whole number (about 
a hundred) of $58,214 per annum for the fifteen years of which 
we are rendering an account. Of this the whole is devoted to 
the purposes of several of the societies enumerated in our list, 
especially missionary societies ; and a further sum is raised for 
the specific charities of the parishes to the poor within their 
own limits. As nearly as we can judge from various consider- 
ations, we are disposed to estimate the average expense for these 
parish charities at $150 each. This would make $15,000 a 
year for the hundred parishes of the city. 

A favorite mode of administering to the wants of the poor, 
as well mental and spiritual as physical, is through the agency 
of missionaries, either self-appointed, or delegated by others. 
The rills of charity flow through many such channels ; but it 
is not possible, nor perhaps desirable, to know the precise 
extent to which distribution of material aid and of spiritual 
encouragement and comfort is effected in this manner. After 
all that is, or can be, done by institutions and establishments 
created by combined resources, there must always be an abun- 
dance of cases necessarily left to individual care. To these is 
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to be applied our Saviour’s injunction, “ Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth ;”’ and we rejoice to be quite 
sure of some instances, and to believe in many more, in which 
the rule has been strictly and faithfully obeyed. The extent of 
this carefully concealed benevolence cannot be known, of course. 
But if it may be estimated by one or two instances, of which we 
have knowledge, it must be very great. We wish it were allow- 
able to mention names and circumstances with which we are 
acquainted, in this connection ; but we respect the sacred wish 
of kind hearts, and are willing to leave them to the care of 
Him who “ will reward them openly.”’ The agents of parishes, 
and others employed in charitable labors, know well to whom 
to apply, in case of sudden emergency; and there are and 
must be multitudes of cases in which immediate action, with- 
out the intervention of any one, is taken by those who delight 
in doing good. 

The following catalogue embraces the donations by inhabi- 
tants of Boston only, so far as we have been able to ascertain 
them, for the benefit of those who would net otherwise have 
enjoyed the advantages procured for them. Many of the soci- 
eties have been founded within the fifteen years of which we 
give the statistics, as will be seen by the dates annexed ; and 
all the occasional expenditures have of course occurred within 
that period. Some also are known to exist from which we 
have not been able to obtain returns. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM JANUARY 1, 1845, TO JANUARY 1, 1860. 


For Religious Objects. 


Society for Propagating the Gospel among the In- 


dians and others in North America, . . $ 13,607.07 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, . . ° , ‘ ; 15,698.18 


1853. Southern Aid Society, . ; ; . 5 55,842.48 
City Missionary Society, : . > » 124,212.49 
American Tract Society, . . ; . 55,258.00 

“ Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, ; P * . - 822,045.15 
Amount carried over, $ 586,663.37 























1849. 
1847. 


~ 1849. 
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Amount brought over, ° . $586,663.37 
American Home Missionary Society, . ; 95,084.67 
as Baptist Missionary Union, - «+ 85,000.00 
Foreign and Domestic Missions (Epis. Church), 30,381.00 
Episcopal City Mission, . . ° - «+ 14,270.00 
E. B. Society, ; : . 31,000.00 
Massachusetts Convention of ‘Congregationsl Cler- 
gymen, : : . . : 1,000.00 
Episcopal Diocesan Missions, ‘ ° ° 13,500.00 
American Education Society, . ° . - 28,554.71 
St. Mary’s Free Church for Sailors, =. ° 16,000.00 


Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, . ; - 102,571.80 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for foreign missions 
and church building, . . ° ; . 216,701.16 
$ 1,220,726.71 
For Charitable Objects. 
Massachusetts General Hospital and Asylum for 


the Insane, . ‘ . $357,530.50 
. Eye and Ear Safenany, ° 46,518.75 

* School for Idiotic and Feeble- 
Minded Youth, ‘ . ‘ 78,680.00 
we Temperance Society, . ‘ 6,000.00 
s Medical Benevolent sien , 1,673.00 
Boston Dispensary, ° ° . ‘ 35,253.75 
“ Female Asylum, . ° ° ; . 80,267.11 
“ Port Society, . ; ‘ ‘ , 38,598.00 
« Marine Society, . ° . ° 11,300.00 
« Children’s Friend Beslety, . ‘ 58,597.72 
Association for Relief of Aged and Indigent Weteaiien 117,373.93 
Temporary Home for the Destitute, ; : 35,955.53 
Penitent Female Refuge, . ‘ ° . 25,638.13 
Needlewoman’s Friend Society, —. ° , 3,031.00 
Old South Quarterly Lecture, . ; ° - 16,887.60 
Howard Benevolent Society, ° ‘ . 65,902.05 
Widow’s Society, ‘ . ° ° . . 12,741.35 
Fragment Society, . 1,764.75 
Seaman’s Friend Society, and "Sailor's on. - 84,334.96 
“ Aid Society, . ‘ . ° 30,957.00 
Sailor’s Snug Harbor, ; 65,000.00 


Society for Relief of Aged and Indigent Ministers, 18,158.00 
St. Stephen’s Mission to the Poor, . ‘ - 46,421.00 


Amount carried over, $ 1,133,584.13 
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Amount brought over, ; $ 1,133,584.13 
St. Stephen’s Brotherhood, . : : : 3,545.00 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, . . 21,416.65 
German Aid Society, ‘J : i * 2.767.24 
Church Home for Orphan and Destitate Children, — 21,087.91 
Warren Street Chapel, ° . ° ‘ 75,000.00 
“ a for rebuilding, : 5,000.00 
Provident Institution (Franklin Street), , t 71,745.26 
Charitable Association of Boston Fire Department, 5,460.17 
Channing Home, ‘ ‘ : s ‘ 8,469.44 
House of the Angel Guardian, j . 28,669.00 
Colonization Society, A 5 : 23,060.99 
Children’s Mission to the Children of the Destitute, 21,935.00 
Charitable Orthopedic Institution, ‘ : ‘ 1,500.00 
Charitable Irish Society, : : ‘ 3,353.00 
Methodist Episcopal Church, ; . . 61,182.64 
$ 1,482,726.43 

For Purposes of Education. 


Boston Public Library, cost, . ° ° . 363,633.83 

“ “ “ donations, ‘. 74,100.00 
Atheneum, donations, . ; ‘ 65,000.00 

“ e a to new shares, 158,362.07 

Harvard College, : . R 706,333.96 

1858. Museum of Natural History, : at Contatien, . 75,000.00 
Trustees of Donations for Education in Liberia, 33,781.50 

1855. Massachusetts Institution for Girls, at Lancaster, 19,875.00 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, : ; ‘ 66,301.00 
Boston Asylum and Farm School, . J * 68,064.79 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, ‘ 11,500.00 

State Reform School, . F ; é ‘ 73,500.00 
Industrial School for Girls, ‘. ‘ . 18,000.00 

Tufts College, = , : ‘ A ; 100,000.00 

Latin School, . ‘ . 2 z 4 ‘ 4,500.00 
School of Design, ° ‘ ; ‘ 8,000.00 
Massachusetts Historical Society, . " - $34,075.00 
Mechanic Apprentices’ Library Association, . 2,091.95 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 3 sf : . 173,590.86 

$ 2,055, 709.46 


* Estimate of | receipts of German Aid Society, previous to , 1845, $ 4,000. 
+ Twenty per cent may be added for clothing sent in by dealers in suitable 


articles. 
¢ Previous to 1845, $ 5,300. 
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For Monuments. 

1852-9. Washington Memorial, by Mr. Everett, - * $70,000.00 
1854-6. “ “ “ Mrs. Otis, ? 6,000.00 
1856. Statue of Franklin, . ° ; ° - 20,000.00 
1853. “ Webster, : , 24,550.50 
1859. « Rev. Hosea Ballou, collected i in Boston, 1,734.00 
1850-60. Statues at Mount Auburn, . ‘ ‘ . 21,000.00 

1859. Copley’s Picture of Charles I. in the House 
of Commons, 7,500.00 

1851. Healy’s Picture of Webster i in the Senate of 
the United States, , . 5,000.00 
1858. Arcadian Boy, by Story, in City Laer, - 1,500.00 

1856. Plymouth Monument by Billings, subscribed 
in Boston, ‘ A . . ‘ 11,500.00 
$ 168, 784.50 


Miscellaneous. 


. Contribution for Ireland, during famine, —.. $ 52,162.02 
Model Lodging-Houses (by an individual), . 50,000.00 
Contribution for Fayal, during famine, . 9,800.00 
Annuities since 1845, . : ° - 64,000.00 
Contribution for Nantucket, after fire, ; 18,124.81 
Prison Discipline Society, in ten years, - 18,000.00 

$ 212,086.83 


Recapitulation. 


For Religious Objects, —. : . . . $1,220,726.71 
Charitable Purposes, . : . ; 1,482,726.43 
Education, ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,055,709.46 
Monuments, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 168,784.50 
Miscellaneous, . P ‘ . i J 212,086.83 

$ 5,140,033.93 


We are almost tempted to leave the above list to speak for 
itself, without a word of comment from us; but there are 
some observations drawn rather from our experience than 
from the mere catalogue we have recited, which we are disposed 


* Collected in various parts of the United States, by the labors of a Boston 
patriot and scholar. 
VOL. XCI. — NO. 188. 14 
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to add. The multiplicity of objects of interest cannot fail to 
be observed, and while it is well, certainly, that all those new 
incidents and phases of life which require aid should be at- 
tended to, yet it must not be forgotten that the ancient course 
of accident, poverty, and disease is not interrupted, that edu- 
cation requires not only new adaptations to constantly new 
desires, but the replenishing of the older fountains for the 
necessities of new times, and the enlargement of means with 
the extension of social wants. This alone presupposes a great 
increase of all modes of instruction, and if we mean to show 
the spirit of our fathers, we must enlarge the old as well as 
establish the new; we must look forward, as well as we can, 
to the probable, the certain growth of the country, and adapt 
our ideas to the wants, not only of this, but of the coming 
age. We must not fritter away our means, which, however 
great they may be, are not and cannot be greater than our 
needs, upon a multiplicity of objects, which will be partially 
attained, but should rather condense our efforts upon those 
which cannot be of doubtful necessity, and which are the 
proper foundation upon which to build the charitable estab. 
lishments we require. Religion and education are the funda- 
mental and permanent necessities of human nature, the objects 
of instincts which ought to be rightly directed and properly 
fostered, in order that they may attain their just development, 
and produce their appropriate fruits. On the former of these 
subjects there has always been a great, and in the opinion of 
many a sufficient, interest in New England, while some will 
undoubtedly say it has been excessive and absorbing. How- 
ever that may be, none will deny that the zeal for education 
has been very fluctuating among us; sometimes prominent, 
and marked with a good degree of efficiency, then subsiding 
into comparative torpor, and again reviving to a useful activ- 
ity. The instinct of ambitious benevolence, however, has been 
oftener shown in providing for the gratification of new wishes 
than of old necessities, in making a partial, rather than a lib- 
eral provision for acknowledged wants, and in furnishing orna- 
mental culture when substantial advantages were loudly called 
for. Examples of this tendency mark the history of Harvard 
College, where, with a great variety of foundations, not one is 
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sufficient for the maintenance of a professor, and where, while 
some less imperative needs are more or less provided for, no 
one has yet established a professorship of such primary impor- 
tance as that of the Latin language.* In like manner, in the 
benevolent institutions of the city, though we cannot say that 
any are superfluous, yet it is manifest that there are several 
associations with objects so nearly allied, or it may be identi- 
cal, that they might be combined, with great mutual advan- 
tage, if the religious or personal obstacles to a union could be 
surmounted. It should be remembered that combined action 
would, in many if not all cases, diminish the expense of man- 
agement, and thus increase the real amount given to those 
necessities which the associations were designed to relieve. 
We do not doubt that this process of assimilation and combi- 
nation will take place, at some time, as it is a natural conse- 
quence of the abatement of sectarian and party violence, of 
which we have witnessed much within the period of an aver- 
age human life ; and we would fain do what we can to recom- 
mend the .amalgamation of many of those societies above 
named, which do not differ in the objects of their endeavors 
so much as in the religious views of their several members 

and patrons. It should be remembered, in many cases, that 
the charity has really nothing whatever to do with the religious 
ideas or judgments of the contributors; that a limb may be 
saved, or an alphabet may be taught, even though the sub- 
scribers to the fund which enables one to save a limb, and an- 
other to teach the accidence, may not be all of one mind as to 
the Divine nature, or the total depravity of the human soul. 
Shall we, unmindful of the rebuke of our Saviour, refuse our 
aid to a suffering fellow-mortal, because “he followeth not 
us”? “Ts Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for you?” 
asks the Apostle. Would he not have occasion to ask a sim- 


* There is a professorship on “the Application of the Sciences to the Useful 
Arts,” i.e. “de omni scibili et quibusdam aliis,” and one on “ Natural Religion, 
Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity,” requiring a variety of knowledge, and a ver- 
satility of talent, of which few examples can be found in the history of the human 
race. While some subjects are thus singularly mixed in one professorship, there are 
other instances of two professors in one department. It requires all the ingenuity 
of the Faculty and the Corporation to arrange the duties of the professors without 
conflict or superfluity. 
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ilar question, were he among us to-day? It is a curious in- 
congruity of human nature, that in our very charities we 
should find means to be uncharitable; that while we seek to 
do good, we have not learned to avoid that which is evil; that 
we do not fully understand the doctrine of the parable of the 
priest, Levite, and Samiaritan. The world has not yet learned 
the second great commandment, and, at the present and past 
rate of progress, it will be some years before that attainment 
is reached. Meantime, a few steps have been taken. We 
have got over some of the obstacles which closed us in, and 
we can see a part, at least, of the great fields beyond. 

While we thus suggest a combination of effort, in some 
cases, there are others in which it seems to us that at least 
enough has already been done in one direction, and that it 
would be much better to found a new institution, than to en- 
large an old one beyond convenient limits. Thus the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, for the care and cure of the sick 
and the insane, seems to us to be as large as can be advanta- 
geously managed by one set of directors and officers; and 
perhaps the suggestion that the time has come for another in- 
stitution, with a similar purpose, may not be regarded as 
untimely or impertinent. 

There is one subject of action, in relation to which the lib- 
erality of Boston has been frequently called upon in the course 
of the last fifteen years, but respecting which it would be im- 
possible to collect statistics that would be worthy of confidence ; 
namely, the purchase of slaves for the purpose of giving them 
freedom. The instances have been frequent in which consid- 
erable sums have been given, in an unobtrusive way, for an 
object second to few, if any, in kindness to one party, and jus- 
tice to another. The fact should be known, for the honor of 
those who show the sincerity of their desire for the freedom 
and happiness of their fellow-men in deed as well as in word, 
and who do what they can to secure the well-being of the slave 
without injury to the master. 

Considerable sums have been collected, also, from time to 
time, by agents for particular objects elsewhere, such as build- 
ing a church in a remote settlement in the West or the North- 
west, and by missionaries for particular purposes, who have 
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been attracted by the reputation of the city for dispensing its 
abundance. The opinion seems to have become pretty com- 
mon, however, that these applications are of a kind that do 
not deserve the favor they seek, as, in general, there can be 
no sufficient guaranty for the proper application of donations, 
and the necessities of a particular neighborhood ought to be 
met by the exertions or the liberality of those who are near 
enough to have personal knowledge of the merits of each 
case. 

There is a view to be taken of the relative amount of the 
charities enumerated, and the public objects promoted, in the 
preceding catalogue, to the property taxed in the city (gen- 
erally supposed to be below the amount actually possessed), 
which is well adapted to diminish any feeling of exultation or 
self-approbation into which we may be betrayed by the survey 
of the considerable aggregates we have enumerated. The val- 
uation on which taxes were assessed in 1845 was $ 135,948,700. 
In 1859 it was $ 263,429,000. The mean would be about 
$ 200,000,000, the lowest probable income of which is from 
ten to twelve millions annually. The sum of the amounts 
expended for the public objects enumerated above is about 
$5,140,000 ; but calling it $5,300,000, to make full allowance 
for anything omitted or unknown, the average is $353,333 per 
annum, which would leave from $9,646,000 to $11,646,000 
for expenditure and reinvestment. Whatever allowance may 
be made for error or miscalculation, in this estimate of in- 
come, enough will remain to show that the donations in 
charity, or for great and permanent objects, are not of an 
‘amount that need cause any alarm for the permanent decrease 
of our resources from extravagance in this luxury; but that 
as long as the property of the city doubles in about fifteen 
years, its charities should also double, in order to maintain 
the ancient reputation. 

In our advance as a people in age, population, and re- 
sources, the physical wants and calamities of life are not 
likely to be neglected among us. They are obvious to the 
eye, and of a nature adapted to awaken, in every feeling heart, 
a strong and active sympathy. There is no reason to appre- 
hend that they will ever be forgotten or neglected. We wish 

14* 
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it were so with the interest of that vitally important concern 
of life, education. We have reached that condition of society, 
in which the value of elementary instruction is universally 
perceived and acknowledged ; and we feel every day the im- 
mense advantage which the spread of knowledge so far in our 
community has given us, in the character, the ambition, and 
the success of our population over those of any equal number 
without similar privileges. But we have not yet attained an 
adequate sense of the extent to which instruction is a benefit. 
We are too apt to think that the common school is all we 
want, —that it is glory enough for us, in the way of educa- 
tion, to have made its elements universal ; and it is a matter 
of boasting that every person in New England can read. But 
of what use would be the power of reading, if no opportunity 
were furnished of usefully exercising the power, by the perusal 
of books containing the last and best results of study and re- 
search? We must have among us minds cultivated to the 
necessary point of furnishing the best books and materials for 
study, or we must be ingloriously dependent upon other na- 
tions for all progress, and even for preventing a retrograde 
movement. We must be advancing or retreating ; and in this 
country, with such entire security from foreign interference, 
and such rapid accumulation of material wealth, there is noth- 
ing wanting for progress but the perception of what is neces- 
sary, and the willingness to devote the appropriate pecuniary 
resources to its attainment. Of the latter there is obviously 
an abundant supply. The moment it is perceived that any 
particular object is desirable, the means are readily and eagerly 
furnished by men of mental and pecuniary ability. The great . 
difficulty is to persuade them that any particular study or 
acquisition is necessary ; and we do not wonder at the exist- 
ence of the difficulty, so long as all that was thought impor- 
tant was the knowledge of the past, without much reference 
to the present and the future. But the relative value of par- 
ticular studies is much changed. The past history and lan- 
guages of men and nations are not the only attainments which 
are now to be mastered by the scholar. The laws of mind 
and of matter are to be investigated, with a thoroughness and 
precision which have not heretofore been reached, nor even 
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sought. The planet upon which we live is full of subjects 
upon which men are still profoundly ignorant, and the inves- 
tigation of which will well employ, for ages to come, the lim- 
ited number who are able, from their organization and circum- 
stances, to pursue such studies. Those, however, who are 
best fitted by organization and circumstances for the more 
recondite pursuits of science, philosophy, religion, and law, 
need a preliminary instruction in a variety of branches of 
knowledge, for which colleges and universities are the appro- 
priate institutions. The young man must be carefully trained, 
as far as training can carry him, if he is to be expected to 
advance beyond his predecessors in the career of knowledge. 
Discoveries in the external world are not made by accident, 
so much as by the application of mind to the circumstances 
around us; and mind, in order to be productive, must be 
cultivated. Nor can its own laws be investigated by those 
who are not versed in all that has yet been ascertained with 
regard to the intellectual and immortal part of human na- 
ture. If, then, either mind or matter is to be intelligently 
studied, we must have something more than the common 
school, which simply gives the first means of progress, and of 
appreciating, perhaps, the greater advancement of the higher 
order of minds. The grammar-school is indispensable, but so 
much more are the college, the university, the professional 
and the scientific school. We rejoice to perceive, in the fore- 
going catalogue, some evidence that this truth is beginning to 
be acknowledged in our community; and that a larger pro- 
portion than heretofore of the wealth distributed both by the 
public and by private persons, has been devoted to our highest 
educational institution. The very considerable sums given 
by the Legislature and by individuals to Harvard College, the 
greater part of which are for well-considered and most im- 
portant objects, are valuable evidence of the general progress 
of ideas upon the subject of education. But they must be 
still further extended, before the wants of the age, and of all 
ages, are seen and supplied; and when this is done, there 
must be one thing more accomplished, and that is a change 
in the comparative estimation by the public of scientific and 
political reputation. When it is seen, as one would think it 
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must be seen, sooner or later, that political advancement, in 
this country, does not imply, as it has done in other times and 
nations, great power over the relations of society, and much 
less over individual members of society, the exclusive am- 
bition for political distinction, which is a sort of contagious 
mania among us, must subside; and other objects, such as 
science, theology, and law, must share, at least to a greater 
extent than heretofore, the devotion of aspiring minds. Power, 
we know, will always be the object of ambition ; but, we trust, 
not necessarily nor exclusively political power. In this coun- 
try, already, the possession of political power means a very 
different thing from what it means on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, or even in England. The material rewards are much 
less dazzling, and much less really important; and it would 
be by no means surprising, if such a revolution of ideas should 
take place, that men should consider political office an encum- 
brance and a burden, to be avoided by almost any sacrifice. 
Municipal offices are so regarded, at this hour, in some cities 
of Germany, and men who are elected, or whose turn has 
come to undertake the toils of office, are subjected to heavy 
and almost ruinous fines, if they refuse the proffered honor 
and labor. 

But, without contemplating so remote and so vast a change 
of ideas and feelings, we can imagine the claims of knowledge 
to be more widely admitted than they are at present. This is 
nothing more nor less than believing in the progress of civili- 
zation ; and that depends upon many other things besides 
political institutions. Nobody can be more free, or less happy, 
in social relations, than a North American Indian. In the 
absence of external control, which constitutes what is com- 
monly understood by freedom, self-control becomes more and 
more important; and self-control is one of the last and best 
results of the highest religious, moral, and intellectual culti- 
vation. Upon the extension of personal self-control, as a 
principle to guide our public and private conduct, depends the 
success not only of individuals, but of nations, in the career 
of humanity ; and whoever desires to see the institutions and 
the liberty of the country preserved must desire the progress 
of education in every department, until all the powers of the 
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human mind shall be so appropriately and adequately culti- 
vated, as to make them subservient to a virtuous will. It is 
to intellectual culture in all departments of mind, therefore, 
that we desire to call the attention of the philanthropic among 
us, most particularly in the present state of our institutions 
and our charities. It would seem that all other departments 
to which liberality may be called to extend its benefactions 
are now more or less faithfully provided for. Elementary 
education, physical suffering, poverty, old age, and mental in- 
firmity, are all furnished with the means of supply or relief. 
Vast sums are annually sent abroad for the religious instruc- 
tion of those who are not yet in a condition to be benefited by 
it; while the proper and sufficient collegiate education of our 
own young men, for our own wants, is not adequately provided 
for. It is on all accounts desirable that our colleges should 
be better furnished with pecuniary resources in almost every 
department of learning. Scarcely a professor can be found 
who is properly supplied with the means of comfort, nor an 
institution of the class referred to, with the libraries and col- 
lections necessary for adequate instruction in this day of pro- 
gress. It is at once gratifying and humbling to witness the 
eagerness with which young men crowd to institutions, which, 
however imperfect, are yet the best that can be found in the 
country ; how fully appreciated and how eagerly used are the 
means of progress which are supplied ; and ample guaranty is 
thus given that increased advantages would be neither neglect- 
ed nor misused. We shall deem no labor lost which shall 
tend in any degree to arouse the community of our age and 
nation to a sense of the importance of affording to all who seek 
it the means of the most thorough and accurate instruction in 
every branch of human knowledge. By this process we shall 
not only raise the standard and increase the product of intel- 
lectual studies and pursuits, but we shall secure for all future 
time the great charities, and the religious and literary insti- 
tutions, which are the protection, the ornament, and the glory 
of nations. 
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Art. X.—1. Thoughts on Government and Legislation. By 
Lorp Wrorres.ey, F.R.S. London: John Murray. 1860. 

2. Literary Remains, consisting of Lectures and Tracts on 
Political Economy, of the late Rev. Ricuarp Jones, for- 
merly Professor of Political Economy at the East India 
College, Haileybury, and Member of the Tithe and Charity 
Commissions. Edited, with a Prefatory Note, by the Rev. 
WituiaM WuHewe tL, D. D., Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. London: John Murray. 1859. 

3. Four Introductory Lectures on Political Economy, delivered 
before the University of Oxford. By Nassau W. Senior, 
A.M. London: Longman, Brown, & Co. 1852. 

4. Tracts and other Publications on Metallic and Paper Cur- 

rency. By the Ricut Honoraste Lorp Overstone. Lon- 

don: Longman, Brown, & Co. 1858. 


WE gladly welcome the treatise of Lord Wrottesley upon 
Government and Legislation ; for although it professes to be 
only elementary in its character, it presents many valuable 
thoughts upon the philosophy of an art which demands far 
more attention than it is apt to receive, even from those whose 
business it is to practise it, few of whom, it is to be feared, 
have any adequate sense of the profound political and econom- 
ical science requisite to an intelligent discharge of the duties 
of a legislator. Ina chapter upon the studies and qualifica- 
tions of legislators, the author says that there are no educa- 
tional institutions in England whose professed object is to 
prepare the future statesman for the performance of legisla- 
tive and administrative functions ; that there are no books 
which can in strictness be said to have been written with a 
special view to this end; and that thus the noblest of all 
branches of knowledge must be picked up at hazard by all 
who aspire to conversance with it. In his Preface, he ex- 
presses the hope that the publication of his work may prove 
useful, not only in the higher class of schools and in the Uni- 
versities, but, perhaps, even to those who are looking forward 
to a seat in either House of Parliament. -We feel certain that 
this unpretending treatise will be of assistance not only to 
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those who are preparing themselves for the discharge of legis- 
lative duties, but to legislators themselves. If any believe that 
there is little or nothing to learn about the general principles 
of legislation, or that questions demanding for their solution 
an accurate knowledge of the leading principles of social and 
economical science can be discussed with profit in the careless 
manner in which they are often handled, both in society and 
in the senate, the perusal of this book may undeceive them. 
When we seriously reflect on the nature of the functions 
which a legislator is called upon to perform, it would seem at 
first sight, that the knowledge necessary to their highest dis- 
charge must be almost universal. 


“On what subject,” asks the writer, “may not the statesman be called 
upon to speak and legislate? The disheartening descriptions given by 
Cicero of the amount of previous study necessary to form an accom- 
plished orator, will apply with equal, if not greater force, to the senator 
of modern times. What subjects should this knowledge comprise ? 
Whence and how is it to be sought for and acquired? To these and 
other similar questions an answer may be expected, but a complete 
reply to them is perhaps impossible in the present state of our 
knowledge.” 

The author proceeds to point out the principal subjects of 
study which should go to the preparation of men for legisla- 
tive duties, giving estimates of the merits of different writers 
upon these subjects, and practical hints as to the actual con- 
duct of legislation. 

Lord Wrottesley maintains that a thorough knowledge of 
political science is indispensable, not only to legislators, but 
to artisans and operatives, and all the vital members of so- 
ciety. The prevalent ignorance of the first principles of this 
science is one of the chief drawbacks to the advantages de- 
rivable from free institutions. Of course, the more liberal 
the institutions of a country are, the more important it is 
that a knowledge of their principles should be extended ; for 
legislation must then conform to public opinion. In Eng- 
land and the United States the influence of the political in- 
stitutions handed down from our Anglo-Saxon progenitors 
has led the people more and more to consider and discuss 
questions of legal and political science, and gradually to pre- 
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pare them for the exercise of political power. An enlight- 
ened public opinion has by degrees been created, and its 
influence has become controlling. Sir G. C. Lewis, in the 
Preface to his “Treatise on the Government of Dependen- 
cies,” remarks that the ulterior progress of the chief nations 
of Europe and America “ mainly depends upon the nature of 
the opinions prevailing among the bulk of the people; that 
where public opinion is unenlightened, no political forms can 
be an effectual security against unwise and mischievous ex- 
ercises of the power of government; and that where the 
public opinion is enlightened, political forms lose a large 
portion of their meaning and importance.” Mr. Austin, in 
his “* Province of Jurisprudence,” writes, that “ the best moral 
security for good government, and therefore for national hap- 
piness so far as it be dependent thereon, is a wide diffusion 
of the soundest pelitical science.” Lord Wrottesley urges 
the necessity of further public provision for the extension of 
such knowledge, as a means of insuring the gradual destruc- 
tion of those existing opinions and prejudices which arrest 
the course of political improvement, and of securing im- 
proved legislation in every department. 

The work of Richard Jones, the title of which is cited at 
the head of our article, consists of lectures and tracts on 
various branches of the science of political economy, although 
it is chiefly devoted to the discussion of rent, wages, and 
cognate subjects. As the title indicates, this is not a sys 
tematic treatise. Dr. Whewell, in his Prefatory Note, states 
that Mr. Jones had, to the last, cherished the hope of giving 
a complete and systematic character to his speculative views 
of this science, but was prevented by his business engage- 
ments, by his habits of social intercourse, and by his impa- 
tience of the labor requisite to give literary symmetry to his 
writings. His writings show that the tendency of his mind 
was rather to practical ends than to scientific analysis; and 
that he possessed eminent administrative abilities is evinced 
by the large part he bore in successfully constructing and 
carrying out measures for great social improvements. It is 
evident that his sympathies were with the practical aims of 
life. In his writings he makes more frequent reference to 
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facts than to fixed principles for the support of his views. 
He distinctly avows induction to be the proper method of 
reasoning in political economy. He says :— 


“The principles which determine the position and progress, and 
govern the conduct, of large bodies of the human race, placed under 
different circumstances, can be learnt only by an appeal to experi- 
ence. It would be absurd to suppose that any one, by mere efforts 
of consciousness, by consulting his own views, feelings, and motives, 
and the narrow sphere of his own personal observation, and reason- 
ing a priori from them, could anticipate the conduct, progress, and 
fortunes of large bodies of men, differing from himself in moral or 
physical temperament, and influenced by differences, varying in ex- 
tent and variously combined, in climate, soil, religion, education, and 
government.” 


The chief defect of Mr. Jones’s work is, in our opinion, due 
to his having assumed that the inductive method is the only 
one applicable to questions of political economy. When he 
discusses the practical management of economical affairs, his 
thoughts are always valuable; and the papers contained in 
his volume will prove a valuable contribution to this depart- 
ment of literature. 

The works which stand at the head of this article suggest 
an inquiry into the influence of political economy upon the 
legislation of modern times. 

It is only about a century since the first principles of politi- 
cal economy were reduced to a body of precepts having any- 
thing of a scientific character. At the present day it is ranked 
as an established science ; but ‘every one is aware,” says 
Senior, “ that political economy is in a state of imperfect de- 
velopment, I will not say characteristic of infancy, but cer- 
tainly very far from maturity.” There was no lack of opin- 
ions, however, upon many of its topics, long before there had 
been any scientific investigation in this department. But they 
were for the most part strangely erroneous. Till commerce 
sprang up, there was little inducement and little opportunity 
to seek information about the industrial resources of foreign 
nations, or any of the phenomena of wealth. No inquiry was 
made by the wisest of the ancients as to the origin and na- 
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ture of wealth. The Greeks, with a broad civilization, and 
with the highest achievements in some branches of philoso- 
phy, do not show the slightest acquaintance with this branch 
of - knowledge, either in their literature or their legislation. 
The Romans, too, in their prejudice against trade, commerce, 
and manufactures, display an entire ignorance of its first prin- 
ciples. The political history of antiquity, as well as that of 
the Middle Age, is mostly a record of wars, conquests, and 
political changes. Before the sixteenth century there was no 
legislation worthy of the name which had for its object the 
promotion of the industrial interests of society. Commerce 
and manufactures, if they existed at all, were left to take care 
of themselves, or were directly discouraged ; for the attempts 
that were made to affect these interests in any way were 
quite apt to be in utter violation of the principles which have 
since been framed into the science of political economy. At 
the present day, however, this class of subjects occupies a far 
more prominent place in legislation than is given to anything 
else; and the rulers and legislators of enlightened nations no 
longer make it the chief object of their economical regula- 
tions to raise the largest amount of revenue with the least 
trouble to themselves, but rather to develop the resources of 
the state, whose strength and security they regard as contin- 
gent upon the prosperity of the people. 

Since the year 1500 great advances have been made in 
every branch of mental science ; and this is the era from which 
many of the physical sciences date their origin. Political 
economy presupposes much, both in mental and in physical sci- 
ence; and in the natural order of things we should look for 
its development late in the progress of knowledge. We ac- 
cordingly find that it was not till the middle of the eighteenth 
century that the conditions of the accumulation and distribu- 
tion of wealth were well enough understood to constitute a 
science. It is true, that before this period many precepts and 
rules of practice had been laid down, and political economy 
may be said to have existed as a rude and unsystematic art. 
Before this time, too, many writers had treated of various 
topics within the province of this science. But it was hard 
for them to break away from the popular prejudices that had 
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gathered round it, and their opinions were often wrong. Even 
if authors had been capable of pointing out the prevalent mis- 
takes in theory, or the evils that resulted from vicious laws 
and customs, it would not always have been safe to do so. 
But something was effected in this direction. In 1581, Wil- 
liam Stafford dedicated his “ Briefe Conceipte of English 
Pollicie ” to Queen Elizabeth. Some sound and intelligent 
views were hinted at ; and Mr. Buckle pronounces this strik- 
ing essay to be, on the whole, the most important work on the 
theory of politics of its own and previous times. It was worth 
something then that there could be found any one who would 
declare that “ the Queen’s Majesty cannot have treasure when 
her subjects have none.”’ Although the author recommended 
free trade in corn, he advocated the prohibition of the expor- 
tation of wool and undressed cloth from the kingdom; and 
if any of his opinions produced an effect upon the policy of 
the times, it was probably those which confirmed the old sys- 
tem of restriction. The transporting of wool and sheep out 
of the kingdom was an offence at common law known by the 
name of owling. This offence is mentioned in the Mirror des 
Justices, and again in a statute of Edward LI. ; while a statute 
enacted in the earlier part of Elizabeth’s reign —“ for sundry 
good causes and considerations moved in the High Court of 
Parliament ” — makes the transportation of live sheep, or the 
embarking them on board any ship, an offence punishable by 
forfeiture of goods and imprisonment for a year, and declares 
that the offender, “at the year’s end, shall in some open mar- 
ket-town, in the fulness of the market, on the market-day, 
have his left hand cut off, and that to be nailed upon the 
openest place of such market.’ It is instructive to notice 
that various statutes of the reigns of Charles II. and William 
III. imposed restrictions on similar exportations, and that these 
statutes were amended and enforced by several others, the last 
of which is as late as 19 George L., while they were not re- 
pealed till 5 George IV. 

About the time that Stafford, in England, was inquiring how 
the subsidies could be large “ when the subjects have little to 
depart with,” the Due de Sully, Minister of Finance under 
Henry IV. of France, was aware “ that, if he made money pass 
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through the hands of the people, there would necessarily flow 
into the public treasury a proportionate quantity, which no 
one would regret.’ He was the first statesman in France en- 
titled to the character of a political economist, and his meas- 
ures for arousing the industry of the people, and developing 
the resources of the country, were attended with remarkable 
success. The maxim upon which he acted was, that “ tillage 
and pasturage are the nursing mothers of the state.” So effi- 
cient was a wise system of encouragement given to one branch 
of industry, that, while the taxes and duties of the kingdom 
were greatly reduced, much of the state debt was paid off, 
provinces alienated by the king’s predecessors repurchased, 
and the revenue largely increased. But Sully participated in 
the prejudices of the times as to commerce and manufactures, 
which he greatly discouraged. The king’s favorites were 
allowed to practise various extortions upon different branches 
of commerce for their own benefit. Taxes so onerous were 
levied upon all commodities from the Levant, that France lost 
the great transit trade to the North of Europe, which had 
built up the flourishing cities of Marseilles and Lyons. A 
deputy from Lyons, complaining of this ruinous policy, said : 
*“ The city of Lyons, illustrious and flourishing as it has been, 
is hastening to become a desert unless liberty is restored to 
traffic... . . . The burdens which nations bear, although they 
may be heavy, have ever been considered as sanctioned by di- 
vine and human law; but they are intended to serve the same 
purpose for a state which sails serve for a vessel, namely, to 
propel it in an onward course, and to keep it upright, not to 
overload and sink it.’ This was well said, but the govern- 
ment took no notice of it. France did not become aware of 
the injury that had been done till some years afterward, when 
she found that a commerce had been diverted which no efforts 
of hers could bring back, and manufactures stopped which it 
was hard to build up again. 

In ancient times restraints were often placed upon trade 
from political considerations, or from a feeling of proud exclu- 
siveness ; but in modern times these restraints have been im- 
posed from a belief that the wealth of the nation would thus 
be increased. A great number of laws prohibiting or restrain- 
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ing exportation and importation may be found upon the 
statute-books of every commercial nation of Europe. It is said 
that no fewer than two thousand laws with respect to com- 
merce had been passed in England before 1820. It was 
thought that commerce could not flourish without the contin- 
ual interference of the government. Most of these laws were 
made under mistaken views of the nature of wealth. Till the 
time of M. Quesnay, whose views were published about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, wealth was supposed to con- 
sist of gold and silver. Consequently economical legislation 
had for its object the increase of the amount of the precious 
metals in the country; that commerce which brought home 
gold and silver was encouraged, and that which carried them 
off was restrained. The labor of the people was interfered with, 
and directed to particular objects. It was supposed that agri- 
cultural products might be made cheaper by prohibiting their 
exportation, and that manufactures, which might be exported 
and sold for money, would be thus favored. It was with this 
view that the duties upon the exportation of corn from Eng- 
land were made so very high as almost to amount to a prohi- 
bition, till about the time of the accession of William III. 
Under this mistaken theory of the nature of wealth, legislators 
thought that the interests of their own people were promoted 
by receiving few commodities from others, and by doing all 
they could to injure the trade of foreign nations. In 1620 the 
English House of Commons, in much alarm, passed a resolu- 
tion, ‘that the importation of tobacco out of Spain is one 
reason of the scarcity of money in this kingdom.” A few 
years after this, it was argued in the same House that the 
Netherlands were becoming weakened by their trade with the 
East Indies, because it carried money out of the country. 

The idea that a nation’s wealth is measured mainly by its 
stock of the precious metals, is very old. We find Cicero de- 
claring, in his Oration for Flaccus, that the Senate had often 
determined, and during his consulship it came to a most sol- 
emn resolution, that gold ought not to be exported. The stat- 
utes of all the commercial nations of Europe show that their 
statesmen at one period of their history thought that national 
wealth was promoted by the simple expedient of getting all the 
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gold and silver they could into the country, and keeping it 
there. This opinion appears in the preamble of a statute 
passed in England in the time of Richard IL., forbidding the 
exportation of the precious metals, on pain of forfeiture : 
“ For the great mischief which this realm suffereth, and long 
hath done, for that gold and silver are carried out of the realm, 
so that, in effect, there is none thereof left, which thing, if it 
should longer be suffered, would shortly be the destruction of 
the same realm, which God prohibit.” 

Various complicated measures were adopted in order to 
make the precious metals flow into England, and then tu 
keep them there. To effect these purposes, staple towns 
and the corporation of the staple were established, so as to 
bring together the dealings in the chief articles exported from 
the country, and thus enable the government officers to in- 
spect every bargain in these commodities, and see that the 
transaction turned out productive of bullion. When foreign 
coin was brought into the country, in order to prevent its 
passing at an unauthorized value, or its going out of the 
country again, it was provided that it should not be used 
in England for any other purpose than that of being ex- 
changed for English coin at the king’s mint, or that the 
king’s exchanger should receive it at his own valuation. It 
was also provided, that, when foreign merchants imported their 
cargoes into England, they should not leave the country until 
they had given satisfactory proof that they had employed all 
the moneys they had received for their goods in the purchase 
of English commodities for exportation. The statutes passed 
to effect this object were called by the old writers Statutes of 
Employments, the most complete and stringent of which is 
probably one of 18 Henry VI. “The obliging foreign mer- 
chants to reside with official hosts,” says Mr. Jones, “ was an 
old regulation, which might probably, with some pains, be 
traced to other countries and remoter ages. These strangers’ 
hosts were sometimes the object of bitter denunciations for 
forestalling, and other wicked deeds; but they were now 
selected by Henry and his councillors as the fittest instru- 
ments for carrying out their object of securing the employ- 
ment of the moneys received by foreigners in the purchase 
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of British commodities.” After reciting in the preamble, 
among other things, that “ great damages and losses daily 
come to the king and to his people, as well by the buyings 
and sellings that merchants, aliens, and strangers do make 
at their proper will and liberty, without any notice, govern- 
ance, and survey of any of the king’s lawful liege people ;” 
that great treasure by the same aliens is carried out of the 
realm ; and that the earlier remedies have been found insuf- 
ficient ; — the statute provides that no alien merchant shall sell 
merchandise to another alien on pain of forfeiture ; that all 
alien merchants shall be under the survey of certain persons, 
to be called hosts or surveyors, to be appointed by the mayors 
of the several cities, the hosts to be good and credible natives, 
expert in merchandise, but not of the same trade as the alien 
under their survey. The hosts are to be privy to all sales 
and contracts of the aliens, and to see that within eight 
months they sell their whole cargoes and employ the pro- 
ceeds in the purchase of English goods; and the hosts are 
to keep books, in which they shall register all the contracts, 
and twice a year deliver a transcript of the books to the 
Exchequer. For this trouble they are to levy two-pence in 
the pound on all such contracts. Any alien merchant refus- 
ing to submit to these regulations is to be imprisoned till he 
gives security to comply with them, and to be fined at the 
king’s will ; and if he make any contract without the privity 
of his host, he is to forfeit the value of the goods. 

Spain presents a notable example of the vain attempt to pre- 
vent the exportation of the precious metals. When she found 
herself in possession of the unrivalled opulence which the 
discovery of the rich mines of Mexico and Peru had brought 
her, she thought to keep it all by shutting up the avenues of 
trade and retaining her precious metals within the country. 
Her statesmen, seeing that the exchangeable value of silver 
in Spain had depreciated, and that it would naturally leave 
the country in exchange for other articles, labored to check 
foreign commerce by establishing exorbitant duties upon 
imports, and by restraining the mercantile enterprise of the 
people. But they could devise no restraints that would per- 
manently supersede the natural laws, according to which the 
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prices and amounts of commodities are equalized throughout 
the commercial world; and Spain found that she could no 
more shut up within her borders her great surplus of silver, 
than she could dam up the flow of her rivers. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the economical 
affairs of Europe had come to be of too great importance to 
escape careful examination. Writers now exposed some of 
the old errors. Among these writers, Serra is said to have 
been the first to prove the absurdity of the expedients usually 
resorted to in order to render gold and silver abundant. But 
political economists seem to have had very little immediate in- 
fluence upon the policy of the times. The old policy of re- 
striction had been acted upon so long, that men seemed to 
accept it as something fixed in the order of things; and even 
when experience had conclusively shown that it was injurious, 
there was a long period of vacillation between the old errors 
that were familiar to the public mind, and the new truths, 
which seemed incomplete because they were new. It was not 
till long after the increasing commerce of Europe had practi- 
cally refuted the ancient prejudices, that the reasonings of 
economists had any practical weight. The change from the 
prohibitive system to that which obtained the name of the 
mercantile, was the result of circumstances rather than of any 
abstract reasoning. 

It is not clearly settled where or when the mercantile sys- 
tem had its origin. In England it followed the opening of a 
direct intercourse with India, and the springing up of a profit- 
able Indian trade. It was found impossible to carry on this 
trade without a constant exportation of specie. In spite of the 
still ruling belief, that the prosperity of the country was meas- 
ured by the amount of money it could accumulate and retain, 
men could not help seeing that the exportation of money was 
advantageous in some way or other, they hardly knew how. 
But an explanation was at length found, which was for a long 
time deemed satisfactory. It was supposed that the advantage 
arose from the re-exportation of the greater part of the com- 
modities purchased by bullion to other countries, where a 
greater price was obtained for them than they originally cost. 
The East-India Company on its first establishment, in 1600, 
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obtained leave to export a limited amount of specie ; and final- 
ly through its influence the prohibition upon the exportation 
of specie, which had existed for more than four centuries, was 
wholly removed by a statute of 15 Charles II., the preamble of 
which sets forth the new ideas which now prevailed. “ Foras- 
much,” says the act, “as several considerable foreign trades 
cannot be conveniently driven without the species of money and 
bullion, and that it is found by experience that the species of 
money and bullion are carried in greatest abundance, as to a 
common market, to such places as give free liberty of exporting 
the same, and the better to keep in and increase the current 
coins of this kingdom, be it enacted that it shall be lawful to 
export all sorts of foreign coin and bullion, first entering the 
same at the custom-house.”’ 

It will be observed that the object of this statute purported 
to be “ the better to keep in and increase the current coins of 
this kingdom.” Mistaken notions of the true nature of wealth 
and of the true object of trade still prevailed. But something 
had been gained. Under the new order of things commerce 
began to flourish, and a general intercourse to prevail among 
nations. The mercantile system proposed to do something, 
too, for the productive industry of the country, instead of 
checking it, as the old exclusive system had. But, what was 
of vastly more consequence, men learned that the prosperity 
of a nation may be greatly influenced by its commercial regu- 
lations ; that the general welfare of society may be most mate- 
rially affected by the social arrangements of the government 
as to property ; and that legislation upon these subjects is sus- 
ceptible of great, and perhaps indefinite improvement. It 
now began to be seen that governments had sadly mistaken 
the road to wealth. There had been much to account for the 
ignorance that had existed as to the nature of wealth and the 
principles which regulate its production and distribution, in 
the systems of government that had prevailed. Under mon- 
archical forms rulers had often regarded the public revenue’as 
a portion of their private income, and their chief concern had 
been to collect it with the least trouble to themselves. It was 
not for the people to inquire how it was obtained or how it was 
spent; and they seemed to care little about it, if they were not 
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called upon to pay direct taxes. This indifference to the 
financial affairs of the state was sometimes increased by the 
circumstance, that in certain cases the private estate of the 
sovereign was so ample as to render him in a measure inde- 
pendent of his subjects. But this state of things for the most 
part passed away with the feudal system. The people came to 
understand that they had an interest in the administration of 
the public revenue; and the sovereign, too, was made aware 
that the well-being of the people was deserving of his atten- 
tive consideration. All parties were anxious to ascertain the 
arrangements that would conduce to a greater amount of pros- 
perity than had already been attained. The possibility of this 
was seen, and political economy was called upon to point out 
the mode. Of these M. Quesnay was the first to explain in 
what wealth consists, and he did much toward establishing 
some of the other most important principles of the science. 
It was seen that something certain had been found out. A 
large band of devoted disciples took up Quesnay’s opinions, 
and zealously engaged in their promulgation; and the influ- 
ence of the system they established was very great, especially 
upon the policy of France. 

The Italians regard their own Bandini as the precursor of 
Quesnay in some of the leading principles of his system. But 
his object seems to have been rather to influence the conduct 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, than to establish comprehen- 
sive principles. He had the good fortune to see his theories 
embodied in practice, and the most happy results followed from 
them. Count Pecchio, in his History of Political Economy in 
Italy, giving an account of these results, observes: ‘ Such 
were the effects of a good book upon a good prince.” 

But it was reserved for Adam Smith to take the first impor- 
tant step toward establishing the science of political economy. 
He discovered many of its important principles; and was the 
first to arrange these, and many others which previous investi- 
gations had traced out, but had left to exist as single truths, 
into a system having the air of a science. The truths of polit- 
ical economy are to a great extent mutually dependent; and 
it is often unsafe to follow out one of them alone to its ulti- 
mate results, without considering its relation to others. They 
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are all interwoven. Although, as a sysiem, the “ Wealth of 
Nations”’ is quite imperfect, yet it has been the foundation for 
all subsequent systematic labors. This work is pronounced by 
Mr. Buckle to be “the most valuable contribution ever made 
by a single man towards establishing the principles on which 
government should be based ;”’ and its influence has been very 
great throughout the civilized world. 

Since the time of Adam Smith, political economy is said to 
have had more writers and students than any other department 
of research. Among these have been men of the very highest 
talent and genius, and though they have not perfected the sci- 
ence, they have done much toward settling its general princi- 
ples and defining its limits. But probably no one has done so 
much to place political economy in the rank of the pure sciences 
as Mr. Senior; and no more essential service was demanded in 
this branch of knowledge than an elucidation of the science of 
political economy as distinguished from the art. All the early 
and most of the later treatises upon political economy, though 
speaking of it as a science, have proceeded to treat it as an art. 
Very much of the uncertainty and contradiction in which it 
has been involved is owing to the ignoring of this distinction. 
Safe conclusions seem impossible, as long as it is unknown 
whether they are scientific generalizations or merely empirical 
rules of conduct. The truth is best attained by a purely sci- 
entific treatment of the subject, though this is one of the latest 
stages in the progress of every branch of knowledge. In the 
work of Mr. Senior, the title of which is given at the head of 
this article, the distinction between the science and the art of 
political economy is very clearly drawn. If treated as a sci- 
ence, he defines political economy as “ the science which states 
the laws regulating the production and distribution of wealth, 
so far as they depend on the action of the human mind.” If 
treated as an art, he defines it as “ the art which points out 
the institutions and habits most conducive to the production 
and accumulation of wealth.” 

If it were our purpose specially to state the progress of polit- 
ical economy, it would be necessary to refer to the labors of 
many other writers. But our object is only to give such an ac- 
count of its rise, progress, and condition, as may be necessary 
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to illustrate our views of its influence upon modern legisla- 
tion. In connection with this sketch of the science, it is wor- 
thy of note that its more important principles are fast becom- 
ing matters of popular knowledge. For the last half-century 
various topics of political economy have been carefully ex- 
amined in the reviews and freely discussed in the newspa- 
pers. Works upon this subject are frequently referred to in 
our legislatures, and many statesmen are profoundly versed 
in the science. All who have written and spoken upon it 
have not pretended to be political economists. But every 
legislator who has appealed to it for arguments upon the cur- 
rency, upon the tariff question, or upon the financial policy of 
the government, has done something toward creating a pop- 
ular knowledge of its teachings upon these topics; and every 
writer who has given his views upon the credit system or upon 
the increase of gold, though they may have been quite falla- 
cious, has done something toward calling attention to ques- 
tions within the domain of political economy, which very 
intimately concern the welfare and happiness of all men. 
And now, when new measures, affecting the commercial, in- 
dustrial, or financial interests of the state, are proposed for 
adoption in legislative assemblies, the nature and effect of 
these measures immediately become subjects of familiar re- 
flection and daily discussion with persons of ordinary intelli- 
gence in all parts of the country. 

It cannot but be noticed, that there is a kinship between the 
prevalence of more correct views of political economy, and 
the improvements that have taken place in modern times in 
the laws relating to economical matters. But has science or 
legislation taken the lead? Have writers drawn the princi- 
ples of their science from the practice of legislators, or have 
legislators based their laws upon principles of abstract science 
deduced by political economists ? 

We have seen that legislators were practising political econ- 
omy as an art long before it existed as a science. The political 
measures which were adopted at that period were founded 
upon prejudices rather than reason, upon traditional errors 
rather than scientific principles. The early writers, too, upon 
political economy seem often to have been under the control 
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of the same influences, and in some instances to have adopted 
the political policy of the times as the basis of their doctrines. 
But the establishment of the science, and its subsequent im- 
provements, have been the work of philosophy, not of legisla- 
tive experiments. Political economy belongs to the department 
of mind, and is a science of reasoning rather than one of ob- 
servation. It is affirmed by Mr. Senior, “ that the facts on 
which its general principles rest may be stated in a very few 
sentences, or rather in a very few words, and that the diffi- 
culty is merely in reasoning from them.” The science results 
from the wants and inclinations of man, so far as property 
and his relations to external things are concerned. There are 
elements existing at all times and in every place. It is only 
by deduction from these facts, that the great body of truths 
under the name of political economy is arrived at. Truth is 
the only direct end of the science. Legislation did not con- 
struct the science ; it might have existed before all legislation. 
The science furnishes economical conclusions; and it is for 
legislators and men of business to go to these for information 
upon economical matters of practice. But practical men have 
been far enough from using all the assistance they might have 
derived from this science. They have not always acquainted 
themselves with the discoveries made in it; and they have 
been distrustful of the conclusions of men whom they have 
sometimes sneeringly denominated theorists. It is true, that 
in many instances the principles of the science have been 
adopted by legislators immediately upon their promulgation. 
Thus, many of the artificial restrictions upon labor and trade 
in England, to which Adam Smith had called attention as 
being contrary to sound principles of political economy, were 
abolished not long afterward. At a later period, the reports 
of select committees of the British Houses of Parliament upon 
various economical questions have been founded upon the evi- 
dence and opinions given before them by political economists ; 
and thereupon principles of the science have been recognized 
by the public laws, and have become a part of the economical 
policy of the country. This mode of influencing legislation 
is illustrated in Lord Overstone’s volume upon the currency, 
a large portion of this valuable publication being made up of 
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extracts from evidence given by the author before Parliamen- 
tary committees. Instances of this kind of influence upon 
legislation are also to be met with in other countries. But 
the far more important influence of the science upon legisla- 
tion has been silent and gradual. It is difficult to form any 
correct idea of the extent of this influence. The principles 
of the science have been stealing into the minds of men so 
imperceptibly, that, though many of them which a century ago 
were unknown have now become simple truths, familiar to all 
men, no one can tell when they became predominant. Change 
must necessarily follow the diffusion of knowledge ; and as the 
knowledge of political economy has become more and more 
accurate, and more and more generally diffused, its prin- 
ciples have been working their way into the legislation of all 
civilized communities; so that their policy in economical 
affairs has been greatly amended, and vast improvements are 
still going on. 

But with all the great improvements that nations have 
recently made in their economical policy, has the influence 
of political economy, whatever may have been the manner 
of its operation, kept pace with the progress of the science 
itself? It is an old remark, that “nations are slow and 
reluctant learners.’’ The consequences of legislative changes 
are sO momentous and uncertain, that some statesmen are 
for this reason slow to embody into law opinions of which 
their reason is convinced. It is necessary that time should 
familiarize new opinions to the minds of such men, before 
they can feel sufficient confidence in their truth to adopt 
them as the basis of legislative action. Great caution ought 
always to be exercised against applying unsettled principles 
to the actual affairs of nations. The welfare of a whole 
people is toe great a thing to be rashly experimented upon. 
Even when new principles are perfectly clear, their practical 
adoption should not be precipitate. 

But other causes than a sense of responsibility and a 
conservative prudence have more frequently delayed or pre- 
vented the abandonment of errors in legislation for more 
enlightened views. Political economy has encountered its 
full share of such difficulties as beset all political progress. 
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It has had to work its way against the ignorance, pride, 
and self-confidence of statesmen and rulers. It is well known 
that Napoleon Bonaparte regarded the science as a preten- 
tious and artificial philosophy ; and it was a saying of his, 
that “if an empire were made of adamant, the economists 
could grind it to powder.” Political economy has had to 
contend, too, against popular prejudices and superstitions. 
Changes in the economical policy of states are especially 
apt to excite the fears of those who do not understand the 
principles upon which they are based, because they so directly 
concern their pecuniary interests. When the excellent new 
Poor Law of England was proposed, “ it was greeted with 
the curses of those very farmers and squires who now not 
only carry it out lovingly and willingly to the very letter, 
but are too ready to resist any improvement or relaxation 
in it which may be proposed by that very Poor-Law Board 
from which it emanated.” Many instances might be men- 
tioned in which the fears of the ignorant and prejudiced 
have long prevailed against the adoption of measures based 
upon sound principles of political economy. The presump- 
tion in favor of the existing state of things is very strong 
with some minds. And then there is a certain inconvenience 
attendant upon the introduction of legislative changes, even 
if they are unquestionably right. “The disposition is too 
prevalent,” says Lord Overstone, “to compromise or to sus- 
pend principles altogether, when the immediate consequence 
to which they lead involves temporary inconvenience or par- 
tial suffering; and if at such a moment the wavering are 
reminded of the principles which they have acknowledged, 
and are called upon to maintain their consistency, the re- 
sponse is not unmixed with a half-suppressed but angry 
murmur against the narrow-minded or the hard-hearted 
theorist.” 

Among the peculiar difficulties which political economy 
has met in finding recognition among statesmen, has been 
the aversion which they have entertained against it because 
it is abstract and theoretical. There is too often a misun- 
derstanding between practical men and theorists. Their aims 
are different, and their modes of thought different; and they 
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sometimes forget that they are laboring for different objects. 
Political economists should have no other direct end in their 
labors than to ascertain the truth, and to point out the 
consequences of economical principles. It is for legislators 
and statesmen to apply these conclusions to the affairs of 
nations, so as to promote their highest interests in general. 
In many cases the correctness of a principle is only a sec- 
ondary motive for its direct adoption. There may be num- 
berless other considerations, moral and political, to which 
thought must be given in obtaining the solution of the prob- 
lem how to produce the greatest amount of permanent good. 
With these considerations political economists have nothing 
to do; although they have often encroached upon the ex- 
clusive domain of statesmanship by discussing questions of a 
purely political character. It is not their business to dis- 
course of duty or expediency, — to enjoin precepts, or recom- 
mend maxims of conduct. Men of science are for the most 
part wanting in the practical knowledge requisite to a wise 
application of their doctrines to the actual conduct of affairs. 
They have often betrayed their ignorance by advocating a 
naked application of general principles of science, without 
taking into account other facts and considerations touching 
the public welfare. In this way they have appeared to jeal- 
ous statesmen and a prejudiced public as “ theoretical inno- 
vators in state matters;”’ and practical men have thus been 
deterred sometimes from going to political economy for guid- 
ance in the affairs of nations. 

The cultivators of this science have sometimes brought dis- 
credit upon it by framing theories according to the anomalous 
and peculiar circumstances of a particular country, and pro- 
mulgating them as of universal application. Of this description 
are the theories of Malthus on population, and Ricardo on rent. 
There are instances, too, of theories which have proved false 
after they had been received with general assent. But not 
unfrequently have sound principles of political economy been 
brought into discredit by a wrong application of them by 
legislators themselves.” Such principles have sometimes been 
crudely and hastily embodied into legislation, before the ele- 
ments involved in them were duly compared with the wants 
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of the actual case. “ Political economy,” says Mr. Samuel 
Laing, “is not a universal science, of which the principles 
are applicable to all men under all circumstances, and equally 
good and true for all nations.” Its principles must be sub- 
mitted to different modifications in almost every particular 
application of them. And then it is exceedingly difficult to 
estimate the disturbances that may come into the working 
of each separate principle. Measures provided with reference 
only to the ordinary course of events may not suffice to meet 
an unanticipated crisis. In such cases political economy has 
often been held accountable for failures which resulted wholly 
from the want of caution, practical skill, or knowledge of facts 
on the part of those who applied it. It has sometimes been 
the case, too, that political writers have incorrectly deduced 
maxims of conduct from the science, and then the science 
itself has been censured for them. In this way fear and dis- 
trust of the abstract propositions of political economy have 
been created in the minds of practical politicians. 

Another cause of distrust exists in the newness and imper- 
fection of the science of political economy. Many of its first 
laws have without doubt been discovered, and some of these 
have obtained universal recognition. But there is no general 
agreement as to others, and it will not be denied that there is 
still much to be established and defined. This newness of the 
science, with the mistakes of its cultivators, and the mistakes 
of legislators, has made it easy to represent it as wanting in 
exactness and certainty ; and as needing more facts and more 
experience to support its principles before they become firm 
enough to be securely built upon. But in fact the settled 
principles of political economy are as demonstrable as any 
moral truths can be, and experiment can add nothing to 
their certainty. 

The circumstance that political economy relates directly to 
the interests of men, has been a disturbing cause equally in 
the study of the science and in its influence upon legislation. 
Archbishop Whately has remarked, that the demonstrations of 
Euclid would not have commanded universal assent, if they 
had been applicable to the pursuits and fortunes of individ- 
uals. When changes in the economical laws of states have 
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been proposed, there has been the easiest scope for the work- 
ing of prejudice and short-sighted interest. 

The difficulty that political economy has had in gaining an 
influence over the policy of nations would be illustrated by 
a history of the course of legislation upon any one of the 
various subjects within its domain; while such a history 
would be emphatically one of progress, — of the abandonment 
of ancient errors, and of a laborious onward movement through 
much complication and difficulty to ever more enlightened 
views. But the point of particular significance which would 
be brought out by such a survey would be the fact that legis- 
lation has gradually come to recognize as its basis, in a large 
degree, economical principles which have been arrived at by 
processes of reasoning and logical deduction. Theories which 
were formerly rejected have been reduced to practical opera- 
tion, and their acceptance completed by the practical realiza- 
tion of their benefits. With every advance which has been 
made in the science of political economy, a corresponding 
movement sooner or later is seen to ensue in legislation. 

Meanwhile, in the whole history of modern legislation, there 
is no truth which can be read in clearer characters than that 
progress is made exactly in proportion as a knowledge of the 
truths of political science is generally diffused. Under all free 
and liberal governments, it is every day becoming more and 
more apparent that all political improvements come from the 
people. In all representative governments, whatever the people 
generally believe to be true and expedient in politics will find 
its way sooner or later into legislative halls, and be placed 
upon the statute-book. Especially in England and the United 
States, when old systems are to be set aside, or new systems to 
be instituted, it is necessary to appeal to the great public; and 
before any important alteration can be made, or at least made 
permanent, the people must be convinced of its advantage. 
This is an age when intelligent men take an interest in the 
laws and institutions under which they live, and are aware 
how materially their welfare is affected by them. They much 
desire to know what possibility there is for the attainment of a 
greater amount of prosperity, and to learn the mode of such 








attainment. It is the glory of the present age, that the num- 
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ber who are able to understand the principles on which their 
welfare rests is large, and is constantly becoming larger. 
Political economy has never been a popular science, but some 
of its general principles are fast becoming matters of common 
knowledge. When original writers upon the science now ex- 
pound their principles, it is not the thinking few only whom 
they may hope to reach. Besides those who will study their 
works, there is a great pul..° capable of an intellectual influ- 
ence through the agency of i: .nore learned, and by means of 
the press, which diffuses knowledge among all classes of society. 
Public opinion is thus instructed; the truths which scientific 
investigators have arrived at, reach the mass of the people, and 
gradually convince them; and perhaps even the reasons of 
these truths are disseminated. But where the discoveries of 
the science are not generally understood, there is a popular 
respect for knowledge and science which gives weight to the 
authority of learned and scientific men. In our own country, 
the members of our State Legislatures are especially of the 
people, and unless the people are made familiar with scientific 
principles, or have confidence in the teachings of science, there 
is little hope of their being adopted into legislation. Our leg- 
islators are the exponents of the public opinion of the State in 
political matters, and public opinion must be the source of our 
social progress. Nowhere is this moral power greater, and no- 
where has it accomplished greater things in the way of politi- 
cal improvement. 

It is doubtless true, that the science of political economy has 
for the last century had a greater influence over the legislation 
of England and of the United States, than over that of other 
countries. This can only be explained by the fact that in these 
countries there is a higher standard of intelligence among the 
middle ranks of society, and that these have had a far greater 
power in the government of these countries than elsewhere. 
This element, so essential to peaceable progression, has not its 
freest scope anywhere else. Under governments less liberal, 
even if accurate political knowledge were as generally diffused, 
its influence upon legislation would be slower and much less 
certain. It is often very long after sound political views have 
been promulgated, in the most enlightened community, and 
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under the most liberal form of government, before they con- 
vince the nation and find their way into its legislation. But 
when the truth has a chance to work in this way, it will always 
prevail sooner or later. Under arbitrary governments the 
pressure from the people must be very great before legislation 
gives way to it. It is true that there has been a great change 
in the character of such governments within a few years. The 
welfare of the whole people has come to be recognized as the 
proper end of legislation. This change has had a great influ- 
ence upon their economical policy, and their rulers have been 
more willing to listen to the teachings of science. But the 
surest means of influence which political economy can have, 
is a free and enlightened public. It is a fact of history, that 
political improvements usually come from the people rather 
than from their rulers. This fact, together with the agency of 
popular knowledge in producing changes, is very forcibly illus- 
trated by Mr. Buckle, in his “ History of Civilization in Eng- 
land.”’ The commercial reforms of that country have certainly 
been wrought through the people. The repeal of the Corn 
Laws did not come from the ministry, but from the people, who 
had been convinced of the desirableness of the change through 
the reasonings of political economists. Legislative reforms 
and improvements become inevitable when the mass of the 
population have ascertained what is correct, and have patiently 
waited a while for the operation of the great moral power of 
disseminated truth. 

It cannot but be noticed that the principal improvement 
which has been made in the economical legislation of modern 
times, has consisted in undoing earlier legislation. We have 
already noticed some of the restrictions that were formerly 
placed upon trade, under the mistaken belief that the national 
industry would thereby be benefited. There were heavy du- 
ties upon exportations, and heavy duties upon importations ; 
while foreign trade in many articles was wholly prohibited. 
The exchange of commodities was so hampered with number- 
less restrictions, that it has recently been declared by a French 
writer of great authority on the history of political economy, 
that, had it not been for smuggling, commerce must have per- 
ished. Besides the more strictly commercial restrictions, there 
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were oppressive laws of apprenticeship, laws to regulate wages 
and prices, and laws to regulate profits and expenses. Legis- 
latures had marked out for the people the particular branches 
of industry which they might pursue, the way in which they 
might exercise them, and the extent to which they might carry 
them. It has been the merit of modern legislation to remove 
many of these unnatural impediments, and to leave society 
free to choose its own path of industry. The laissez faire 
principle has been a ruling one of modern economical pro- 
gress. Under its influence many useless and mischievous 
laws, which had long encumbered our statute-books, have 
been passing away one after the other. But although the 
principle is a wise one, and has accomplished much good, it 
should be kept in mind, that, like all other principles of politi- 
cal economy, it is not directly applicable in all countries and 
under all circumstances. 

Till a very recent day, the prosperity of one country has 
generally been thought to be inconsistent with the prosperity 
of its neighbors. Each country did what it could to injure 
the commerce and depress the industry of every other. This 
mistaken view of national policy has been conspicuous among 
the causes of war during the last two or three centuries ; and 
it was a mistake, not only of jealous rulers, but even of philoso- 
phers. “Such is the condition of humanity,” says Voltaire, 
“that to wish the greatness of one’s own country, is to wish 
evil to one’s neighbors. It is clear that one country cannot 
gain except another loses.” The Earl of Shaftesbury, while 
Lord Chancellor of England, declared that the time had come 
when the English must go to war with the Dutch ; for that it 
was “impossible both should stand upon a balance, and that, 
if we do not master their trade, they will ours. They or we 
must truckle. One must and will give the law to the other. 
There is no compounding where the contest is for the trade 
of the whole world.” Ideas of this kind were founded upon 
ignorance of the true nature of trade. It is the science of 
political economy which has shown that man’s relation to man 
rests upon no such ruinous basis; but that every nation has 
an interest in the prosperity of its neighbors; and that a 
calamity to one member of the great family of nations is a 
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calamity to all. This felicitous doctrine is beginning to be 
reduced to practical realization in the intercourse of nations. 
The most happy consequences have already ensued from it; 
and human progress has great hope in it for the future. 
Enough has already been said to show that the legislation of 
modern times is largely indebted to the science of political 
economy for its improvement. The science itself is daily as- 
suming a more definite form, and daily gaining increased 
respect from practical men. Economical legislation has now a 
surer ground than mere opinion to rest upon; and we may 
hope that it will cease making vast and uncertain experiments 
with the welfare of nations, and will seek a solution of its 
great problems by means of the fixed principles of political 
economy. It is certainly incumbent upon legislators vigilantly 
to learn its truths, to watch its development, and to note all 
the changes which time produces in it; and then to see that 
the art which they practise keeps pace with the science which 
is its chief aid. But the condition of the greatest influence 
of political economy upon legislation is popular knowledge ; 
and in the general diffusion of knowledge and the enlightened 


spirit of the age it has its surest means of advancing the pro- 
gress of humanity. 


Art. XI.—1. Les Lettres d Everard. Par P. LAnrrey. 

2. Histoire du Consulat et de ' Empire. Tom. XVII. Par 
M. Tuiers. 

3. Le Duc Job. Une Comédie. Par Lton Laya. 

4. Le Pére Prodigue. Une Comédie. Par A. Dumas (Fils). 

5. Port Royal. Par Sainte Bevve. 6 vols. 


Rarevy has a book had the success of Les Lettres d’ Eve- 
rard, and rarely has a book so thoroughly merited suc- 
cess. We are not aware that any article has been written 
upon it, or that any journal of note has ever alluded to it; 
yet this curious work is in every hand in France, and it is 
hard to meet any one who has not read it, and who has not 
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formed upon it the same favorable opinion we have above 
recorded. Report, from sources which we cannot but re- 
gard as perfectly authentic, affirms that the most positive 
orders were issued in Paris to the entire government press, 
enjoining that no notice whatever should be taken of the 
book; and we confess that, after carefully reading it, we 
can fully understand the apparent necessity of such a pro- 
ceeding to persons used to the practices of despotism. M. 
Lanfrey’s work, without mentioning the name of the Em- 
peror, is the most severe attack upon the second Empire 
that has been published. But it is not an attack upon 
the Empire only, it is an attack also upon France,— upon 
the condition to which her present institutions, coming as 
they do after a series of revolutions, have brought the French 
race, 

It is difficult at first to see under what precise category 
of works of fiction Les Lettres d’ Everard is to be classed. 
It is not a biography nor an autobiography, although its sole 
subject is the psychological development of one man, and 
the record of the sufferings which end by crushing him out 
of life. It is hardly to be styled a novel, for it has no plot 
and no love-story; there is scarcely what is to be called an 
“incident,” certainly not an “ adventure,” in the whole vol- 
ume; and yet it seizes on the reader with the charm of ro- 
mance, and this charm attaches itself to a fictitious person- 
age. We, however, suppose the great interest of the work 
to have its source in what cireumscribes that interest, and, 
so to speak, localizes it. What attracts the reader of M. 
Lanfrey’s volume is its truth, and that truth can be appre- 
ciated only by those who have lived long enough in France 
to enter into the conflicting feelings of the present genera- 
tion. We doubt whether Les Lettres d’ Everard could be 
read to the end by any one who is not familiar with French 
civilization in these days; whereas to those who either know 
anything of modern France, or have any care for her grand- 
eur or decay, the book is one of such intense attraction 
that it cannot be laid down when once opened. 

We look upon Les Lettres @ Everard as a work so very 
important to the foreign reader, that we will, as much as 
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possible, let the author speak for himself, only guiding the 
attention of our countrymen to this or that topic, as it is 
treated in these strange pages. In the very first pages of 
the Introduction, M. Lanfrey tells us who and what his hero 
is: — 

“At all periods of time men are to be met, whose ideas, charac- 
ters, passions, tastes, and prejudices even, are in direct contradiction 
to the spirit of their age, and who refuse obstinately to bend before 
that spirit, to bow to the authority of their time. This resistance to 
the despotic sway of received opinions does not always come, as the 
crowd likes to declare, from mere eccentricity of temper, which is 
the pretext of cowards and the excuse of fools. From this revolt 
have sprung heroes who are the honor of human nature, and by 
this one particular form of opposition none are tempted save proud 
and powerful natures.” ; 


This at once tells us that M. Lanfrey’s Everard is one of 
these solitary strugglers, out of harmony with the age; and 
out of harmony with it precisely because he is in perfect har- 
mony with everything noble and great, and vibrates through 
every fibre of his whole being to the faintest touch of the sub- 
lime. Now it may be objected, at the outset, that characters 
like this have been produced at all periods, and in other coun- 
tries than France ; but there are peculiarities in the incompati- 
bility visible between Everard and all around him, that mark 
him with the exclusive impress of the Frenchman of our pres- 
ent epoch. At almost every period of the world’s history 
there has been some one point in time and space where a des- 
potism has established itself, and been opposed by a resolute 
few. The chronicles of oppression are everywhere the chron- 
icles of contest, of courage, and mostly of success, that in the 
end crowns a righteous cause. But what characterizes the 
actual condition of France is the hopeless, helpless lassitude 
of an entire race, its complicity in its own debasement, its 
acquiescence in its own shame. It is against this that M. Lan- 
frey’s hero protests. ‘One may rise up against a mere 
tyrant,” he exclaims, “and the chances are that your move- 
ment will be the signal of a general rising against his force ; 
but you cannot rise up against the heavy, stupid, unimpres- 
sible weight of a crowd.” It is against the languid, dull, 
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lethargic state to which the French nation has gradually come, 
that M. Lanfrey raises his voice. With all this palsied old age 
his youth can find no sympathy, with this utter listlessness 
and torpor his activity has no possible contact, with these polit- 
ical corpses the strong political life within him has no possible 
communion. 

“These letters,” says the author, “are the records of the last vain, 
useless effort made by Everard to vanquish the obstacles surrounding 
him; his last endeavor to break from a solitude that ill suited his tem- 
per and his years; the last struggle to obtain for his own ideas the sup- 
port of an exterior and combined force. Perhaps it will be said that 
the attempt was a foolish one, because its issue was unsatisfactory ; but 
the result is not the infallible rule whereby everything is to be judged. 
In nine cases out of ten, the future reverses the sentence of the imme- 
diate past. Nothing is lost in this world, nothing occurs in vain, not 
even a defeat, when the defeat is suffered in the pursuit of a high and 
legitimate aim ; for — let it be well reflected upon — ultimate success 
springs, for the most part, only from a long line of lesser failures which 
break up the path. It is easy to say that his age condemns this man 
or that, — it being a dogma of our time that the judgment of the age 
is sure to be right; but that proves nothing to the thinker, and were 
all the maxim-makers of all centuries to rise up against the defeated 
and condemn him, there is still this to be said: that when so many rare 
and noble qualities, when love of freedom, honor-worship, fidelity to 
convictions, noble and disinterested ambition, — when these become the 
inevitable cause of utter ruin to him who clings to them devotedly, — of 
his ruin for the reason that he clings to them when the epoch has for- 
sworn them, — when the case stands thus, who shall give preference to 
the age over the man? Who shall hesitate to say where lies the 
right, and where the crime?” 


These few lines show at once the tendencies of the book, 
and nobler tendencies never were. But the book can have its 
full effect, and achieve its entire aim, only when read by those 
who either have already an extensive knowledge of the affairs 
of contemporary France, or who desire seriously to be made 
more familiar with them. Whether, therefore, the work be 
opened by persons to whom its contents only bring the comple- 
ment of large stores of information already gained, or whether 
it be full of absolute revelations, Les Lettres d’ Everard isa 
work of pre-eminent importance in the literary history of our 
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day, and in the philosophical and moral history of a nation 
and a race. We, whose special study has been the moral, 
political, and social state of France for many years, deliber- 
ately declare it as our opinion, that nothing, since the appear- 
ance of M. de Chiteaubriand’s René, has attained to anything 
like the importance of this book; and we can readily com- 
prehend the eagerness of the ruling authorities to prevent its 
being publicly noticed, for it contains their condemnation, 
as well as the eagerness of the public to absorb its contents, 
for its contents are Truth. 

Among the numerous evils which the permanently unsettled 
state of France has allowed to spring up and flourish, none is 
perhaps easier to be accounted for, or more fatal in its conse- 
quences, than the slavish idolatry of the unintelligent crowd. 
What M. Thiers once styled “ the vile multitude,” is now the 
supreme arbiter of France; and a witty saying of the late 
Madame de Girardin is about to be verified: “ Jl n’y a plus 
dindividus ; nous allons au culte de ‘Ton.’”’* 

It is perfectly certain, that for the last thirty or forty years 
— if not since the Great Revolution — the constant tendency 
of France has been toward the suppression of the individual, 
and the establishment of the supremacy of the abstraction 
called “Society.” The many reign supreme in modern 
France, for the sole reason that they are the many. This, as 
it would not be hard to show, leads directly and inevitably to 
the idolatry of success, and consequently to the tacit recognition 
of the superiority of success to desert. If the trouble be taken 
to examine the whole minutely, it will be seen that parvenu- 
ism, in its strict etymological sense, is one of the vital principles 
of contemporary — we do not even say “ Imperial” — France. 
The question asked is, “ What has such a one arrived at?” 
(A quoi est il parvenu ?) and never, “ What is such a one’s 
merit ? what is his value as a man?” The consecration of 
notoriety, the sanction of the crowd, the stamp of success, 
these are what are necessary in modern France. It is easy 
then to comprehend that what goes under the denomination of 
public opinion invariably gives its verdict in favor of the age 





* The impersonal pronoun on, which corresponds with the English term they. 
The expression may be translated by “they-worship.” 
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against any protestant individual. What the age and what 
“ everybody” approves, is what ought to be, and is not to 
be carped or cavilled at, nor described as immoral or wrong. 
What “all the world” does, and what meets with the ap- 
proval of “the time,’ cannot be wrong. This is the creed 
of contemporary France, who is worn and worried beyond 
endurance by all she has been made to undergo and suffer 
for more than half a century, and who now, like many elderly 
ladies toward the close of a misspent life, seeks a’ refuge from 
all care and all pre-occupation in that utter indifference to 
great and serious things which characterizes premature decay 
and incurable disease. France, after restlessly turning from 
side to side of her sick couch, has now, under the influence of 
a strong soporific, found a posture of absolute repose for her 
wearied, aching frame, and in a languid tone, from the depths 
of her half-slumbering, barely conscious state, she begs above 
all things not to be “ disturbed ”! 

This is what M. Lanfrey so very clearly perceives and so 
very truly represents; it is this condition of helpless torpor 
against which his hero, Everard, so protests and inveighs. 
And it is for this reason — because he so accurately sees the 
dangerous prostration of his country, and because he so pro- 
tests against it—that we unhesitatingly say Everard is the 
most thoroughly representative book that has appeared in 
France since René. . 

M. de Chiteaubriand’s René is at one and the same time 
a chef-d’euvre and representative. It is a chef-@auvre be- 
cause it is whole and entire,—the book of him who wrote 
it, and of him only; it is representative, because its author 
happens to be pre-eminently representative of his epoch. 
René and Everard are not the same individual; but, in the 
order of poetic generation, Everard is engendered by René 
as surely as ever son was by father. René is the mere 
dreamer, who springs from a period during which men of 
action have lorded it over a whole land. Besides what he 
may be personally, he is typically the incarnation of the 
recoil of thought against action. He is the offspring of 
the disgust felt by poetic temperaments at the aspect of 
the reign of brute force, as exemplified in the first Revo- 
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lution and the Empire. He is also the type of that vague, 
ill-defined character which usually belongs to the men who 
put intellect above everything else, and who, from overstrain- 
ing and overtaxing the intellectual faculties, warp them, and 
grow to be wholly incapable of doing a plain, manly deed. 
René, in fine, is the Frenchman necessarily produced by the 
convulsions of the early revolutionary period. M. Lanfrey’s 
hero is the child of the epoch that succeeds to the over- 
intellectual fime,—the offspring of an era of weakness, las- 
situde, and discouragement, in which hopelessness has taken 
the place even of doubt! ‘ Doubt!’ — he exclaims in one of 
his letters, — “I have not even that resource; doubt even is 
not of our age ; we cannot doubt vigorously, because we do not 
feel interested in believing.” Such, alas! is the truth; and 
these very sad words contain a fearfully lifelike picture of the 
condition to which the youth of contemporary France are now 
reduced. 

As to Everard’s history, he is a young man of good family 
and sufficient fortune, with enough of every qualification 
and every advantage to make for himself a road to distine- 
tion, to renown, in any country where men are free, where 
they can express or assert themselves,—in short, be them- 
selves. Here is precisely the point where he is met by the 
Impossible. Everard is ambitious, nobly ambitious ; — there 
is no place for*ambition in Imperial France. He is upright, 
sincere, and honest ;— honesty, sincerity, and uprightness 
have nothing to hope for or to achieve under the Empire. 
By all that is best, worthiest, and noblest in him, he is inca- 
pacitated from taking part in the affairs of his country. His 
nature prompts him to act, and there is in France no room 
for action;— men are required only to serve. He longs 
healthily, manfully, to stem the tide of stirring events, to 
partake largely of public life;—there is no public life in 
France. This is the whole story of M. Lanfrey’s hero, this 
his romance, this his ruin; and it is strange to say, but it is 
true, that so thoroughly does this representation sum up the 
aggregate existence of society in France, that for those who 
are familiar with its condition the somewhat imaginative suf- 
ferings of Everard have the real, living interest of a novel 
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full of incidents and catastrophes. Those who know what 
the Empire has made of France know that a high-minded, 
ambitious young man could have no other destiny than that 
of Everard. Nor do we say this entirely in censure. The 
faults and follies of the race must be counted for something 
in its present sufferings and humiliations. It is not the 
despotic tendencies of Louis Napoleon that are alone answer- 
able for the wretched condition to which Frenchmen are re- 
duced. Had they been better fitted for freedom, they would 
probably have been deprived of it less easily. Self-preservation 
is the law of governments as of individuals, and it is an in- 
controvertible fact that the Empire can preserve existence only 
by unmitigated tyranny, by a compression whose hold is never 
for one instant relaxed. For this, as we say, we do not wholly 
blame the Emperor; but that the necessities of his position 
oblige him to pursue a policy which prevents all healthy po- 
litical development in the nation, is a fact which his own 
warmest adherents cannot deny. The better fitted any man 
should be for becoming a great and good citizen, the less 
would it be possible for him to attain to his proper develop- 
ment in France. Les Lettres d Everard is the protest of a 
young, brave, and ardent spirit against this state of things, the 
record of the sufferings and “ despair unto death” of a victim 
to the régime which the weakness and comp of France have 
entailed upon herself. 

Everard has no passion except the passion for public life, 
that passion for which the advance of this nineteenth century 
seems to have guaranteed the gratification in all that feel it. 
This exclusively political passion is natural to our age; more 
than ever before it may be that to which a high-minded man 
should consecrate his life. Yet the Frenchman may not ven- 
ture to cherish it; he must be content to devote his energies 
to lesser aims, to scatter them abroad in small and various 
achievements, for it is forbidden him to direct them to the 
attainment of any noble public purpose. 

Everard instinctively feels this, and in his first burst of anger 
retires to the solitude of the country. This however soon ap- 
pears to him an unmanly and unworthy abandonment of self, 
and he buckles on his moral armor, and, repairing to Paris, 

17* 
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bravely throws himself into the mélée, resolved to play his part 
to the uttermost in the life-battle, and desirous of achieving 
any public good at the cost of any personal sacrifice. His de- 
termination is to do all he can do, and he very soon discovers 
that he can do nothing; for there is nothing to be done ;— 
nothing which a man, however great, good, or heroic, can do 
to be useful to France; and the more he is great, good, or 
heroic, the less is there anything he can do. Freedom being 
destroyed, and the circulation of the national life stopped for 
that very reason, perturbation only can be occasioned by any 
individual action. Here is the secret of Everard’s discourage- 
ment. He sees himself defeated, and defeated because he so 
largely possesses those qualities which in any healthily-organ- 
ized state must insure his being victorious. 

Of course the book ends with the death of its hero; but as 
mere discouragement, however profound, rarely kills a well- 
constituted young man under thirty, the author is obliged to 
resort to a dramatic effect, which is perhaps somewhat out of 
keeping with the rest of the work. Everard, sick at heart, de- 
spairing of France, disdainful of the men of his age and race, 
turns to a field of action out of his own country, joins one of 
the late plots for liberating Italy, (we take it, Bentivenga’s 
insurrection in Sicily,) and is the very first victim who falls. 
It is difficult to see what other end could be found for him; 
but the manner of his end does not occupy the reader an in- 
stant, so absorbed are we by the manner of his life, — by the 
impossible position made for him by events. 

We have spoken of successive revolutions as having contrib- 
uted to bring Frenchmen into their actual state. From this 
point of view, every phase of the revolutionary history of 
France, from 1793 until now, is full of interest; but it is im- 
possible not to note in the first Empire, and the reactions it 
brought about, one of the immediate causes of the lassitude 
and utter exhaustion of the French people at this moment. M. , 
Thiers himself is so struck with this, that, in spite of all his 
admiration for Napoleon, he does not flinch from the acknowl- 
edgment that the Emperor had not only “ worn France out,” 
but helped to tire and exhaust the whole human race. “ If,” 
says the historian, speaking of the first abdication in April, 
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1814, — “ if his indefatigable lieutenants were at this moment 
so over-fatigued, it was because he had struck in them at the 
very source and principle of vital energy, and had spared 
nothing, neither events nor men. Nor was it they only who 
were worn out,— it was the whole universe :; and here lay the 
cause of their desertion of him.” 

No truer word was ever uttered. The sacrifices imposed 
upon the European races, whether for attack or defence, by 
the insatiable ambition of one man, had, to employ a familiar 
phrase, “ used up” the entire reserve even of human energies 
that was laid up for the exigencies of the future, and when 
those exigencies came, they found everywhere a strange lassi- 
tude and a distaste for enterprise. France is more demoral- 
ized than the other nations of Europe; it is doubtful whether 
she is more weakened by fatigue. But if we would see clearly 
where lies the origin of the present deplorable state into which 
the French have sunk as a race, we think there may be some 
profit in reading, in the pages of Napoleon’s most enthusiastic 
historian, the account of the manner in which the men who 
had shared his greatness fell off from him in his adverse for- 
tune. We know of few episodes more dramatic in history, 
ancient or modern. 

On the 6th of April, 1814, at Fontainebleau, after the pre- 
vious night and all the morning had been absorbed in prepar- 
ing the act of abdication, the Marshals were sent for by the 
Emperor, to be informed of what had just passed. When 
they were admitted to his presence, they knew nothing of all 
that had occurred, and the first thing they did was to recom- 
mence all their complaints, and to recapitulate their griev- 
ances. One after the other they repeated the same phrases, 
saying that “the army was powerless,—had no more blood 
to shed, so much having been wasted already”; and in such 
haste were these men to obtain leave to go and offer their 
homage to the new government, that, according to M. Thiers, 
they would, “ had they met with any resistance on his part, 
have failed in respect” toward their old master. He took a 
malicious pleasure in leaving them for some few moments in 
all their anxiety, and then, looking them in the face, said : — 

“Gentlemen, calm your apprehensions. Neither you nor the army 
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will be required to make further sacrifices; no more blood need be 
shed. I have consented to abdicate without any longer negotiation. 
I could have wished, as much for you as for my own family, to have 
secured to my son the succession to the throne. I believe this arrange- 
ment would have been more beneficial even to you than to me ; for you 
would then have been called upon to live under a government suited to 
your origin, to your sentiments, to your interests. ..... This settlement 
of affairs was, I conceive, a possible one, but an infamous desertion * 
has deprived you of a position I had tried to insure to you. If it had 
not been for the betrayal of the sixth corps d'armée, we might have 
secured what I allude to, and even more; we might have restored to 
France something of what she has now lost. Events have been other- 
wise ordained. I submit to my destiny,—do you submit to yours. 
Resign yourselves to serve the Bourbons, and to serve them faithfully. 
You longed for repose, — you will have it; but (God grant I may be 
mistaken !) I do not believe ours to be a generation fitted to repose. 
I believe your so much-wished-for peace will destroy more amongst 
you on your soft feather-beds than would have been destroyed by war 
in our camp-life.” 


After these words, Napoleon read to his companions in arms 
his formal abdication. M. Thiers’s description of this scene, 
and his own commentaries on it, are worth quoting : — 


“When they had heard the Act of Abdication read to them, the 
lieutenants of Napoleon threw themselves eagerly forward upon their 
chief, and, seizing his hands, thanked him with effusion for his ‘sacri- 
fice,’ loudly repeating what they had already declared touching his 
former conditional abdication, namely, that in thus descending from 
the throne he showed himself greater than ever. He permitted their 
secret joy to indulge in these last flatteries, and let them say what they 
chose, for he had no desire to degrade either them or himself by any 
miserable recriminations. And in truth, who and what had made these 
men what they were? Who, but he himself,— but he only, who, by 
despotism, had enervated those around him, undermining their moral 
strength, while on the other hand wearing them out materially by war? 
He had therefore no right to complain, and he did well in recognizing 
what was the inevitable result of his own errors, and in yielding to 
necessity without any resistance, which would have been in reality 
humiliating both to others and to himself.” 





* The going over of Marmont to the coalition army. 
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In alluding to the dramatic power with which this scene at: 
Fontainebleau is given by M. Thiers, we cannot refrain from 
recalling the reader’s attention to what we ourselves had occa- 
sion to remark in a recent number of this Review, in reference 
to Victor Hugo’s last work, La Légende des Siccles. It is 
impossible, while reading Le Consulat et Empire, and seeing 
the actors in the colossa] drama live as they do before you, 
not to feel that the whole is essentially epic, and finds its fittest 
form in the magnificent verse of the inspired bard of modern 
France. Charlemagne, offering in vain gold, lands, and titles 
to his gorged, worn-out warriors, just to make one last effort, 
just once more to act over again their own exploits of the past, 
and meeting with refusal and sullen discontent, — this is even 
a more real description of the shameful and sad desertion of 
Napoleon in 1814, than the statement made by M. Thiers ; 
and it is so simply for the reason that the events themselves 
are “ larger than life.’ Poetry fits them better than prose. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that though, as far as honor 
was concerned, the conduct of his Marshals to the Emperor 
was indefensible, it was, considered from the mere point of 
view of human nature and human weakness, the most natural 
behavior possible. It was, as M. Thiers says, an ‘ inevitable 
result’? of Napoleon’s own mistakes; and it is in this light 
that we have to do with it, as bearing immediately upon suc- 
ceeding generations of Frenchmen. 

Pascal has wisely said, “ L’homme n'est ni ange ni béte, et le 
malheur veut que qui veut faire lange fait la béte.”’ Nothing 
can be more evident. Human nature is human, not “ angelic,” 
and those who attempt to stretch it beyond its natural com- 
pass, to force it into regions not its own, produce surely a 
reaction more violent even than was the action; and, for hav- 
ing tried to compel human power to achievements superior to 
humanity, they see that power escape them, and, rebounding, 
sink far beneath the level for which it was originally intended. 
To serve his restless, insane ambition, Napoleon would have 
condemned his companions to a continuance of fabulous deeds, 
such as are recorded in mythological annals. The result 
was, that the men from whom he so long required more than 
men could do, showed themselves at last capable only of less 
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than men ought to do. The wars of Napoleon so exhausted 
the strength and ardor of the French people, that the genera- 
tion immediately derived from the race which had been over- 
taxed in activity had a repugnance and disgust for all activity 
of every kind, and was a generation of disputants and dream- 
ers, of would-be poets and philosophers, of men who, simply 
because they did not and could not act, denominated them- 
selves thinkers. We would have it well understood that we 
are not seeking to undervalue the really distinguished men 
who, during the post-Imperial period, took the lead in France ; 
the fifteen years of the Restoration count some of the most 
eminent individuals French civilization can boast during the 
last two centuries,—but they are individuals only. The 
French race was grievously the worse for having so long 
been placed in contact with other races only by reciprocal 
carnage. The race, as a race, was exhausted, worn out, and 
essentially unmanly. It was quite capable of being again, at 
some future period, roused to mere warlike action, because, as 
Emerson has truly remarked in his “ English Traits,” the 
populations that are not manly may be warlike; but for that 
perfect development of mind and body which makes men and 
citizens, the French race was, by the Bonapartean rule, un- 
fitted. This is what is made manifest by an attentive study of 
M. Thiers’s seventeenth volume, and the effects of this it is 
that we are called upon to recognize in M. Lanfrey’s psychologi- 
cal rather even than political tale of Les Lettres d Everard. 
There is, throughout these concluding pages on the Consu- 
late and Empire, a conflicting and undeniably melancholy 
feeling. You see that the author is divided in his own 
mind between his admiration for the conqueror, for the mili- 
tary genius, who made France so famous, who caused her 
to be so much talked of in the world, and his grief at the ad- 
mission he is forced to make of the inferiority of his country- 
men in a political point of view, — an inferiority proceeding, 
he does not deny it, from the despotic régime to which they 
had been so ruthlessly subjected. When you have finished 
the perusal of this very remarkable book, you feel that you 
hold the key to nearly all that has occurred in France since 
the epoch of which it treats, and you are perfectly sure that 
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you could not have been listening to a more incontrovertible 
authority than its writer, when a question of the nation’s polit- 
ical unworthiness is involved. M. Thiers is so violently na- 
tional, he is, whatever may be his other defects, so flaming 
with patriotic zeal, that any acknowledgment coming from 
him of an insufficiency or a wrong in France comes with irre- 
sistible weight. A more authentic record, therefore, of the 
irretrievable harm done to Frenchmen by the Bonapartean 
rule can nowhere be found than in this latest volume of M. 
Thiers, and that is, perhaps, one of the reasons why no for- 
eigner ought to leave the book unread. 

This is not, however, its only merit. We have already 
touched upon the extraordinary dramatic force with which 
some of the scenes are painted ; there is also no slight interest 
attaching to certain incidents related, we believe for the first 
time, by M. Thiers in these pages. Many of these reveal not 
only the singular mental state of the man whose closing career 
is narrated, but the singular state to which that man himself 
felt and avowed that he had brought the country. We cite 
as an illustration the following: — 


“In the midst of his perpetual ‘adventures,’ and of the varying 
chances of war, Napoleon, chiefly called upon to witness the heroism 
of the army, and its devotion, ulthough its discontent was also fre- 
quently visible, was far from despairing of his ultimate success; he 
counted on his own genius, believed more than ever in the resources 
of his art, though at the same time he did not indulge in any illu- 
sion as to the difficulties of his political position. He hesitated some- 
what at avowing to what a degree he had alienated the nation from 
himself by his continual wars, and by his arbitrary rule; still, on 
the whole, he was not blind to the moral state of France. After 
the battle of Arcis sur Aube (the last at which Napoleon commanded 
in person during the memorable campagne de France), he had a 
curious conversation with General Sebastiani. It was on the field 
of action itself, the last sounds of battle not having yet died away; 
he was familiarly conversing with his countryman (Sebastiani was 
a Corsican like himself), in whom he recognized a sharp and strong 
political sense. All at once he exclaimed, ‘ Well, General, what 
do you say to all you have seen?’ ‘I say,’ was the reply, ‘that of 
course your Majesty is possessed of some resources we know not of.’ 
‘Those only which you see before your eyes,’ were Napoleon's words ; 
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‘none other!’ ‘In that case,’ rejoined Sebastiani, ‘how is it that 
your Majesty does not try the experiment of raising up the nation?’ 
The Emperor smiled sadly. ‘That is a chimera,’ he answered, ‘a 
dream, borrowed from the traditions of Spain, and of the French 
Revolution. Raise up the nation indeed! — raise up a nation in 
which the Revolution has destroyed the nobles and the priests, and 
in which I have myself destroyed the Revolution! .... . There is 


:” 


nothing to be done. 

M. Thiers, commenting upon this, says : — 

“The General was stupefied with astonishment, and in boundless 
admiration of the coolness and profoundness of judgment here evinced ; 
but he asked himself how it was that so much genius had not suc- 
ceeded in preventing such gross mistakes.” 

Well might he ask this, for it is what every one has asked 
himself who has carefully studied the history of France for 
the last three quarters of a century. And here we come 
again necessarily to the great and all-important question 
of the compatibility or incompatibility of revolutionary prin- 
ciples of government with an old-world race, and to the 
question also whether Napoleonism, properly so called, did 
any good to France, or did it the very greatest harm pos- 
sible. The possibility of “ raising the nation” in 1814 
and 1815 has been, and still is, one of the great points of 
controversy between the rival schools of French politicians. 
The Imperialists, of course, maintain that, had the Emperor 
ventured upon the experiment, the whole nation would have 
risen; while the Liberals and anti-Bonapartists (to a man) 
say the experiment was an impossible one, for there was no 
nation to raise. The Republicans have another theory. 
They say: “There was a nation, but you could not raise it ; 
it would not rise for you.” Now, we are bound in all jus- 
tice to say, that subsequent events seem to bear witness in 
favor of the discouraging assertion that there was no na- 
tion to raise; for certainly, since the period here alluded 
to, no nation has risen to defend itself against an enemy, 
external or internal, and we have here, through the most 
Bonapartist and most intensely national of all French histo- 
rians, the acknowledgment of Napoleon that, as far as he 
was personally concerned, he had partaken of the opinion 
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of those most opposed to his own sway, most wedded to the 
conviction that he had been the main destroyer of all na- 
tional power and high independent spirit in France. 

Though certainly no book that we have read more clearly 
proves the harm done to France by the despotic sway of the 
first Napoleon, it would be unjust to say that this is the 
only thing proved by M. Thiers’s work. There are in it, 
here and there, documents which place the higher personal 
qualities of the Emperor in a striking light, and which give 
him a claim to the title of hero, while too many others 
evince that he pre-eminently deserved the name of tyrant. 
We are particularly struck with this letter, written during 
the campaign of 1814, to Augereau, who had neglected the 
orders given him to organize a corps d’armée at Lyons. The 
letter is dated Nogent sur Seine, February 21, 1814, and 
runs thus:— 


“The Minister of War has just put under my eyes the letter you 
wrote to him on the 16th. This letter pains me much. What! six 
hours after having received the first troops coming from Spain, you 
were not already in the field! Six hours’ rest was sufficient for them. 
I gained the battle of Nangis with the brigade of dragoons coming 
from Spain, and the men had not unbitted their horses since leaving 
Bayonne. The six battalions from Nismes are, you say, wanting in 
clothing and equipments, and in proper instruction also. What a 
poor excuse this is, Augereau! I have destroyed eighty thousand 
of the enemy with battalions composed of raw recruits, without knap- 
sacks, and only half clothed. You say that the National Guardsmen 
are miserable. I have four thousand such here, from Anjou and 
Brittany, with round hats, no sacks, but having good fire-arms; I 
have got a good deal out of them, There is no money, you say. 
Now pray where did you think money was to come from? You 
can hope for none till we shall have taken back our own receipts 
from the enemy. You have no horses, you complain. Take them 
everywhere! You have ‘no storehouses’! This is too ridiculous. 
I positively order you to start twelve hours after receiving this letter, 
and to take the field. If you are still the Augereau of Castiglione, 
keep the command you now have; if your sixty years weigh upon 
you, resign it, and put it into the hands of your ablest general officer. 
The country is threatened,— is in danger; it can be saved only by 
daring and strong good-will, — certainly not by vain temporizing. 
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You ought to have a little knot of about six thousand picked troops, 
at least; I have not so many, yet with what I have, 1 have routed 
three armies, made forty thousand prisoners, taken two hundred guns, 
and three times saved the capital. The enemy is flying on all sides, 
going toward Troyes. Be the first in the fire. It is of no use act- 
ing now as later times have accustomed you to do; you must draw 
on your heavy boots, and recur to your strong will of 93. When 
the French see once more your panache in the van, and know that 
you are foremost where bullets rain, you will do with them whatever 
you choose.” 


There can be no doubt about the heroic qualities of the - 
writer of this letter, and at the present moment, when the 
unintelligent mass is pressing France down beneath its weight, 
it is satisfactory to revert even to this striking instance of 
individualism, though it be pervaded through and through 
with the intensest egotism. There is selfishness, no doubt, 
in it, but there is self-assertion, and in the present day the 
lack of whatever approaches this is utterly ruining France. 

We would recommend those even who have not read the 
sixteen previous volumes, to read this seventeenth of M. 
Thiers’s History. It, in reality, stands by itself, and is inde- 
pendent, making, as it were, a sort of résumé of the whole of 
the first Napoleon’s career. M. Thiers himself has so thor- 
oughly looked upon this volume as standing alone, that more 
than a hundred of its concluding pages are consecrated to a 
study of the rise and fall of Bonaparte, whom he conducts 
from Brienne to St. Helena, though in point of fact he gives 
no circumstantial narrative beyond the abdication at Fon- 
tainebleau. As to the Hundred Days and the campaign of 
1815, the Imperialist historian (it is impossible to charac- 
terize him otherwise) will, if he touches upon this at all, 
(which has often been thought a matter of doubt,) touch upon 
it in the form of a sequel or an appendix to a History which is 
meant to be the chronicle of the glories of France, and to 
flatter the national vanity, even when the individual who is 
the chief object of the narration is forcedly sacrificed. 

From one and all of these studies of the past we gain a 
deeper knowledge of the various causes of the phenomena of 
the present. France, who, of all countries, writes most about 
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herself, does all she carf to help us to familiarity with her 
social state. At the present hour the stage is doing perhaps 
more in the virtual memoir-writing of the nation than any other 
branch of literature. Alexandre Dumas, the son, began this 
dramatic movement, with what is, after all, perhaps his very best 
piece, Diane de Lys. He opened his theatrical career with a 
drama that has nothing of the character of his later works about 
it, — with the so very famous Dame aux Caméilias. This 
might have been written at any period, and did not necessa- 
rily reveal any of the signs of the present time in France. It 
was a conventional tale set forth in true phraseology, but one 
in which truth went not beyond mere expression. Marguerite 
Gauthier became plainly a heroine throughout the world, but 
Marguerite Gauthier was not original, neither was she true 
to her time ; she was a product of the past, and represented 
nothing when she made her appearance at the Vaudeville; in 
the year 1849. She was engendered by the Romantic epoch, 
and was simply the child of Victor Hugo’s Marion Delorme. 
The old love-story succeeded, however, and in a country 
where the notions of right and wrong are so dim and vaguely 
defined as in France, the interest attaching to moral disorder 
was, as usual, very strong. But so evidently was it felt that 
the sentimental courtesan represented nothing in France, that 
an instant reaction took place, and Les Filles de Marbre, 
from the first hour of its performance, carried all before it. 
No one saw so clearly or so quickly what was passing as did 
young Dumas, and from that day to this he has never at- 
tempted to transform any sinner into a saint, but, on the con- 
trary, has been harder on the sinners than most people. From 
the first representation of Les Filles de Marbre a new system 
of stage ethics was established, and there dates from that 
period a kind of attempt to preach morality to the public. 
M. Barriére, the author of the piece above mentioned, was 
undoubtedly the originator of this reaction, but the proof of its 
being a genuine one lies in the fact of its having been so 
universally followed. We will return to young Alexandre 
Dumas later; for the moment let us chronicle a sort of revo- 
lution that has taken place in the domain of so-called * classic 
art” in France. Hitherto, the representative dramas have 
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been confined to the lesser theatres, such as the Vaudeville 
and Gymnase ; they have never stormed that fortress of all 
conventionalism in art, the Théatre Frangais. All at once, 
however, early in the winter of 1859-60, a “ first representa- 
tion” took place, and the next day a great success was regis- 
tered. Le Duc Job was the name of the play, which, while 
we write, has attained the unheard of reign of a “ hundred 
nights.” Such a fact stands isolated in the annals of the 
Théatre Francais, and proves how eternally true is the reply 
of the wife of Moliére’s Sganarelle to the busybody who 
wishes to prevent her from being beaten by her spouse: 
“ Mais si je veux étre battue moi?” The solemn company 
known as the Soci¢taires of the Théatre Frangais (and con- 
stituted by nothing less than the famous “ Moscow Decree” 
of Napoleon I. in 1812) veiled its countenance in shame at the 
bare idea of being made the instrument of humiliation to its 
mighty lord and master, the public ; it vowed that its elegant, 
well-bred vocabulary could not furnish the hard, rough terms 
wherewith minor theatres castigated contemporary society, — 
it was too polite, too well brought up, too obedient to old 
traditions, and it protested that it could not and would not 
agree to utter rude truths to the first society of the first 
country in the world. Nevertheless, Sganarelle’s wife would 
be beaten, and she only went to the places where the sound 
drubbing was sure to be met with. The courtly Theatre 
Francais was deserted by the public. All at once comes 
forth Le Due Job, the public is “ beaten” to its heart’s con- 
tent, not an unbruised spot is left, and the public, delighted 
thereat, flocks to the Théatre Frangais every night, and ap- 
plauds with the energy of the “ Roughs” at the Porte St. 
Martin. 

Le Duc Job is the work of a second-rate author, M. Léon 
Laya, whose literary fame will in no degree be augmented by 
this last production, which has no literary merit whatever, but 
is eminently representative, whence its prodigious and endur- 
ing success. 

The hero of the drama is a young man of the highest family 
and connections, who has been left without fortune. He has 
enlisted in the African army, and, by dint of sheer courage 
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and good conduct, has at an early age won the rank of cap- 
tain, and the Cross of the Légion d’Honneur. His real name 
is the Duc de Rieux, but from his poverty and his cheerful 
resignation he has been surnamed “‘ Duke Job.” Of course in 
his person are exemplified all the chivalrous virtues, all the 
qualities most diametrically opposed to the cold-blooded rapa- 
cious characteristics of the money-getting France of our days. 
In one respect the play is little more than the prose version of 
Ponsard’s Honneur et Argent, inasmuch as all its attacks are 
directed against the one form of national corruption, which is 
comprised in the accusation of “ gold worship.” From its 
first to its last scene, Le Duc Job is the protest of real honesty, 
not only against dishonest practices, but against the spirit of 
compromise in which dishonest practices are met by persons 
who would not commit them themselves, but who profit by 
their commission, and tacitly approve of their success. The 
character opposed to that of the Duke Job is a certain Valette, 
who represents that individual now so frequently to be met 
with in French society, who goes by the denomination of a 
faiseur, and who makes his fortune, at the same time contriv- 
ing to keep clear of the tribunals, and of any public scandal. 
This man is not dishonest: by no means; he aims, on the con- 
trary, as much at having the reputation of an honest man as 
he does ‘at making his fortune. He does nothing that the law 
can lay hold of, but he is forever doing something that just 
keeps clear of the law by only a hair’s breadth, and something 
that no high-minded, conscientious man could be brought to do. 
His whole condemnation is to be found in the following words, 
addressed to him by the Duke Job: “ If you force me to speak 
seriously, I must then say that— you are a very good fellow 
indeed, but that, what you do every day —I am obliged to 
say that [— (you insist on my being quite frank) — well, I 
would not do it for any number of millions.” 

Of course, from anything in the shape of a plot Le Due Job 
is entirely free; it is one of the conditions of the modern 
French stage, that there shall be as little as possible of that old 
encumbrance termed a plot. The entire interest turns upon 
the fact of the Duke Job’s being in love with his cousin, and 
knowing it, while she is in love with him, and does not know 
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it. The character of this girl is one for which too much credit 
cannot be given to M. Laya. She is the type of the unmar- 
ried Frenchwoman of this day, such as subdivision of prop- 
erty, vanity, absence of principle, and dislike of moral respon- 
sibility have made her. Yet she is thoroughly original, and 
we are not aware that anything resembling her has yet been 
attempted in the literature of contemporary France. Emma 
is the daughter of a banker, who married the Duc de Rieux’s 
aunt, a handsome portionless girl, to whom the name of Ma- 
dame David seemed preferable to her former condition. M. 
David is, on the whole, a worthy man; but his daughter is 
his daughter, and she is fully convinced that life without 
money is impracticable. Money to her mind represents the 
comforts and respectabilities of life. She has been taught that 
people who are not rich are not! She dates from the era of 
Balzac, who said that “ women living higher up than a first 
floor, and not having plenty of ‘luxury’ round them, might 
be ‘ housewives,’ but could not be called women.”” Now Mile. 
Emma’s existence is manifested only by the command of cer- 
tain material superfluities, and in her way she evinces some 
heart, by setting to work to see how she can reconcile her “ in- 
clinations ” and her “ serious requirements.” She diminishes 
the number of her horses, the price of her apartments, the cost 
of her dress, &c.; but of an imprudence or of a sacrifice 
her girl’s heart of seventeen never once dreams. This is true 
to the life, and M. Laya deserves unqualified praise for the 
creation of this repulsive little personage. 

That, in the end, Duke Job marries his cousin Emma, in 
no respect mends the matter, for, in the first place, he (fairy- 
tale-wise) becomes the proprietor of a very large fortune, and 
in the next, the mere circumstance of an interested person’s 
making a love-match by accident, and most probably repenting 
it ever after, and turning the second party to it into a victim, 
is by no means to be accepted as a redemption for all other 
faults and vices. Emma remains a most perfectly repre- 
sentative character; so does Valette, so does M. David, the 
banker, and his son too, who naively owns that he no longer 
knows where “ address” ends and “ dishonesty ” begins. All 
these personages are eminently representative, and it is be- 
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cause they are so, that the piece in which they are brought 
forward exercises such a durable attraction over the public. 

Le Pére Prodigue is, of the two, perhaps a shade less rep- 
resentative than Le Duc Job, and it would be a mistake to 
suppose it more remarkable in a purely literary aspect. The 
one point in which it really is representative is as illustrat- 
ing the fearful state of realism or positivism to which young 
persons have attained in France. Nothing ever written can 
more thoroughly exemplify the absence of all youth among 
Frenchmen. It appears to us that the main object of young 
Dumas in this last play has been to show the difference be- 
tween the men of the last and of the present generation in his 
own country. Whether in pursuing this aim he has meant to 
achieve the results which he has achieved, is a question ; but 
the result in fact is to make the elderly prodigal a far more 
amiable, more human creation than his pedantic, priggish, 
narrow-hearted, “ reasonable ”’ son. 

One of the chief features of the Frenchman of our day is 
also rendered to the life in this comedy, and it is a feature 
worthy of observation. We allude to the curious mixture of 
conventional good conduct and depraved sentiment so visi- 
ble in the rising generation in France. In every sentimental 
relationship a man behaves ill, — selfishly, heartlessly, and in 
a way to render all those who live with or surround him 
utterly wretched; but he “ pays his way,” and “ makes both 
ends” of his yearly income “ meet,” which seems now to be 
the one highest achievement for which a man is put on earth, 
in the opinion of contemporary France. Young Dumas’s hero, 
André de la Rivonniére, has all the practical qualities that 
are conceivable in a human being. He is regular in all his 
habits, attends church, pays his debts, keeps his promises, 
avoids all scandal, ignores the very name of an imprudence, 
and is the most prosaic, methodical, uninteresting, unlovable 
individual that can well be imagined. He is the very model 
of the husband whom French mothers would choose for their 
girls, and whom (could anything excuse misconduct) the said 
girls would almost stand excused for deserting a few years 
after marriage. He is full of reason, and without one impulse. 
His father, the Count de la Rivonniére, is the exact opposite 
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of the son; he has all the qualities of which the latter knows 
not even the name; and while you cannot justify any one of 
his acts, you are irresistibly compelled to like him who com- 
mits them. André may, strictly speaking, lay claim to the 
title of un honnéte gargon, his entire existence and whole 
nature being made up of negatives; but there is in him not 
one single little thing that furnishes him with the right to 
be called a gentleman. He has no gentleness, no feelings 
which prompt to chivalry, no tenderness for the suffering or 
compassion for the weak, no respect for women, and no gen- 
erosity under any form whatever. Taught by the success we 
have mentioned of Les Filles de Marbre, M. Dumas has 
also one of these ladies in his comedy, and has painted her 
under colors as displeasing as it was in his power to select. 
She is perfectly true, as the difference of the manner in which 
she is treated by the father and the son is likewise revolt- 
ingly true. Mlle. Albertine is first the favorite of André, 
and then (a not uncommon occurrence) of M. de la Rivonniére 
the elder; but, while you are pained that a gentleman should 
be so duped as the latter is, you have no such regret touch- 
ing the former, for you really do not see, between two such 
“ sharp hands,” who runs the most risk of being the other’s 
dupe in the end. 

There is a closer connection than might be at first sup- 
posed between all the works we have glanced at and M. 
Sainte-Beuve’s six volumes upon Port Royal. If the pro- 
ductions we have reviewed show us the present generation in 
France, and the generation immediately preceding it, M. 
Sainte-Beuve’s book leads us at once far beyond, to the 
contemplation of that society which best contrasts with the 
actually existing society of France. Most of our readers 
probably know that in the earlier years of Louis XIV. the 
monastery of Port Royal des Champs, in the valley of Chev- 
reuse, was a spot to the close neighborhood of which those 
retired who most had turned in disappointment from the 
vain, empty glories of the world and of the court. Port 
Royal was as famous for the solidity of its penance-doing, as 
Versailles for the solidity of its splendor; they were not far 
asunder, and to a certain degree were complements of each 
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other. If Racine had shown himself the weak slave of vanity 
and .self-seeking during his secular career, he was really an 
humble Christian when he retired to Port Royal and the Jan- 
senist doctors; and if Madame de Longueville had gratified 
both passion and pride at the expense of principle while 
shining on the world’s stage, under the severe rule of the 
Jansenist confessor, M. Singlin, she largely atoned for her 
sins. 

We earnestly recommend M. Sainte-Beuve’s work to all who 
desire to be more thoroughly and impartially acquainted with 
the society of the seventeenth century in France. They per- 
suade us still more of the truth of M. Cousin’s expression, 
“Dans un grand siécle tout est grand,” and show also how 
diametrically the reverse of anything grand is the present 
age in France. 


Art. XII.—Opere di Uco Foscoto:— Prose Letterarie. 
4 vols.— Prose Politiche. 1 vol. — Epistolario. 3 vols. 
— Poesie. 1 vol. Firenze: Felice Le Monnier. 


One day in the autumn of 1827, a Spanish ecclesiastic, two 
Englishmen, and two Italians followed the mortal remains of 
an illustrious stranger to the churchyard of Chiswick. They 
witnessed the decent but humble burial; and one of them 
caused a slab inscribed with the name of the deceased and the 
date of his birth and death to be placed over the grave. Such 
were the obsequies of a poet who had celebrated the sanctities 
of the tomb with an eloquent pathos such as endears the muse 
of Gray, — who had touched and fired countless hearts in his 
youth by the romance of patriotism, and won the earnest at- 
tention of scholars in his prime by developing the innate 
felicities of a beautiful language, illustrating the best signifi- 
cance of a national literature, and weaving the classic imagery 
of Greece into the most fervid and finished expression of sen- 
timent, fancy, and reflection ;— of one who had battled for 
Italian freedom and progress with sword and pen, had known 
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fame and indigence, love and exile, admiration and calumny, 
luxury and bereavement, honors and isolation, intellegtual 
triumph and social ostracism, hopelessness and resignation, 
like many of the gifted and the unfortunate, but felt them like 
the few; and who had signalized a life of remarkable vicissi- 
tudes by not less remarkable memorials, having scattered as he 
roamed and sojourned the Sibylline leaves of genius, —here a 
romance and there an elegy, now a political address and again 
a masterly translation, one day a tragedy and another a criti- 
cism, sometimes a sonnet full of tender beauty and then a 
satire of keen invective. These waifs and landmarks of genius, 
scholarship, and patriotism have at length been garnered up, 
and are eminently worthy of an appreciative examination. 
For, independently of their intrinsic claims, the places where 
their author lived and wrote, the persons with whom he 
associated, and the events in which he took part, make his 
literary bequest remarkably suggestive; while the wild, per- 
verse, and morbid temperament of the man precluded entire 
justice to the author, until death had hallowed the memory of 
the one, and time established the merits of the other. 

The uniform series of his writings named at the head of 
this article has but recently appeared. In order to perform 
this act of justice to departed genius, the indefatigable editor 
went through a process such as we might imagine requisite 
only in the case of some ancient or obsolete writer,—the effect 
of vicissitude, censorship, wandering, exile, and a peculiar 
chirography, having been to scatter, mutilate, and modify the 
literary remains of Foscolo to such an extent, that infinite 
patience and assiduity alone could reconstruct, arrange, and 
make complete his writings. Not only were his works pub- 
lished in various places, one at Milan, another at Lugano, this 
in London and that at Zurich, — with numerous unauthorized 
and spurious editions elsewhere; but his manuscripts were 
sought in different public depositories, and from widely-sepa- 
rated friends. The collation of these printed and written ma- 
terials was a labor of no ordinary duration, and demanded the 
utmost skill and zeal for its accomplishment. Extinct periodi- 
cals, letters, scraps of reference in one place, and the sugges- 
tion of a friend in another, gradually supplied an hiatus or 
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reconciled a discrepancy ; and thus was brought together, in 
chronological order, and with the needful illustrations, the. 
written testimony whereby we can estimate and enjoy the in- 
tellectual trophies of a life and a mind as extraordinary as 
they are suggestive and interesting. 

The associations of traffic, so wide and strong in this com- 
mercial era, have made the name of one of the Ionian Islands 
familiar in our large maritime cities; the very children soon 
learn that the saccharine little plums which stud their holiday 
cakes are imported from Zante. Of the fair group it is the 
fairest in aspect and not the least productive. From the for- 
tress which rises above the town an almost Sicilian landscape 
greets the eye,—greén and golden with orange-groves, vine- 
yards, and olive-erchards, — with patches of volcanic soil that 
nourish mineral tar and petroleum and sulphur, — an undulat- 
ing surface, here uplifted into picturesque hills, and there 
lapsing into emerald valleys, —a soil warmed by intense sum- 
mer heats, more prolific in wine and oil, cotton and silk, than 
in corn, which latter harvest is inadequate to the wants of 
the population,—a mixed race, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury including many Italians and Jews, their common lan- 
guage long a corrupt idiom of the Italian, but now modern 
Greek. The coast is rugged; the climate variable. Earth- 
quakes have left their sullen traces there, so that the dwell- 
ings, from considerations of safety, are constructed low, in 
part of light and in part of substantial materials. A fine 
harbor invites commerce. With the Southern fertility and 
warmth there is the Southern superstition. For centuries the 
Venetians held Zante, and, after being taken successively by 
the French and Russians, the island was merged in the so- 
called Ionian Republic, under the protecting banner of St. 
George. The Greek and Italian elements, both of nature and 
character, the picturesque isolation, the long and intimate re- 
lation to the old city of the sea, with its grand trophies of 
conquest and of art, the mingled tongues, the political vicissi- 
tudes of Zante, not inadequately symbolige the career and the 
genius of Ugo Foscolo, whose mother was a native of the 
island, whose childhood was passed there, and in whose tem- 
perament and character we can trace both the wildness and 
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the exuberance, the Italian glow and the Greek precision, the 
volcanic energy and the serene expression, impassioned yet 
harmonious, which as it were assimilate the genius and dis- 
position of the scholar and the poet with the human and the 
local traits of his early home. As if to complete the analogy, 
it was on board a ship, during her transit from Venice to Zante, 
that Foscolo was born. His father was a surgeon of the latter 
city, who practised his vocation in the former; and thus the 
future bard and critic derived from his parentage the old 
Italian republican blood, the insular. quickness and fire, the 
associations and the language which connect the highest an- 
cient with the richest modern culture. Thus he might be 
justly regarded as a Greek ; but however strong his Grecian 
affinities as a scholar, his development, likeehis nativity, was 
Italian, for such were his education and his sympathies, while 
the name is derived from an ancient family of Venice; her 
flag waved over his birth, and he was proud to claim her as 
his country. The maternal isle had long been severed from 
Greece, though his mother was an lonian, and with her he 
lisped Romaic in childhood. But independent of the mere 
local accidents of birth, Foscolo’s devotion to Italy, her tra- 
ditions, her regeneration, her literature, was so absolute, that, 
had he no lineal claim to rank among her sons, he might be so 
classed by virtue of his representative character ; for it is 
difficult to indicate a modern writer of that nation who, by his 
style, aspirations, and sentiment, so distinctly embodies the 
national genius in literature, and revives, under an original 
guise, the scholarship and the muse consecrated from Dante to 
Alfieri. We can appreciate the complacency with which he 
alludes to the memorable waters between the natal shores of 
his father and mother, — ebbi in quel mar la culla. 

Four years elapsed. The father died, and young Foscolo 
with his surviving parent returned to Venice. Amid the By- 
zantine architecture and the silent canals, the palaces radiant 
with Titian’s color, the piazza alive with intrigue and comedy, 
the mysterious political traditions, the mercurial life, the 
music, marbles, and decay of that unique city, he passed a 
boyhood singularly contrasted with the infancy so remote from 
metropolitan civilization, — guarded and warmed by maternal 
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love, — nourished by magnificent memorials of the past, such 
as kindle in imaginative natures a profound nationality of 
sentiment, which in this case was hallowed by domestic sanc- 
‘tion. Then the youth repaired to Padua for academic edu- 
cation. Although Continental travellers seldom remain more 
than a few hours at this once regular halting-place on the 
road to Venice, even that brief period, if judiciously em- 
ployed, reveals singular attractions to one alive to literary 
and local associations. The scholar remembers with delight 
that Livy was born in Padua. Perchance in the spacious 
café, which in Italy combines the conveniences of the club 
with the social charm of the conversazione, he meets a pro- 
fessor or student, who affably enacts the cicerone. But, even 
if left to his solitary stroll and his pedantic guide-book, 
he cannot fail to note with zest the architecture of the Uni- 
versity, designed by Palladio, the monument to Petrarch in 
the Cathedral, and the Madonna by Giotto, of which Pe- 
trarch was the fond proprietor, or to linger before his por- 
trait, which, with those of the other canons, graces the sac- 
risty ; nor will the statue of Cardinal Bembo in the Church 
of St. Antonio fail to win his regard, or Shakespeare’s allu- 
sions to the scene to haunt his memory. When from these 
trophies and fancies he reverts to the intellectual discipline 
which a youth, half a century ago, received here, it may 
appear too scholastic and technical, in contrast with the more 
varied culture of our day, to exert any special influence 
upon a select intelligence. 

When Foscolo began his studies at Padua, the minds even 
of cloistered students were stirred by the new civic life of 
the age; the spirit of innovation and of reform had pene- 
trated the most conservative nooks of study; fresh and fer- 
vid minds found the materials and the motive for original 
achievement; and the ardent and gifted neophyte, free in his 
aspirations as the element whereon he first drew breath, by 
a happy coincidence, met teachers above the despotism of 
routine. It is true that this new range was rather in the 
medium than in the substance of learning; it dealt with 
language more than with thought; but so intimate is the 
relation of the two, that intrepidity of expression is closely 
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allied to independence of opinion; and it is evident to one 
who carefully traces the literary and personal career of Ugo 
Foscolo, that a permanent impulse in the right direction was 
given to his mind by the example and instruction of Cesarotti. ° 

This eminent man was a native of the city where he so 
long studied and taught, and the scope and originality of his 
views, as well as his love of literature, were very early in- 
spired by one of those fortunate accidents which confirm the 
bias of earnest minds. He was born in 1730. While he 
was yet a child, his parents were in the habit of encourag- 
ing his almost daily visits to a fond uncle,—one of the good 
friars of the Convent of St. Antonio. Often the boy’s sport- 
iveness annoyed the grave Franciscans, and, as a convenient 
punishment, his uncle used to shut him up in the library. By 
degrees the intelligent and inquisitive little captive formed 
the habit of desultory reading, until a passion for books, and 
an independent appreciation of their contents, became his 
dominant taste, creating, as he said, “wn bisogna della let- 
terra,’ which necessity, however, was by no means a pedan- 
tic attachment, but a mental stimulus, which led him to think, 
examine, compare, and infer, as well as to inquire and to 
learn. The result of this free contact of a vigorous intel- 
lect with ancient and modern literature was to create a re- 
former and a pioneer, where the most conservative routine 
in taste, criticism, and modes of expression prevailed. Ce- 
sarotti awakened the scholars of his country from their slavish 
acquiescence in old precedents, made them recognize the dif- 
ference between a conventional and a sympathetic admiration 
of classic models, and set them the example of nobly using 
their rich and flexible native tongue, according to the exi- 
gencies of the subject and the individual genius, instead of 
adhering to a prescriptive and traditional method. Cesarotti 
illustrated his ideas, scientifically, by a philosophical grammar 
of the Italian language,—the first ever written; and, prac- 
tically, by a translation of the poems of Ossian, — than which 
it is difficult to imagine aught more alien to the literature 
of italy in both form and spirit. Perhaps the office of trans- 
lator never proved so akin to the beneficent mission of original 
authorship. It brought new and most desirable expressions 
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into vogue ; it made patent the unappreciated force and beauty 
of the most beautiful of modern languages, so long rigidly 
restricted by arbitrary models; it vindicated the right of ge- 
nius and scholarship to enrich, as well as to methodize, the 
vernacular; it furnished Alfieri with verbal facilities; and 
so fascinated Napoleon, (one of the anomalies of whose char- 
acter was his extraordinary love of Ossian,) that he effectu- 
ally patronized the clerical translator. Cesarotti had scarcely 
entered upon holy orders when he began his critical attacks 
on the ancient writers; he has the credit, with the learned, 
of preserving the best current Latinity ; and, although he was 
endowed with little creative talent, and limited by prejudice 
and a special culture, when he died, at a very advanced age, 
in 1808, his name was enrolled among the prominent literary 
benefactors of his country. 

Cesarotti had translated Demosthenes, and was Greek Pro- 
fessor at Padua when Foseolo began his studies there. How 
auspicious was such a teacher, the student’s subsequent ca- 
reer best illustrates. With the venerable philologist the 
aspiring youth took counsel as to the need of making their 
native language more animated and fresh,— bringing it up 
to the spirit of the age, to the wants of the mind and of 
society then and there; of introducing terse, simple, exact 
periods for the elaborate sentences which, from the days of 
Boccaccio, those who desired to write well deemed indispen- 
sable ; in a word, of rendering the written language more 
idiomatic and colloquial, without sacrificing a single intrin- 
sic charm, and causing it to be a more intimate and eloquent 
exponent of truth and of sentiment. The transition from 
such theories and convictions to authorship was most natu- 
ral; and the first fruit of Foscolo’s academic studies and col- 
loquies was dramatic,— a form of composition doubtless sug- 
gested by the prevalent admiration for Alfieri, in which he 
ardently sympathized. 

Immature and imitative as this first public literary effort 
was, it enjoyed a prestige, and effected an object; and con- 
sidering the essential obstacles to early dramatic success, 
this fact is enough to indicate an uncommon ability and a 
prophetic fame. Foscolo was then too inexperienced to depict 
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with power impassioned psychological emotion ; but while he 
failed to reach the harmonious dignity of Alfieri, he revived 
for a while the simple vigor and classical grace of a diction 
well-nigh forgotten on the stage amid the noisy and confused 
declamation of later dramatists. In this service he foreshad- 
owed the progress in style, the return to elemental directness 
of expression, subsequently achieved. Moreover, Tieste, writ- 
ten when the author was nineteen, was produced at Venice in 
January, 1797,— an era of intense social and civic excitement 
awakened by the French Revolution and its immediate conse- 
quences, — and the political eloquence of the piece found an 
instant response in the hearts of Italians, especially of the 
young, by whom it was applauded and admired so effectually 
as to usher Foscolo, with éclat, into notice, both as a man of 
letters and a patriot. He soon became the companion of the 
Venetian envoy who was despatched te Milan to conciliate 
Bonaparte’s favor; and although the mission was unsuccess- 
ful, it introduced the young scholar into a scene alive with all 
the elements of social regeneration, when they trembled in the 
balance of a new political organization, and were held in solu- 
tion by unwonted freedom of discussion and the wild hopes 
that succeed emancipation from stagnant routine. 

The stranger in Italy whose acquaintance therewith begins 
at the South, who sees Milan after Rome and Venice, is at no 
loss to understand why that city has so long been the social 
focus of the North, and so often the centre of whatever political 
agitation invaded the land. She retains all the concentration 
of interests and of action which in earlier times made her the 
scene of war and diplomacy, and a nucleus in the Middle Age 
for military ambition. Popular discontent and triumph ever 
culminated there, whether in the saintly apotheosis of Borromeo, 
the bread-riots of which Manzoni has drawn such a memorable 
picture, the triumphal entrance of the allied sovereigns in our 
day, or the coronation of the first Napoleon. Some of the most 
illustrious political victims, who, subsequently to that event, 
have pined at Spielberg or sojourned as honored exiles in 
England and America, sprang from her noble lineage. The 
remarkable literary development which announced a new 
intellectual life for the Peninsula, radiated from the capital of 
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Lombardy. Even when hushed and hampered by Austrian 
troops and spies, whatever of social interest awoke the dull 
surface of existence found its most vivid expression here, — 
whether in the ovation to a lyric artist at La Scala, the dis- 
tinction of a salon, or the luxury of fashion. Without the 
imposing remains of antiquity which hallow Rome, or the bril- 
liant legacy of art that glorifies Venice and Florence, society, 
culture, and the more prevalent animation of European ideas 
gave to Milan a certain living charm, which seemed to revive 
in the mind that had brooded at Rome and luxuriated at 
Naples the associations of the present, in contrast with the 
illusions of Nature and the past; for, comparatively speaking, 
the attractions of this capital are modern. After the curious 
visitor has examined the defaced, but venerable, figures of 
Leonardo’s “ Last Supper,” taken into his heart the tearful 
face of Guercino’s Hagar, shuddered beside the embalmed 
corpse of St. Carlo, gazed on Lucrezia Borgia’s faded ringlet 
and Petrarch’s annotated Virgil, his impressions become gen- 
eral in their historical, and personal in their special range. He 
gazes, from the roof of the most cheerful and elegant cathedral 
in Europe, forth upon those vast plains where the fate of Italy 
has been so often decided in battle, and the vines and grain- 
fields are exuberant from the successive fertilizations of hu- 
man blood ; and the city becomes thenceforth interesting as the 
capital of Lombardy, rather than for its intrinsic local claims ; 
while it is the gifted men, the noble women, the gracious 
hospitality, and the genial intercourse which endear its remem- 
brance. Centralization is suggested by the site and surround- 
ings of this metropolis; and its history is that of Northern 
Italy. 

Never did the scattered elements of national life, the varied 
interests of society, rally more intensely around and within 
Milan, than when Foscolo arrived there and during his subse- 
quent sojourn. The genius and success of Bonaparte, his 
declared sympathy with all that was liberal and progressive, 
his Italian origin, the sudden reaction incident to a change of 
masters, the comparative freedom of discussion and of action 
at once permitted, the apparent recognition of the national 
will and respect for the national genius, — these and many 
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other causes encouraged, if they did not justify, the glorious 
dream of an Italian Republic, which then and there kindled 
into enthusiasm so many credulous minds. In the first glow 
of youthful hope, in the first complacency of literary and social 
success, full of ideas drawn from classical studies and of inspi- 
ration excited by patriotism and by talent, it was inevitable 
that Foscolo should participate to the utmost in the illusions 
and the experiments of the hour. Accordingly, we find him 
one of the most eloquent and earnest in private discussion, 
whether political or literary,— now secluding himself for 
study, now prominent in drawing-rooms and on the Corso; 
here a gallant, and there a gamester, the creature of the im- 
mediate by virtue of his temperament, but, under and through 
the excitements of that feverish life, a man of absolute convic- 
tions and a thinker of invincible sentiment. Though extremely 
susceptible to the vague but ecstatic dreams of reform, amelio- 
ration, and independence, Foscolo was too reflective and ob- 
servant long to indulge in chimeras. He had witnessed the 
insult and wrong inflicted upon Venice when her dependen- 
cies, fleet, and resources had been relinquished to the Austrians. 
He was not deceived by names which did not represent facts. 
Among the latter, which he could not evade at Milan, was the 
vesting of legislative authority in foreign generals. He soon 
read correctly the character of Bonaparte, and learned to scorn 
pledges which once excited hope, and to distrust the signs of 
the times which, in less thoughtful minds, awakened faith. 
While public events confirmed his worst anticipations, a 
private sentiment deepened and individualized the experience 
of this transition period. Throughout his career two master 
passions, however interrupted by circumstances, mainly in- 
fluenced his conduct,—love and literature. At the Univer- 
sity, he had proposed to himself the Church as a vocation ; but 
critical study and authorship, once independently pursued, 
were so congenial, both to his disposition and his talents, that, 
even before political and social excitements had increased their 
attraction, he had virtually renounced a clerical life. The 
object of his attachment now was a fair Roman, who, accord- 
ing to the description given of her charms, united all the 
physical and moral fascinations characteristic of that race of 
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women,— the expressive eye, the bland temperament, the 
graceful dignity, the sympathetic and mobile intellect, the 
candid manner, which so won the admiration of Shelley. But 
she appears to have lacked the concentration that belongs to 
Italian sentiment, and, in her love of pleasing, to have resem- 
bled the French type of female character. At all events, the 
love, though rich in emotion, was fruitless in result; she be- 
came the wife of another ; and this disappointment of the youth 
was coincident with the baffled hopes of the patriot. From the 
isolation and despair, the vain regrets, the forced inactivity, 
the restrained tenderness, the reverie, romance, and melan- 
choly, thus engendered, sprang the prose work whereby Fos- 
colo endeared himself to thousands, became a household word, 
and made patent both his inmost sentiment and his felicities 
of style. 

To understand the immediate popularity and the permanent 
fame of the Ultime Lettere d’ Jacopo Ortis, we must vividly 
recall the state of Italy when it appeared, the nature of the 
people to whom it appeals, and even the climate and habitudes 
amid which they live. Indeed, fully to appreciate these, and 
by them to interpret the romance, we must have breathed the 
air, become familiar with the language, and for a time had 
our Northern hardihood melted and merged in the associations 
of that beautiful land. Read there, with the spectacle of her 
woes before us, and the sentiment of her life within us, it 
requires little imagination to realize why and how the work 
captivated young hearts and echoed Southern aspirations. 
The mere story boasts little invention. A republican youth, 
a fugitive from the usurpers of his country’s rights, too fond 
of his native soil to tear himself away, lingers concealed among 
her Euganean hills, restless, despondent, yet eager ; solacing 
himself with the works of genius and the loveliness of Nature, 
and relieving his oppressed heart and brain by free epistolary 
communion with a beloved friend. He writes of his country, 
—her wants, woes, errors, and destiny,—of his favorite au- 
thors, of the aspects of Nature, of the few but suggestive in- 
cidents that vary the uniform quietude of his rural isolation. 
Sentiment and reflection, graceful expression, refined allu- 
sions, intense personality, give to this record a singular charm. 
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Its relation to the events of the time and the national sorrows, 
and occasional philosophic and poetic episodes, as well as pic- 
turesque descriptions, redeem it from the monotony of ego- 
tism ; and it gradually becomes impassioned by unfolding, with 
the reality derived from experience alone, the birth, develop- 
ment, culmination, and catastrophe of love. It thus gave elo- 
quent expression to the patriotic grief which then and after- 
ward brooded over the nation’s heart; and it did this while 
at the same time interweaving the graces of scholarship with 
the most colloquial simplicity, and depicting the hopes, fears, 
ecstasy, and anguish of an earnest and a frustrated love. It 
admits the reader so thoroughly into the consciousness of the 
writer, that he vibrates between the crises of the lover’s emo- 
tion, the musings of the thwarted citizen, and the calm 
thoughts of the meditative scholar. A marriage enforced by 
parental authority finally closes the struggle. Meantime, the 
lover, urged by a sense of duty, quits the sequestered home 
thus made so dear by sorrow and affection, and wanders from 
city to city. The letters dated from these different places 
have local allusions enough to keep political events before the 
mind. Here a quotation from Dante or Petrarch, there an 
interview with the venerable Parini, now a passing criticism, 
and again a glimpse of character, vary the otherwise morbidly 
conscious strain of the writer; but the tone is ever confiden- 
tial,—the atmosphere of the whole that of sentiment; the 
effect on the reader who surrenders himself to the author is 
sometimes like that which breathes from the pages of Rous- 
seau, and sometimes reminds us of Jean Paul, and, but for 
the utter absence of humor, of Sterne. Obviously modelled on 
Werther,— then the favorite novel on the Continent,—its plan 
and framework are entirely subordinate to its sentiment, which 
is thoroughly Italian. Foscolo combined the incident and the 
impression of the suicide of one near and dear to him, and the 
actual political vicissitudes of his country, with his own recent 
impassioned experiences; and through these materials fused 
the glow of aspiration, tenderness, and despair, born in his 
own heart, with the expression thereof chastened by an art that 
heightened without overlaying candid and natural utterance. 

Ortis, like its German prototype, has been condemned as 
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immoral, because it indirectly justifies hopeless love and de- 
spairing suicide ; but the scope and intent of the letters, in an 
wsthetic view, can scarcely be reduced to so narrow a signifi- 
cance. It is the love of country, the lament of patriotism, the 
cry of wounded humanity which forms the essential theme. 
The book was an ingenious and eloquent, and therefore an 
endeared, however extravagant, expression of a prevalent sen- 
timent, climax, state of mind, and phase of destiny, and, as 
such, not without historical import and social interest. Cer- 
tain passages became almost oracular and proverbial, so entire 
was the response they found in the circumstances or the con- 
sciousness of individuals. 

So delicate and intricate are the conditions of language, 
that it seems presumptuous even in a scholar to attempt to 
decide questions of style in regard to a foreign tongue. Italian 
critics held extreme opinions as to this new specimen of prose ; 
but it must have certain absolute merits to charm alike the 
native and the stranger. Represented as posthumous, and frag- 
mentary in form, these letters gained in pathos what they lost 
by novelty, and this trait made them precious to those whose 
opinions on style were not fixed. Ostensibly published, and, 
when requisite, connected through a few words of explanation, 
by the friend to whom they were addressed, the ruse enhanced 
the effect. The very first sentence furnished the key-note to 
the whole, and awakened an echo in countless sad hearts: 
* Jl sacrificio della patria nostra é consumato : tutto é perduto; 
e la vita, seppure ne verrd concessa, non ci resterd che per 
piangere le nostre sciagure e la nostra infamia.” The over- 
ture is national; but inwoven and permeating the whole is a 
personal theme. A lovely child, a peerless maiden, a faithful 
peasant, a conventional father, a magisterial bridegroom, with 
the hero, make up the dramatis persone; worldliness and 
pedantry are contemned, Nature adored, patriotism intensi- 
fied ; solitude, poetry, genius, and love, upheld as the normal 
elements that redeem and consecrate life. Music and art in- 
cidentally blend with politics and literature, and all is har- 
monized by a graceful, melodious utterance. There are pas- 
sages of eloquent despair, of dramatic extravagance, of acute 
criticism, of intense and chastened melancholy, ending in pas- 
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sionate delight and suicidal calmness. How hopeless he deems 
faith in Bonaparte may be inferred from a single sentence : 
* Let others flatter themselves, and say he was born an Italian 
and will one day deliver his mother country, my answer will 
always be, his natural disposition is that of a tyrant, and a 
tyrant has no country.”’ Foscolo, indeed, saw the Constitution 
signed by him and sent to Venice after he had sold her to the 
Austrians. 

But these were not times when the patriotic thinker could 
long keep aloof from action ; and no vocation or inexperience 
seems to have deterred the youth of Italy from enlisting against 
the Northern invasion which, in 1799, so rudely broke their 
dream of freedom and nationality. Foscolo became an officer 
in what was called the Lombard Legion; and in the spring of 
this eventful year, the Austrians and their allies defeated the 
French, reconquered Italy, and extinguished the Cisalpine 
Republic. Of Foscolo’s military career we have few, but char- 
acteristic details. He was the orator of the camp in Genoa; 
and subsequently, by his impatience of discipline and freedom 
of speech, gave occasion for that indulgence which heroes are 
wont to extend to poets by virtue of the magnanimity of the 
former and the intellectual claims of the latter. 

It was during his sojourn in Genoa that the muse of Fos- 
colo was incidentally awakened, and, by one of the caprices of 
fame, an occasion, casual in itself, inspired two lyrics so classic, 
finished, and beautiful, that one of them is the most admired 
of his minor pieces. A lovely woman, Luigia Pallivicini, while 
riding along the shore, was thrown from her horse and barely 
escaped a fatal accident. This event, and also the convales- 
cence of a fair object of Foscolo’s susceptible heart, were cele- 
brated by him in odes. 

Genoa surrendered on the 4th of June, 1800; the garrison 
was transferred to Antibes; the victory of Bonaparte at Ma- 
rengo recalled Foscolo thence to Milan and the Republic once 
more. Literature and politics again opened a field of useful- 
ness and honor, and the publication of the U/time Lettere, in 
1802, made him more the literary hero of the hour than had 
his early dramatic success. Accordingly, when the Italian 
deputies convened at Lyons, to frame a constitution for the 
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First Consul’s approval, Foscolo was employed, at the sugges- 
tion of some of them, to prepare an address to that august 
personage, in whose hands now rested the immediate fate of 
Italy. In this remarkable appeal, there is a terrible narrative 
of confused passions, rankling necessities, inhuman abuses. 
The vindictiveness of faction, the arrogant tyranny of foreign 
officials, and the sacrifice of Venice, are all dwelt upon with 
stern truthfulness; and then Bonaparte is invoked to become 
the champion of the Italian Republic, — to respect, to preserve 
it. This address has been objected to for its ambitious rhet- 
oric, and for a classical method which, under the circumstan- 
ces, savored of pedantry. On the other hand, its boldness of 
tone and authenticity of statement won the grateful admira- 
tion of many, who pronounced Foscolo “as inexorable as 
Dante, and as candid as Alfieri’; and whatever is its literary 
merit, its historical interest is permanent. 

Although he was thus openly true to his convictions, and 
frank in his utterance, the just and kindly Melzi, who admin- 
istered the government in Milan, respected Foscolo’s wishes, 
and left him undisturbed to study, talk, publish, and live after 
his own taste. Having retired on half-pay from the army, he 
soon found the latter privilege quite a negative blessing ; and 
it was at this juncture, that, allured by the fashionable faro- 
tables near La Scala theatre, then so much frequented, he 
sought from time to time to replenish his purse at the wheel 
of fortune. Often lucky, he indulged, when able, in the lux- 
uries of toilette, equipage, and apartments, so accordant with 
his sense of the beautiful and the enjoyable, mingled with the 
gay and the gallant, and reaped the brief harvest of pleasure 
which literary fame, republican sympathy, youth, and elo- 
quence so easily gleaned in the then distinguished circles of 
the Lombard capital. But from these scenes and this enjoy- 
ment he ever and anon retired, under the pressure of necessity, 
chagrin, or nobler aspirations. It is one of the remarkable 
traits of Foscolo, that he could thus alternate between the self- 
abandonment of the Sybarite and the self-denial of the Stoic 
with intrepid cheerfulness; could frequent elegant drawing- 
rooms and do homage to beautiful women one week, and the 
next toil without an hour’s recreation over a self-imposed in- 
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tellectual task; could be a fashionable young man to-day and 
a poor author to-morrow, without any loss of complacency. 
If he had to part with his favorite horse, and to leave his taste- 
ful domicile, — books, friends, authorship, yielded him imme- 
diate consolation and resources. This hardihood united to 
great sensibility, this power of will as opposed to the indul- 
gence of sentiment and of passion, was equally a trait of his 
mind and of his character ; for it is a striking fact in the 
literary development of Foscolo, that, while he wrote from 
overflowing sympathy with artistic pleasure,— con amore, as 
a poet should,—he turned with facility from delight to dis- 
cipline ; and, with the patience and assiduity of an uninspired 
scholar, translated, collated, annotated, made nice verbal criti- 
cisms, and so left as many memorials of research and study as 
of sentiment and song. 

A work of this scholar-like kind he now achieved, in trans- 
lating and illustrating De Coma Berenices,— in his view one 
of the choicest lyrics of ancient literature. It is founded on 
the legend of Queen Berenice, the bride of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
who, when her husband had departed to make war against 
Syria, vowed to sacrifice her hair should he prove victorious. 
After his triumph it was accordingly shorn in the Temple of 
Venus, and a famous astronomer, at the suggestion of the 
priests, and from his devotion to the Queen, declared he beheld 
it among the constellations. Callimachus accredited the com- 
pliment by this Latin poem, which Foscolo so gracefully repro- 
duced in Italian. The text occupies but a small part of the 
ingenious work. It is an elaborate and learned commentary, 
not only on the special, but the remote allusions of the poem. 
Every idea and form of expression suggestive to a scholar, 
poet, and thinker, he enlarges upon with so much learning and 
skill that the composition is as erudite as it is tasteful. Ina 
dedication to his friend Niccolini, the dramatic author, dated 
Milan, June 30, 1803, he accounts for the labor thus bestowed 
by his need at that unhappy period of distraction. Drawn to 
the theme by its beauty of execution, he turned from the 
poet’s to the scholar’s task for relief and occupation; and it 
memorably signalizes his extensive reading, keen insight, and 
patient study. Besides copious and curious notes on the origi- 
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nal text, he gives a dissertation on the editors, interpretations, 
and translations of the poem ; another on Berenice, its heroine ; 
a third on Conon, the astronomer, and the Costellazione Be- 
renicea ; and a fourth on the poetical meaning of Callimachus, 
in which an intimate knowledge of the masterpieces of ancient 
and modern literature is apparent. Foscolo’s ideal of critical 
labor was complete and profound, as exemplified in all his re- 
marks upon the great poets. No research seems too careful, no 
discussion too thorough, which can make clear a doubtful, or 
significant a familiar passage or expression; and yet, with all 
this erudite zeal, his mind was as comprehensive in seizing 
general effects, and as quick in appreciating delicate beauties, 
as in correcting a verbal error, or citing a parallel metaphor or 
construction. 

When the conscription extended to Italy, and what was 
called “ the army of England” gathered on the shores of the 
Channel, we find Foscolo there with the Italian division under 
General Pino, and with the rank of Captain. Of what his life 
then was, and how he managed to carry on his literary studies 
amid the exigencies and companionship of the camp, we obtain 
a vivid impression through an autobiographical sketch ap- 
pended to his next publication, in which he assumes the nom 
de plume of Didimo Chierico, and half facetiously, half seri- 
ously, in describing this anonymous personage, gives us a 
glimpse of the original. It is an amusing picture of a studi- 
ous soldier and a susceptible man of the world. In the former 
character he used to defend, as an advocate, his unfortunate 
comrades when in difficulty, and in the latter, he veiled un- 
der reserved manners many a wounded feeling and baffled 
aspiration. Speaking in the third person of Didimo, he says : 
“T have seen him at late hours of the night at a café at Calais, 
writing with enthusiasm by the light which illumined the bil- 
liard-table, and seated at the very board around which the 
officers were smoking and drinking toasts,’ —a rare instance 
of mental abstraction, not without significance as a proof 
how little outward vicissitudes interfered with his mental 
habitudes. 

In the now brief transit from London to Paris, few travel- 
lers bestow much attention upon the uninteresting scenery 
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visible from the car-windows, after leaving Calais; but such as 
are fond of local associations, and make the trip by daylight, 
find the names of the towns and a passing glance at their as- 
pect not unproductive of historical reminiscence. At St. 
Omer, for instance, as the eye dwells upon the old fortifications 
and the circumjacent marshes, or is caught by the Cathe- 
dral and Abbey Church of St. Bertin,—a fine specimen of 
Gothic architecture,—it is interesting to remember what a 
schoel of intrigue and ecclesiastical policy once flourished 
here ; that it was the asylum of Becket, the dying refuge of 
the last of the first line of French kings, and the seminary 
which educated many of the conspirators in the Gunpowder 
Plot, and, in recent times, boasts of Daniel O’Connell as an 
éléve. Inevitable as is the thought of the Jesuits when the 
train pauses at this point of junction with the Lisle and Brus- 
sels road, only an Italian enthusiast in letters would be likely 
to remember that here the monotony of a garrison was allevi- 
ated to Ugo Foscolo, by translating, in a manner that has made 
the book a classic, the ** Sentimental Journey” of Laurence 
Sterne. In early youth he had acquired a knowledge and 
love of the English language and literature, and cherished an 
admiration for Shakespeare unusually discriminating for a 
Southern European. Accidentally resuming the study of Eng- 
lish in this dreary town of French Flanders, he found one day, 
among the few books belonging to the family with whom he 
lodged, a copy of Yorick’s unique travels. He was charmed 
by the eccentricity, the style, and especially by the sentiment 
of the book, instinctively caught its spirit, and employed him- 
self in rendering the dainty English into not less characteristic 
Italian. His success was remakable, and the experiment a 
felicitous inspiration. 

We have before noted a certain affinity between the senti- 
ment of Foscolo and Sterne. It was especially at the point of 
tenderness that their natures coalesced, the difference being, 
that what in the Italian was profound and continuous, in the 
Englishman was casual and temporary, though none the less 
real, as we have elsewhere attempted to demonstrate.* In 
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Ortis, Sterne is quoted, and the conviction expressed that the 
legitimate fruit of sorrow is pity and compassion, the only dis- 
interested virtue. Herein we perceive a coincidence of feel- 
ing between Didimo and Yorick which might prompt to this 
genial task that beguiled the stagnant cantonment at St. 
Omer; but the verbal graces, the undercurrent of sentiment, 
what painters call the tone, and composers the theme, of 
the Viaggio Sentimentale, brought it home to Foscolo’s sym- 
pathies. Seldom has an author found a more apt foreign 
interpreter. So nicely reflected are the shades of meaning 
and pathetic touches of expression, that the work has been 
found the best prose guide to induce an intimate acquaintance 
on the part of Italians with our language, while the English 
reader, alive to the delicacies of verbal art, will seldom recog- 
nize a favorite author so instantly and completely under a for- 
eign garb. 

The independence and clerical honesty which his more seri- 
ous admirer claims for Yorick, will be regarded as a somewhat 
too earnest view of his character; but it is the obvious result 
of certain affinities, and of rare appreciation. To use a mod- 
ern term of spiritual import, however deficient in the peculiar 
humor, and however more equipped with learning and impas- 
sioned in sentiment, the intrepid defiance of conventionalities 
and of encroachment in Sterne, his susceptible temperament 
and genial and ingenious utterance, placed his translator in 
relation with him in a degree and to an extent rare in the 
annals of diverse literatures. 

His interest in the English tongue was deepened by a per- 
sonal attachment and relation to a lady of that nation, the 
facts of which are involved in mystery, except that the period 
and the locality correspond with his sojourn in this part of 
France. The only being with whom he claimed kindred, who 
solaced his later years of exile, was the fruit of this connection. 

Another singular coincidence may here be noted in regard 
to Yorick and Didimo. We have before alluded to the attach 
ment which colored so vividly the youthful romance of the 
latter. Years afterward, the poet described this Siren — 
who had then become that anomalous character, a “ married 
coquette **— as one whose “ heart was made of brains.” Ere 
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this discovery, however, she exercised for a while no little in- 
fluence over the peace of mind and the poetical sympathies of 
Foscolo, —as the tribute to her charms so artistic, yet emo- 
tional, indicates ; and it is a remarkable coincidence, that she 
is said to have been the daughter of the identical lady of a 
meeting with whom Sterne gives so amusing a description in 
his “ Sentimental Journey,” a work which Foscolo was des- 
tined afterward to make so well known in Italy : — 


“T was going one evening to Martin’s Concert at Milan,” writes 
Yorick, “ and was just entering the door of the hall, when the Marquisina 
de F was coming out in a sort of hurry: she was almost upon me 
before I saw her; so I gave a spring to one side to let her pass. She 
had done the same, and on the same side, too: so we ran our heads 
together: she instantly got to the other side to get out: I was just as 
unfortunate as she had been, for I had sprung to that side and opposed 
her passage again. We both flew together to the other side, and then 
back, and so on: it was ridiculous ; we both blushed’ intolerably ; so I 
did at last the thing I should have done at first; I stood stock still, 
and the Marquisina had no more difficulty. .... I ran and begged 
pardon for the embarrassment I had given her. .... Life is too short to 
be long about the forms of it.” 


When the encampment at Boulogne was broken up, Foscolo 
once more returned to Milan. His military experience and 
his national sentiment had now increased his zeal for the self- 
assertion of his country ; and the next enterprise of his active 
mind was to prepare and issue an edition of a treatise on War, 
practically considered, by Montecuccoli, a renowned captain of 
the seventeenth century. This may be termed a professional, 
although a literary achievement; but it reconciled him only 
for a while to the restricted routine of official service. Eugene 
Beauharnais had confessed that poets were inconvenient mili- 
taires, and when General Caffarelli sought to except Foscolo 
from the conventional duties of his position, and at the same 
time to retain for him its emoluments, he found no obstacle 
to his friendly intervention. The scholar had the privilege of 
keeping his rank and residing where he pleased, — a favor he 
eagerly accepted, for the double purpose of enjoying rural 
seclusion and of securing an opportunity to pursue his studies 
and indulge his fancy undisturbed. The first chosen place of 
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this welcome retirement was Brescia, — near enough to Milan 
for all purposes of convenience, and yet far enough away to 
permit an independent and meditative life. 

The traditions and vicinage of this ancient Lombard city are 
rich in historical interest and local fame. The Brescians cite 
a long catalogue of natives renowned in letters, science, and 
war. One of those picturesque castles which keep alive the 
associations of medizval times in Italy, crowns a height above 
the town; while its classic memories are richly symbolized in 
a museum of ancient relics, chiefly excavated from a Roman 
temple discovered long ago in the neighborhood. The decayed 
but massive fortifications and towers, and the narrow arcaded 
streets, attest the military pre-eminence long enjoyed by Pres- 
cia, and prolonged into recent times by a famous manufactory 
of arms ; and it is but of late that the name of this city was 
current in journal and speech, as the scene of one of Garibal- 
di’s brilliant feats of strategy and valor. As to the modern 
and peaceful features of the place, they are of that anomalous 
yet attractive kind which characterize the old provincial cities 
of Italy, — ancient edifices, a flourishing agricultural vicinity, 
fountains, a theatre, peasants, nobles, and artisans, all of whom 
on a festa wear the aspect of prosperity, while grass rankly 
grows in the by-streets, and obsolete architecture and armor 
curiously blend the grand impressions of the past with the 
conservative life of the present, strangely at variance with the 
social vivacity and natural resources of a race depressed, but 
not vanquished, by political misrule. The position of Brescia, 
on the road to Milan and the Adriatic, has been more favorable 
to social intercourse than is the case with many of the other 
minor cities of Northern Italy; and in the surrounding villas 
reside a class of gentry addicted to field sports, so that the 
country was as noted for rural squires as the town was of old 
for thorough-bred soldiers. 

Foscolo established himself in a little dwelling in the midst 
of vineyards and orchards, whence he enjoyed a fine outlook on 
surrounding scenery, with easy access to the town, and a charm- 
ing seclusion. Here he devoted himself to study, and held 
long colloquies with his neighbors of all ranks, from the nobil- 
ity and clergy to the sportsmen and contadini. To the young 
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Brescians his conversation was a rare satisfaction, for he dis- 
cussed the political state and prospects of their country, a 
question in ancient philosophy, or a native author, with equally 
fluent enthusiasm; while his recitations from the poets, his 
aphoristic utterances, his literary fame, a certain romantic 
mystery which attached itself to his career, his patriotism, 
scholarship, genius, and originality of life and manners, com- 
bined to make his rustic dwelling a shrine and oracle. After 
a day of critical research, poetic composition, or eloquent talk, 
— sometimes so vociferous as to wake the echoes, — he arrayed 
himself in fresh attire and sought diversion in the city, as in- 
tent on the matter in hand, while paying his devoirs to a dark- 
eyed beauty at the Opera, as when absorbed in solitary musing 
or carried away by learned improvisation. Altogether this 
was the most serene and happy episode of his agitated life, — 
a time when with the least disturbance he enjoyed a scholar’s 
vocation and a bard’s meditative freedom, when a genuine 
appreciation quickened his mind and consoled his heart, and 
he could alternate at will from study and nature to sympathy 
and society, the vanity of authorship and the love of inde- 
pendence being equally gratified. 

Under these favorable circumstances he wrote the poem 
upon which his reputation is chiefly founded. Although the 
subject was accidentally suggested, it harmonized with that 
vein of melancholy and tenderness, and gave scope to the ver- 
bal art, which individualize his genius. While most of the 
enactments of the Napoleon Code were in themselves requisite 
and judicious, it often happened that they were carried into 
effect without discrimination or wisdom. A signal instance of 
the kind had aroused popular indignation at this period. The 
law, since so generally adopted by civilized municipalities, 
prohibiting intermural interments, as a measure of public 
hygiene, had been enforced with a reckless violation of hu- 
manity. It had become essential to health that the burials 
in Italian churches should cease; but there was no excuse for 
the manner in which this custom was superseded by a promis- 
cuous sepulture,—a total disregard to the isolation of family 
remains, and to that reverent care which in Christian lands 
identifies, guards, and embellishes the last resting-place of 
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mortality. Inscriptions even were disallowed ; graves were 
merged in confusion ; and, besides the violence thus done to 
the feelings of survivors, the sacrilege was openly justified as 
a tribute to the prevalent infidelity born of the French Revo- 
lution. Against this outrage to all that is sacred in love and 
faith, this irreverent repudiation of sentiments instinctive in 
the unperverted soul, Foscolo raised the protest of a man, a 
scholar, and a poet. His fancy surveyed the awful void conse- 
quent upon a lapse of veneration for the memory and monu- 
ments of the dead; he gathered up the associations of hal- 
lowed sepulchres, and illustrated the beauty and the power of 
that sentiment which links the heart of man to the memorials 
of departed worth, genius, and love. J Sepolcri, in form, spirit, 
and design, was original. No Italian verse comes so near 
the higher household strain of our vernacular. The solemn 
cadence, the thoughtful pathos, the terse and erudite, yet 
melodious plea for the sanctities of death and the regrets of 
bereaved humanity, breathe a sentiment and a language akin 
to the elegiac verse of Gray. More learned, better sustained, 
and in purer taste, than the similar poems of Young and Blair, 
in tone it is not less contemplative than theirs, nor is the 
imagery, though more classical, less affecting. Nor are its 
English affinities confined to subject and tone ; they equally 
extend to form; and seldom, if ever, have the most effective 
and choice traits of English blank verse been so admirably re- 
produced in Italian. The dignity and grace of the language 
intimately correspond with the solemn interest of the theme. 
It found an immediate echo in the thoughtful hearts of the 
poet’s countrymen, and became a standard exemplar of elegiac 
verse. Yet in this case, as in that of the Lettere d’ Jacopo 
Ortis, a swarm of verbal critics lighted upon the work, and 
extreme opinions were expressed as to its execution; though 
its sentiment was too genuine, humane, and pathetic not to 
win and awe as well as chasten and charm. 

The poem opens with a personal and touching interrogatory, 
addressed to an endeared brother poet, Pindemonti; whence 
the author passes on to an historical argument, skilfully 
choosing illustrations which appeal to the most cherished 
memories of the scholar and to national pride and patriotism, 
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among which are the apt and beautiful allusions to the fre- 
quented churchyards of England, the illustrious dust garnered 
in Santa Croce at Florence, the graves of the heroes of Mara- 
thon, and the coffin of Nelson made from the mast of the 
French frigate which he captured at the battle of the Nile. 
He brings home the sacrilegious wrong against which he sings, 
by imagining the remains of the gifted Parini, who had re- 
cently died, mingled with those of a malefactor. Dante and 
Alfieri, as they speak from their tombs, are invoked with no 
less effect. Unlike as is the treatment, the impression of parts 
of this elegiac reasoning reminds the American reader of 
** Thanatopsis,” while the Italian critics compare its effect 
with that of Rossini’s Stabat Mater and Mozart’s “ Requiem.” 

While at Brescia, Foscolo also published a translation of the 
First Book of the Iliad, to which he afterward added a trans- 
lation of six more Books. Leaving the discussion of its merits 
to those deeply versed in Greek and Italian poetry, we cannot 
but note, as another instance of his thorough method, that 
this specimen is introduced by a well-considered “ Epistle on 
the True Mode of Translating Homer,” addressed to his artist 
friend Fabre. It has been conceded by critics, that in this ex- 
periment he proved how well he understood the harmony of 
his original. 

Such evidences of scholarship,—his versatile power of ex- 
pression, so manifest even amid the interruptions of an active 
career,—his patriotic love of letters and his facility in their ex- 
position, — naturally indicated a grand educational service as 
his true sphere of usefulness; and we are not, therefore, taken 
quite by surprise, when we find the captain transformed into 
the professor. On the 22d of June, 1809, Foscolo delivered 
the Inaugural Discourse upon the opening of the term of 
studies at the University of Pavia, having previously been in- 
ducted to the chair of Eloquence. His subject on this occa- 
sion was the “ Origin and Office of Literature”; and those 
who condemned the rhetoric of his political address, must 
have been astonished at the calm, severe, philosophical scope 
and aim of this oration. He begins by tracing the original 
and absolute relation of language to humanity and to thought. 
The law of compensation is illustrated in the conservative in- 
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fluence of literature upon life. Myths, rites, history, song, 
and science, are analyzed and traced to their sources; Grecian 
masterpieces are cited in evidence of the mutual action and 
reaction of institutions upon artistic expression. He reproves 
the inactivity and effeminate pedantry of his country in this 
noblest sphere of national development; and summons her 
children to high intellectual achievement; declares the love 
of truth to be the legitimate inspiration of scholar, poet, and 
historian, and that, destitute of this, the faculty of speech re- 
duces itself to music without thought,—a phrase that em- 
phatically describes a swarm of mediocre aspirants in Italy for 
the honors of literature. Throughout the discourse, he ad- 
vocates patriotic sentimeyt, the study of the highest models, 
the love of uncontaminated glory, personal independence, and 
inward experience as the means and the sources of permanent 
success. To the intact and surviving literary distinction and 
wealth of Italy, under all her sufferings, he pays an eloquent 
tribute. Noble as are the prevailing sentiments of this In- 
augural Address, and high and pure as is the ideal of the 
office of literature which it presents, like his other compo- 
sitions it was subjected to no common ordeal of censorship, as 
is evinced by the letter in its defence appended by the author 
to the second edition. 

We should naturally suppose that Foseolo had found a pro- 
fessor’s chair his haven, arena, mission, — here where two old 
kings of Lombardy once held court, where tower, palace, and 
castle typify, in their decay, the great epochs of history, — 
the scene of battle and siege, the vicinity of Italy’s most sump- 
tuous convent, Certosa, where Visconti’s splendid mausoleum, 
the erection of which occupied more than a century, and then 
failed to receive the undiscovered ashes, attests the architec- 
tural enterprise of more robust generations, — where Boethius 
lived and St. Augustine died, and the ancient house of Malas- 
pina still flourishes. A professorship, too, in a University 
founded by Charlemagne, and of the highest medieval rank, 
— its fame permanent, and its prospects animated by the new 
civic life of the Peninsula,— seems admirably fitted to gratify 
the ambition and excite the intellectual sympathy of an Italian 
scholar. Moreover, the specimens of Foscolo’s lectures, print- 
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ed after his death and appended to the Inaugural, under the 
title of Lezioni de Eloquenza, though rather programmes than 
complete theses, suggest an aptitude for, and a discriminating 
love of, exposition, which would indicate that his capacity as a 
public teacher was of a rare order. But both the office and 
the man required, as a primary condition of usefulness, abso- 
lute independence; and this, under the circumstances, was 
unattainable. Besides his clear and philosophical inference, 
in the Inaugural Discourse, that national freedom is essential 
to genuine literary development, it is to be remembered that, 
while he referred warmly to the intellectual benefactors of 
Italy, he utterly ignored the existing government ; Bonaparte’s 
name is not even mentioned, nor the benefits which, with his 
despotic system, he conferred on the land, recognized. Foscolo 
was too loyal to his convictions to compromise his self-respect 
as a citizen or a scholar by any insincere adulation ; those 
interested in his welfare, believing he could maintain his pri- 
vate views, and at the same time conciliate by outward respect 
the powers that were, urged him long and earnestly to submit 
to a political necessity ; but love as well as friendship pleaded 
in vain. The result was, at last, the suppression of his chair ; 
and again he went forth a literary adventurer. 

The place of his next sojourn was on the borders of that 
peerless lake, where so many children of art, misfortune, and 
luxury have found a delicious home,—from the singer Pasta 
to the banished Queen Caroline of England,—where Manzoni 
laid the opening scene of his famous romance, — where trans- 
parent waters and picturesque mountains, flowery terraces and 
exquisite villas, make up a landscape that charms the stranger 
and wins the heart of the resident. There lived in one of 
these rural palaces at Borgo di Vico, on Lake Como, a kindly 
and cultivated nobleman, who admired the genius and relished 
the society of Ugo Foscolo, and gladly offered him hospitality. 
Here he passed days in profound study, and nights in medita- 
tive rambles. Among the fruits of this congenial visit are the 
tragedy of “ Ajax” and the ** Hymn to the Graces,’”’ —the first 
of which he wrote, and the latter he polished, then and there. 
His tragedy (produced with great success at La Scala, in Milan, 
in 1811) was interpreted as a political satire. Agamemnon 
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was declared to be Napoleon; Ajax, Moreau; and Ulysses, 
Fouché. How far suspicion and gossip invented or exagger- 
ated this latent significance of what was ostensibly a tragedy 
based on Grecian annals and character, it is difficult precisely 
to determine ; but the effect was sufficiently obvious to induce 
a wordy tempest on the one hand, and political excitement 
on the other; the play was forbidden, and its author, for 
a while, exiled from Milan. 

He proceeded at once to Florence, and there (in the house 
where Galileo once lived), besides working upon * The Graces,” 
finished and published the “ Sentimental Journey,” the recep- 
tion of which marks an era in his literary career, — for the 
colloquial ease united with the remarkable exactitude of this 
translation, whereby even the quaint shades of humor were 
preserved, was regarded as a new demonstration of the flex- 
ibility and varied adaptation of the Italian language, revealing 
a certain airy grace quite in contrast with the formal and 
pedantic models previously thought the best precedents. To 
Foscolo and Manzoni was accorded the credit of a reform and 
new development of their beautiful native tongue. 

In Le Grazie, Foscolo, recognizing in the Grecian myths 
the form and fantasy under and through which to elaborate 
the sentiment that “ a thing of beauty is a joy forever,” gives 
his philosophy, as it were, of the Beautiful and the True in a 
mythological guise. Attracted by poetic sympathies to clas- 
sic imagery, like Keats and Shelley, he illustrates it without 
reference to chronology. Music, sculpture, painting, archi- 
tecture, the dance, song, color, flowers, woman’s loveliness, 
—all that ministers to high civilization, to the sense of the 
Ideal and the Infinite, he groups around and educes from the 
Graces. Thus with Venus, Vesta, and Pallas as the ostensible 
inspiration and origin, we have the poets of his own country, 
the scenery of Florence, the marvels of Italian art, — even such 
recent events as the retreat of the grand army from Russia, 
and his own personal experience, — wrought into the classic 
tissue. There is a fine invocation to his native isle; there are 
exquisite allusions to the poetry of life, — to love, to science, 
to history. He sings of the Graces, but in so doing pays 
tribute to the universal spirit of beauty. 
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At long intervals of time, and in various localities, the poet 
worked over this fond conception ; yet it was with the greatest 
difficulty that the fragments were gathered, collated, and made 
complete. Some were in print, others in manuscript. By 
correspondence, study, and patience, the editor finally suc- 
ceeded in his task; which would have been impossible but for 
the fortunate discovery of portions among a roll of business 
papers, and the co-operation, in deciphering and harmonizing 
the whole, of a cultivated and exemplary Tuscan lady, than 
whom none more tenderly lamented the poet, or knew him 
and his genius better. When Niccolini heard that Le Grazie 
would thus be presented entire and revised, he wrote: “ L’ Ita- 
lia saluterd nuovamente la luce d'un viril poesia.” 

The reaction in the extravagant admiration which, at the 
height of his popularity, hailed Canova as without a rival, has 
not invalidated his claim to a special genius for the graceful, 
in the best sense of the word; and of this his famous group 
of the Graces, as seen from the front, is the best exemplar. 
It was partially executed at the time Foscolo began his poem, 
which, with singular propriety, he dedicated to the sculptor, 
to whose kindred and as yet incomplete work he thus al- 
ludes : — 

“ Forse (o ch’ io spero !) artefice di Numi, 
Nuovo meco darai spirto alle Grazie 
Ch’ or di tua mano escon del marmo.” 


Here, too, was finished the tragedy of Ricciarda, begun 
during the previous year, in which the author endeavored to 
infuse the spirit and interpret the character of the Middle Age, 
as he had previously given a dramatic illustration of Grecian 
history. Like his great predecessor, Alfieri, Foscolo sought 
in Tuscany “to acquire a better idiom,” and his abode in 
Florence and Pistoia was made availing as an opportunity for 
enriching his vocabulary and refining his style. Ricciarda was 
performed but once, at Bologna, and not published until 1820, 
when it appeared in London, from the press of Murray, with a 
dedication to Lord John Russell. A leading critical journal 
claimed for it “ considerable poetical merit conjoined to much 
of Alfieri’s energy,” and modified this praise by declaring that 
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it was “no unapt illustration of the taste for bloodshed and 
horrors characteristic of the Italian drama.” * 

Foscolo returned to Milan in 1813, and there, during that 
eventful period when the political destiny of the Continent was 
subjected to the abitrament of war in Germany, he pursued 
his literary avocations. When Napoleon fell, in the ensuing 
year, his fond aspirations for the national independence of his 
country were revived; the regency of Milan awarded him a 
Major’s commission, and his impromptu eloquence was again 
heard urging upon the infuriated mob the injustice of making 
a victim of the unfortunate Prince, — his appeal to the people 
being uttered from the very house where their destined prey 
was conceaRd. With the entrance of the Austrians into Lom- 
bardy, his prospect of advancement, and even of subsistence, 
was cut of. The new government, indeed, tendered to him 
the editorship of a journal, a prospectus of which was actually 
issued ; but the poet’s best friends were wholly opposed, not 
only to his employment by, but to his intercourse with, the 
invaders, even with a view of indirectly promoting the welfare 
of their common and unfortunate country. It was rumored 
that he was engaged in a conspiracy. Baffled, distrusted, and 
hopeless, he took refuge in Switzerland, and once more fell 
back upon his resources of intellect, scholarship, and brave 
resignation. 

For two years Foscolo found a home on “the margin of 
Zurich’s fair waters,” in the city which gave birth to Gesner, 
Lavater, and Pestalozzi, amid beautiful scenery, with free ac- 
cess to a large public library, where nature, society, and the 
reformed religion yielded mental stimulus and moral satisfac- 
tion. He then addressed a letter to his friends, persuasive in 
its tone, explanatory in its scope. His life here was given to re- 
search, revision, and composition. At this period a new phase 
of his versatile mind — doubtless the result of wounded feeling 
and disappointed sympathy — found expression in an elaborate 
satire, in which he administered poetical justice to those who 
had grossly misunderstood and wilfully maligned him. The 
full force of this ingenious invective can be apprehended only 


* Blackwood’s Magazine, November, 1827. 
VOL. XCI. —NO. 188. 21 
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through a knowledge of parties, and of facts long since, for the 
most part, lost in the progress of events and of opinion. What- 
ever relief this outpouring may have been to his oppressed 
heart, it was no lucrative labor, and but few copies of the three 
hundred pages of irony were printed at Lugano, though with 
the feigned date of Pisa. The means by which the gifted exile 
subsisted during this period is one of the many enigmas of his 
checkered life. In 1816, encouraged by his friend, William 
Stewart Rose, — the translator of Tasso, — he succeeded in ob- 
taining an available passport, and went to England. 

The début in London of an Italian fugitive patriot of literary 
distinction was not then the familiar incident it has since be- 
come. Mazzini had not then issued circulars to Young Italy 
from his London asylum; nor had Gallenga and Ruffini made 
the story of their country’s wrongs household words there. 
The antecedents of Foscolo, his rare abilities as a critic, a phi- 
lologist, and an original author, made him a welcome guest,in 
literary, and his independent conduct in regard to Bonaparte 
in political circles. He soon formed the acquaintance of the 
most eminent statesmen and authors of the British metropolis. 
He dined at Holland House, breakfasted with Rogers, was an 
habitué at Murray’s, heard Tom Moore sing, contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review, expounded Dante to titled women, among 
whom Lady Dacre remained his steadfast friend, and discussed 
Continental politics with Brougham, Mackintosh, and ‘Lans- 
downe,—in a word, became a “lion,” in the most brilliant 
and the most melancholy sense of that significant term. In 
the spring of 1823 his lectures on Italian literature produced 
the remarkable sum of seven hundred and eighteen pounds, a 
fact which, to those cognizant of the obstacles to success in 
this mode of interesting the London public and the limited 
interest felt in such a subject, in itself proves extraordinary 
good fortune. 

Between the Anglo-Saxon and the Southern European there 
is an inherent antagonism of organization ; between the Eng- 
lishman, whose ideal is respectability, and the Italian, whose 
law is emotion, there is an absolute want of relation, which only 
rare circumstances of taste, experience, or temper can modify. 
Accordingly we find, from the extravagant picture in Corinne 
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to the naive novel of Bulwer, this national diversity recog- 
nized ; impulse and good sense, the sympathetic and the ra- 
tiona?, abandon and reserve, when separately incarnated, do 
not coalesce except by a process requiring time, forbearance, 
and candor. Hence the mutual want of comprehension, and 
the entire failure of recognition, which mark the usual inter- 
course of Italians and English, until habit, justice, or human 
magnetism dissolves the barrier or fuses the discrepancies. 
Accordingly we find that Foscolo over-estimated the meaning 
of the first hospitality and the value of the first literary suc- 
cess he experienced in England. His peculiarities of appear 
ance, temper, elocution, and manner, while perfectly explicable 
to the philosopher and excusable to the generous, were ill cal- 
culated to retain the sympathy of those whose admiration of 
genius and scholarship, and respect for misfortune, were not 
stronger than their social exactions and their sense of the 
conventional. To the last, the exiled poet was an object of 
warm interest to the few; but he soon lost the considerate 
regard of the many; and while he received at times the warm 
welcome and the recognition due to eminent ability, he also 
had to endure, to the full, the ungenial and weary lot of the 
exile. He wrote for the leading reviews admirable critical 
articles, for which the remuneration was liberal. He pub- 
lished an Essay on Petrarch, and delivered a course of profita- 
ble and admirable lectures, and by these various means, and 
from other incidental sources, he was enabled to live in Lon- 
don, sometimes in luxury, sometimes in comfort, though at 
the last in straitened circumstances and in debt. Gossip soon 
encroached upon fame, privation upon extravagance, and ridi- 
cule upon respect ; and yet an essential defect of method and 
calculation on his part, and of delicacy, not to say of human- 
ity, on the part of others, makes the transition more worthy 
of pity than of anger. 

This reaction and insular antipathy, in the case of Foscolo, 
was doubtless aggravated by peculiarities of aspect and char- 
acter ; and yet, when we consider what he had achieved, 
suffered, and acquired, it seems like a reproach to civilization 
that a brave and prosperous author like Sir Walter Scott — 
who could find material for curious speculation and complacent 
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portraiture in the ugliest and most stupid Scotch laird or half- 
savage Highlander — notes with such impatient scorn the per- 
sonal repulsion his limited sympathies found in Foscolé In 
his Diary, under date of November 24, 1825, we find this ref- 
erence to a man whose fame and career are part of the history 
of the times and the glory of a nation : — 

“Talking of strangers, London held, some four or five years since, 
one of those animals who are lions at first, bat, by transmutation of two 
seasons, become in regular course bores,— Ugo Foscolo by name, a 
haunter of Murray’s shop and of literary parties. Ugly as a baboon, 
and intolerably conceited, he sputtered, blustered, and disputed, without 
even knowing the principles upon which men of sense render a reason, 
and screamed all the while like a pig with a knife at his throat.” 


It is such narrow estimates, such non-recognition of the 
essential, and over-estimate of the external, that justifies Car- 
lyle in modifying his praise of the great novelist, that * no 
sounder piece of British manhood has been put together in 
that eighteenth century of time,” by the parallel declaration, 
that * his life was worldly ; his ambitions were worldly ; there 
is nothing of spiritual in him,—all is economical, material ; 


his conquests were for his own behoof mainly; the great mys- 
tery of existence was not great for him.” 

Foscolo’s disadvantages as a “stranger in the land” were 
made more intolerable by calumny. A letter is extant, re- 
futing, among other slanders, such charges as having fled 
from the Continent for debt, connived with the Austrian gov- 
ernment, acted the part of a spy and of a parasite to Hobhouse 
to enhance his reputation in England, forged manuscripts of 
Petrarch and sold them to Lord Holland, and suppressed a 
work for a bribe from the British government. We have but 
to consider the sensitiveness and pride of the man of genius, 
the malignity of political, and the envy of literary foes, to 
estimate some of the motives that induced these assaults, and 
a degree of the anguish engendered by them. In spite of all 
these discouragements, the evidence of patient and noble labor 
is apparent, in the eloquent lectures on the five great poets 
of Italy with which he enriched contemporary literature, and 
which now constitute the ablest critical treatises on this com- 
prehensive theme. 
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Foscolo’s literary labors in England were onerous in the 
extreme. He was constantly annoyed by the errors of the 
press in quotation, and by the modification of his style, and 
even of his ideas, inevitable where the thought written with 
such facile fervor in his native tongue had to be transferred 
to French, and thence into English. The expense of employ- 
ing a translator and copyist greatly diminished his earnings. 
In addition to these drawbacks, one of his most promising en- 
terprises failed, through the publisher’s abandonment of his 
contract, involving him in a lawsuit; while in another in- 
stance he received no recompense for an entire series of criti- 
val articles. It is not surprising, therefore, that he had 
recourse to lectures, and issued proposals to teach the clas- 
sics and Italian, repulsive as was this latter alternative. The 
number of persons who really appreciated or aspired to cul- 
tivate Continental literature was exceedingly limited; and 
while, in one instance, there was a voluntary increase of the 
specified price of his articles, the average rate of payment was 
but from ten to twenty shillings a printed page. Yet, in spite 
of these discouragements, his critical and historical conttibu- 
tions to British reviews and magazines were highly valued by 
the cultivated few, as is evident from the letters in commenda- 
tion of them addressed him, by scholars and statesmen. 

After his temporary social success had passed its climax, 
Foscolo deeply felt the sterling qualities of the English charac- 
ter, and the privileges derived from his residence in London. 
His worst perplexities were solaced by friendly aid. Sydney 
Smith’s son-in-law attended him in illness, Thomas Roscoe was 
his gratuitous legal adviser, and more than one eminent man 
of letters revised his English or translated his Italian. 

It seems the destiny or the aim of certain men to link their 
doings with conspicuous phenomena. Thus Walpole and 
Beckford, when alive, were known to the multitude more 
through their unique dwellings than by their writings ; a crim- 
inal trial popularized Savage’s verse ; De Quincey’s opium-eat- 
ing is more interesting to the majority than all his fine specu- 
lations; and Byron’s conjugal troubles and foreign amours 
gave, sad to say, a universal relish to his poetry. A learned 
article on the Greek Alphabet in one of the leading reviews 

21° 
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gave to Foscolo’s cottage on the banks of the Thames* the 
name of Digamma, and his own genius and eccentricities, 
coupled with the “ classical luxury” of this abode, rendered it 
a nucleus for literary gossip. Here, it was said, a man re- 
markable for personal ugliness and intellectual gifts, whose 
life had been a romance, was attended by three beautiful girls, 
whom he called the Graces, and, surrounding himself with 
treasures of art and literature, select companionship of his own 
sex, and political aspirants from all parts of Europe, realized 
in the midst of smoky London a life-dream improvised from 
the Arabian Nights. This castle in the air was subsequently 
almost wholly demolished by the facts which transpired, that 
one of the so-called Graces was his daughter, to whom one of 
her kindred had bequeathed a sum which Foscolo had invested, 
as he thought, so profitably as to justify him in establishing such 
a ménage as could alone reconcile a child of the sunny South 
to the bleakness of the English climate, and an ardent lover of 
beauty to the home-life so inevitable in that latitude. So far 
from leading a life of mere pleasure, he seldom long remitted 
his habits of mental application, and the current notion of his 
dissipation was contradicted by the testimony of intimate ac- 
quaintances. His tastes were doubtless costly, his passions 
vivid; but that a severe simplicity of habit was congenial to 
him, and that it was only at intervals and by special attrac- 
tions that he was lured from “laborious days”? and earnest 
meditation to pastime and pleasure, is demonstrated by the 
average tenor and results of his career. . 

One of the most common errors of the vulgar estimate of 
character is to mistake the concentration of feeling with 
which the temperament of genius pursues both art and indul- 
gence, for a gross self-abandonment to the casual pleasures of 
sense. Of the former trait there are several instances, as we 


* Count Pecchio visited him in 1822, at South Bank, by the Regent’s Canal, — 
now a salubrious and flowery spot, but then forlorn, the park only half broken up, 
and the locality isolated, coal barges floating sullenly on the stagnant tide. The 
Count thought that the author of J Sepolcri chose to live on the banks of Ache- 
ron; but when he saw three apartments handsomely furnished, and three beautiful 
damsels, he remarked that the poet had better taste than Pluto, and, instead of 
three Fates, had three Graces. ‘ He talked there,” adds the Count, “like a Greek 
mythologist, and lived so,” 
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have seen, in Foscolo’s life, — of the latter, no credible indica- 
tion. Those who knew him best testify to his normal abste- 
miousness; there is no profligacy in his books, though abun- 
dant evidence of his passionate fondness for the other sex ; 
and if he lived beyond his means, and thus hopelessly involved 
himself in England, it was through a mistaken calculation of 
resources, and a taste for the nobler luxuries of fortune. It 
was but the expression of his idiosyncrasies which led him, in 
the confidence of friendly talk, to declare his wish and pur- 
pose to die “ like a gentleman, surrounded by Venuses, Apol- 
los, Graces, and the effigies of great men.” “So far,” he 
remarked, “I am an epicure; but I might vie with Pythagoras 
for sobriety, and with Scipio for continence.” 

We have a pleasant glimpse of Foscolo during his London 
life, and after his pecuniary resources began to fail, in a lately 
published reminiscence of the Hon. Edward Everett. 


“ When I knew him he was living in straitened circumstances in Eng- 
land. He had delivered lectures on Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch, in 
London, which were afterwards published, in different work%, and form 
perhaps the acutest commentary on ‘the all-Etruscan three.’ With 
the exception of Alfieri, if he is an exception, Foscolo was, at that time, 
the most vigorous of the modern Italian writers. His Jacopo Ortis is an 
Italian Werther ; but though an imitation, it had a great influence at the 
time of its publication on the reading classes. I greatly value a copy 
of it given me by himself, as also a copy of a curious satire on his lit- 
erary contemporaries, written in the language and style of the Vulgate. 
We occupied the greater part of an afternoon, passed at his retired rural 
lodgings, in reading this piquant composition, of which he explained to 
me the personal allusions ; but they have long since lost all interest ex- 
cept for the literary antiquary. He used to complain of the late English 
hours, which, he said, destroyed health and eyesight. He quoted with 
great applause Dr. Franklin’s new mode of lighting large towns, viz. 
by sunshine. I dined with him on one occasion at the hospitable table 
of the elder Murray, with a party consisting of some of the most dis- 
tinguished literary celebrities of the day, among others Mr. Thomas 
Moore, who sang several of his own songs. It will readily be believed 
that the hours were winged with geniality; they were however pro- 
longed till two o’clock in the morning. Foscolo and myself walked 
home to our lodgings together at that unseasonable hour (he was then 
living in London), and at every pause in the conversation he muttered, 
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* Troppo lungo’ (Too long). If the reader will look into Lord Brough- 
ton’s (Mr. Hobhouse’s) ‘ Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of Childe 
Harold, he will perceive that Ugo Foscolo is well entitled to the place 
which I have given him in these desultory recollections. He is men- 
tioned by Lord Byron in his Preface to the same poem, with ten or 
twelve others of his countrymen, as persons who ‘ will secure to the 
present generation in Italy an honorable place in most of the depart- 
ments of science and belles lettres.’ ” 

That bursts of despairing and even suicidal passion * should 
have resulted from all these sources of misery was a natural 
consequence ; but their alternation with learned and eloquent 
discourse and vivacious hilarity excites the wonder of less im- 
petuous and less severely goaded spirits. Hence the asperity 
and arrogance, the impradence, the suspicion and moodiness, 
which the caterers for vulgar curiosity have set down in that 
voluminous note-book, dear to selfish mediocrity, which should 
be entitled “* The Infirmities of Genius.” Yet an English bi- 
ographert of the Italian poets has recorded of Foscolo, that, 
amid all his faults of temper, improvidence, and dark, latent 
passion, there is clearly discernible the man of genius, of tem- 
perance, of independent spirit, the poet, the scholar, the friend, 
— in a word, the true elements of a * splendid character.” 

When he was banished from his luxurious cottage, Foscolo’s 
restless and fastidious nature led him to change his lodgings as 
often and as capriciously as any of the poor London authors from 
the days of Ben Jonson to those of Samuel Johnson. From 
the Temple to the Adelphi, from Kentish Town to Hampstead, 
from the neighborhood of the African College to that of the 
Church of St. Pancras, and from Henrietta Street and Bruns- 
wick Square to Turnham Green, through those years of social 
isolation and precarious subsistence, the eager yet weary exile 
shifted his abode, — now to avoid creditors and now to escape 
cats, to-day because of dampness and to-morrow on account of 


* S.C. Hall, who resided with him as his secretary for a while, says he would 
sit for hours wraptin gloomy silence. He once took ieave of him, observing : “‘ Once 
I was distinguished, like Alfieri and Monti; even Bonaparte feared me; now what 
am 1? A poor, miserable exile. I must love my honor or my life. I have no 
friend ; everybody is leagued against me.” The next morning he chatted and 
laughed. 

t Stebbins. 
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noisy and dirty children. Yet he often wrote nine hours in 
the twenty-four, sometimes had illustrious visitors, and was 
solaced to the last by the companionship of that daughter whose 
birth was veiled in mystery.* During his last illness, fruit 
from the conservatories of the Duke of Devonshire, and wine 
from Lord Holland’s cellar, were proffered. But nature at 
length yielded to the ceaseless agitation of heart and brain, — 
such strange vicissitudes of life, exile, privation, and care. 
Foscolo died at Bohemian House, Turnham Green, after 
weeks of suffering from dropsy, on the 14th of September, 
1827.¢ His last literary labor was upon the text of Dante ; 
one of his latest publications, a discourse on the Decame- 
ron, prefixed to Pickering’s edition; his last epistle (request- 
ing an interview) was addressed to Capo d’Istria, who did so 
much for the independence of the Ionian Isles. He secured 
from the wreck of her fortune a slender provision for his 
daughter, to whom his latest solicitude was given; he wept 
for her alone. Regarding death with entire tranquillity, he 
only expressed the affecting regret that he had not devoted his 
life to his mother, instead of to polities and literature. The 
two friends who watched over his last hours and attended him 
to the grave were the Canon Riego and Hudson Gurney. The 
former was a political exile and a brother of the well-known 
Spanish general of the same name; he subsisted as a book- 
seller in London, and was much beloved and respected. To 
the latter gentleman Foscolo had dedicated his celebrated * Es- 
say on the Text of Dante.” Sympathizing in his pursuits and 
misfortunes, admiring his genius, and strongly attached to his 
person, these loyal friends preserved and transmitted to Italy 


* Foscolo once, in a communicative mood, writes to a friend, of this daughter : 
“ She was born in Flanders, while, from the suspicions of that lion-hearted but ass- 
headed Murat, the governor of Paris, I was shut up in one of the fortresses of that 
city. Mutua! and imperative danger alone prevented our marriage ; ordered to Bou- 
logne, I left the child with her rich grandmother ; her mother was English and sub- 
sequently married. Having in 1805 lost every trace of them, I found them at last 
in England. The old lady bequeathed her grandchild £3,000, which I invested in 
cottages near London that yielded a rent of a hundred pounds each. 1 wont deny 
it; I went too far in that villa; but I had reared it as a haven of rest and study.” 
We may add that the “three Graces” were this daughter and her attendants. 
She survived her father only two years, and is buried beside him. 

t The date on the tombstone, Oct. 14, has been proved erroneous. 
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his manuscripts ; the one took care of his daughter and her 
interests while she lived, and the other caused the slab to be 
inscribed and placed over his remains. 

Foscolo’s letters, with the exception of a few lapses in the 
regular flow of correspondence, furnish the materials of a 
biography more complete and satisfactory than any which has 
been or is likely to be attempted. From the brief, modest, 
and respectful epistle to Alfieri, offering his first literary effort 
to the Primo Italiano, and the youthful and affectionate letter 
to his venerable teacher, Cesarotti, in 1797, to the few lines 
written thirty years after, on his death-bed, when speech had 
failed, to convey some economical directions to his daughter, 
we have the life, the mind, the conduct, and the heart of Fos- 
colo laid frankly and fervently open in these statements of 
affairs, effusions of love, and expressions of opinion. The 
number, the eminence, and the intimacy of his correspondents 
give them an historical, critical, and personal value, singularly 
illustrative of the character of the writer and the social con- 
sideration he enjoyed. The circumstances of his life, from 
youth to his decease, are clearly traced. The earliest years 
glow with republican ardor; the next, with literary enterprise ; 
and all with filial piety, friendship, melancholy, tenderness, 
and patriotism. His frequent physical infirmities, pecuniary 
embarrassments, studious labor, need of sympathy, recogni- 
tion of truth, —his taste and sensibility, —his misfortunes, 
indiscretions, alienations, aspirations, mortifications, honors, 
and struggles, —his earnest attachments and his baffled hopes, 
—each and all appear and reappear as vividly as if we had 
personally known and loved him. Never were the peculiar 
trials and temptations of genius and exile more artlessly un- 
folded. 

Among the illustrious contemporaries with whom Foscolo 
was in correspondence were Cesarotti, Pindemonte, Monti, 
Giannone, Grassi, Nota, Gonfalonieri, Capo d’Istria, Niccolini, 
Pellico, Melzi, Murat, Prince Eugene, Gino Capponi, Camp- 
bell, Jeffrey, Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of Bedford, Wiffen, 
B. R. Haydon, Lord and Lady Holland, Thomas Roscoe, Stew- 
art Rose, Rogers, and Mrs. Austin. His correspondence with 
women especially throws light upon his inmost character. 
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The devotion to his interests and the appreciation of his 
genius exhibited by such gifted and gracious women as Quirina 
Megiotti and the Countess of Albany, through so many years, 
prove how rich must have been his nature, and how interest- 
ing his mind; while the spontaneous tributes of the best au- 
thors of his day, from Pellico’s tender admiration to Niccolini’s 
discriminating praise and Jeffrey’s critical encouragement, 
suggest the impression which his scholarship and originality 
made upon those best fitted to judge of them. Indirectly, too, 
these letters indicate his social relations ; as when Lady Hol- 
land condoles with him on the death of his mother, Murray 
proposes an article for the Quarterly, Sismondi invites him to 
Paris, Pindemonte welcomes his verses, Horner receives his 
introductions to renowned Tuscans, the Saggia Isabella coun- 
sels, and the Donna Gentile cheers. His frequent necessity of 
remaining anonymous in giving his address to correspondents ; 
his protests against the garbling of editors and the rapacity of 
publishers ; his vain invocation of what he calls the febbre 
amabile requisite for composition ; his concealment of pecu- 
niary straits and reluctance to accept obligations; his contin- 
ual plans to turn to less precarious account his industry and 
knowledge ;* his ever-renewed purpose of returning to Italy ; 
his repudiation of charlatans and parasites; his advocacy of 
religious sentiment over theological syllogisms ; — these are 
among the prevailing and characteristic traits of his correspon- 
dence. 

What loves and longings, remorse and complacency, inde- 
pendence and pride, love of children, need of sympathy, sen- 
sitiveness of organization, loyalty to conviction, imprudence 


* Among his projected and partially fulfilled achievements were a complete 
edition of the Italian Classics, with copious and original introductions and annota- 
tions, and a European Review. He published the commencement of a series of 
Letters on England; essays on Italian Women, the Aristocratic Constitution of 
Venice, the Greek Alphabet, Tasso’s Lyric Poetry, the Minor Poets of Italy, Epochs 
of Italian Literature, Classic Travellers in Italy, the Text of Dante and Bogcaccio, 
etc. Most of these articles were contributed to the Quarterly, Edinburgh, and Retro- 
spective Reviews, and the London and New Monthly Magazines. His Essays on the 
Love, Poetry, and Character of Petrarch, a work of philosophical and learned 
criticism, which could have been written only by an Italian scholar and poet, was 
published by John Murray, in an octavo volume, in 1823, and dedicated to Lady 


Dacre. 
o 
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and naiveté, scholarly enthusiasm and childlike abandonment, 
precarious moods and frank confession, are made manifest in 
his letters! How in faney we track the exile from the bi- 
vouac and the literary coterie, the home of friendship and the 
haunt of beauty, to the winter sojourn in Switzerland, and 
thence to a weary life of authorship in London, its /#tes and 
its fasts, its magnificent hospitalities and its bitter loneliness ! 
These letters, too, explain much that seemed lawless, and more 
that seemed wilful. The dependence of his family, the im- 
possibility of conforming to political requisitions at home with- 
out forfeiting self-respect and moral consistency, the loss of 
his patrimony, the plans frustrated by circumstances, his vain 
attempts to return to Zante or Florence, the constitutional 
susceptibility and want of tact which tried the patience of the 
unreflecting, the extreme indulgence of the few who loved 
him, and the severe judgment of the many who admired him, 
the high standard of the scholar and poet, and the precarious 
circumstances of the man, — these considerations, and such as 
these, inevitably aid emphatically enlighten and modify our 
views, as we thus ponder on what is esssentially Foscolo’s au- 
tobiography. 

Thrown upon his own resources in early youth, at a great 
transition period ; deprived of the restraints and the solace of 
a home and kindred; prompted by free aspirations, and justi- 
fied by genius in literary innovation ; subjected to extraordi- 
nary Vicissitudes ; with an ardent and sensitive temperament 
modified by remarkable concentrative power of thought, feel- 
ing, and will ;— with a poet’s love of beauty, a scholar’s love 
of knowledge, an Italian’s passion for sympathy, Ugo Foscolo, 
thus endowed and thus situated, was singularly exposed to the 
temptations and the discipline which spring both from con- 
scious ability and precarious fortunes. With graces of intel- 
lect and virtues of heart which won admiration and confidence, 
he had a person and a temper too eccentric to prepossess ; the 
head, which to a philosophic eye betokened rare gifts, was ac- 
companied by a physiognomy almost grotesque from the irreg- 
ularity of the features, high cheek-bones, prominent lips, 
shaggy eyebrows, sandy complexion, reddish hair, and large 
bushy whiskers covering the lower part of the countenance ; 
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while his eyes were gray, penetrating, sunken, and marvel- 
lously rapid in their change of expression. The voice, so 
fraught with eloquent sentiment, was deep and _ stentorian. 
Add to this a profoundly melancholy look, and we have a tout 
ensemble which, while on the one hand it picturesquely allies 
itself with attractiveness of character and originality of mind, 
apart from such associations would impress a stranger as 
bizarre and outré. Indeed, curious anecdotes illustrate the 
frank surprise it often excited. ‘ Vous étes bien laid, mon- 
sieur,”’ a Frenchman once coolly remarked. “ Oui, monsieur,” 
was the warning reply, “‘ @ faire peur.” On another occasion 
a Dane, who met him at a restaurant, pretended to take him 
for a baboon; high words followed, then a challenge, and Fos- 
colo’s shot broke his antagonist’s knee. Toward the close of 
his life he became somewhat bowed at the shoulders from hab- 
its of study, and he usually walked with his eyes bent on the 
ground in meditation. The fire and softness of which these 
organs were capable redeemed his countenance to a discrimi- 
nating observer, and its very elongation and want of even con- 
tour, to those who knew and loved him, promoted an individu- 
ality of aspect not without pleasing significance. Indeed, the 
engraving affixed to the complete edition of his writings is 
highly intellectual and full of character. It is taken from a 
portrait executed in 1815, by Fabre, and one of the collection 
belonging to the late John Murray, the London publisher. 
Upon the stone of a ring on the finger is inscribed the motto, 
Cor meditat, which perfectly accords with the thoughtfulness 
and melancholy intensity of the expression. There is a copy 
of this portrait at Florence, painted by Garagalli, belonging 
to the owner of his most valuable manuscripts, behind which 
(as in the case of Alfieri’s, by the same artist, in the Uffizi 
Gallery of that city) is a Sonnet, in the author’s handwrit- 
ing; it is the one commencing “ Vigile ¢ il cor.” 

It may easily be imagined how diverse was the impression 
such a being made upon different individuals, according to his 
mood and their relation to him. One fair friend calls him “a 
most felicitous and fruitful talker”’’; another styles him “ sen- 
timental thunder.”” An anecdotical magazinist records of him, 
that he tore his hair because a game of chess was lost, and 
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fought his amanuensis for interfering with the “ three Graces.” 
He had, says one of his literary countrymen, “ the unsophisti- 
cated virtues of a savage’’; and adds, “ Clever and handsome 
women tamed him.” One acquaintance tells us that he “ could 
not bear the creaking of a door” ; another, that he could not 
live in London with comfort for less than four hundred pounds 
a year; while a cockney remarks, “ The Alpha Road derived its 
name from the unfortunate whim of an unfortunate Italian.” 
How different a man, indeed, must have been Ugo Foscolo in 
the eyes of one of his young countrywomen who knew the 
Ultime Lettere by heart, or a brother patriot and scholar 
familiar with J Sepolcri and the discourse on Dante, and in 
the cold and curious view of a stolid, well-to-do, unimaginative 
Englishman, wedded to conventionalism, respectability, beef, 
beer, and trade ! 

In many salient points of his career Foscolo resembled Byron. 
Like him, he sprang from an ancient lineage, and was, by the 
force of circumstances, thrown upon the world with an impas- 
sioned, aspiring, and ill-disciplined nature; like him, he ac- 
quired a sudden and romantic fame, and was the object of 
admiration and curiosity, the latter intensified by eccentricities 
of life and appearance; like him, he blended the character of 
an isolated poet with that of a man of the world, a hatred of 
society with a love of women; like him, he long wandered in 
exile, was a London lion and a Continental mystery, enlisted in 
the battles of freedom, engaged in fierce literary controversy, 
cherished an almost defiant personal independence, and wooed 
successfully the muse of liberty, love, and contemplative en- 
thusiasm ; and finally, Foscolo, like Byron, died in a foreign 
land, and among his last anxieties strove to assure a prosper- 
ous future for a daughter whose * mother was no wife.” But 
with these analogies there were equally striking diversities of 
fortune and of fame. Far more spiritual and erudite than 

syron, Foscolo struggled with poverty, and knew the bitter 
disappointment of thwarted patriotism as well as the stings of 
malign injustice. Like Chateaubriand, he dared to confront 
Napoleon with truth. As with Sterne, whom he so well inter- 
preted, his forlorn exit sadly contrasted with his brilliant 
début. 
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The parallel between the Italian poet and Byron does not 
end at the tomb. The final estimate of the character of both 
has been signally modified by the evidence of their confidential 
letters, and the calm retrospect of philosophical criticism, — 
explaining errors, extenuating weaknesses, and accounting for 
misrepresentation ; while the more deliberate efforts of their 
genius have taken a permanent and precious rank in the na- 
tional literature of their respective countries. 

The first trait in the writings of Foscolo which commands 
our admiration and sympathy is his independence and moral 
courage ; he proclaimed what he thought; he uttered what he 
felt; he was bravely true to his artistic conviction and the 
dignity of literature. In an age of servile imitation, academic 
compromise, and official patronage, this is no small distinction. 
He has “lived and written,” says Hobhouse, ‘in a state of 
open warfare with the writers of the day, and the reigning 
political parties.’ Critics found fault with what they called 
the unmusical verse of J Sepolcri, not perceiving that the sweet 
monotony their enervated taste craved had sapped Italian 
poetry, and that this new precedent more than atoned, by 
energy of thought, sentiment, and expression, for the dulcet 
mediocrity it shamed. Pindemonte reproaches him with 
“shady obscurity,” an exaggeration whose slight basis of 
truth is fully compensated by greater affluence of thought. 
The rhetoric of his Bonaparte oration and the * affected calm- 
ness’ of his Inaugural have been complained of; yet the bold 
truthfulness of the one, and the philosophic severity of the 
other, were the most requisite lessons of the hour. 

The versatility of his style is another prominent character- 
istic, and attests a rare mastery of the elements of literary art. 
What can be more diverse than the method, spirit, and form 
of IJ Sepolcri and the ode All’ Amica Risanata? Or where 
do we find an Italian writer who alternates with such con- 
summate ease from the oratorical to the didactic, from the 
eloquence of sentiment to the simplicity of narration, from 
unadorned logic to glowing apostrophe ? Few professed lovers 
of ancient literature have better proved their wise allegiance 
to those standard exemplars; yet they do not overlay his in- 
dividuality, trammel his native instincts, or pervert his sense 
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of the progress of ideas and language. It is now conceded, 
by those capable of appreciating his example and influence, 
that he did more to emancipate the literature of his country 
from obsolete mannerism and pedantic trammels, and to ex- 
hibit the capabilities of his beautiful native language, than any 
other writer of his day except Parini.* His genius was recog- 
nized even by those who had no special literary taste. Prince 
Eugene sought to obtain employment for him, and when his 
second tragedy awoke a storm of political and literary oppo- 
sition in Milan, General Pino sent him on a pretended mission 
to Mantua. He lacked some of the refinements, but scarcely 
any of the essentials of art. ‘ He was,” says one who appre- 
ciated both the glow and the severity of his style, * seudtore, 
poeta é non pittore”; resembling Dante in strength rather 
than Petrarch in sweetness. He is the connecting link be- 
tween Alfieri and Leopardi in the golden chain of Italian 
literary genius. 

The relation between English and Italian literature is as 
intimate as their mutual associations are unique. The plots, 
and often the spirit, of Shakespeare’s plays are derived from 
and illustrate Italian scenes and character. Spenser was in- 
debted to Ariosto. Fairfax’s translation of Tasso initiated a 
new versification. Surrey and Sidney caught both form and 
tone from the early Italian poets. Milton’s first school-friend 

ras Diodati, with whom he explored the same refined models ; 
while in his brief Continental travels the most influential ex- 
perience came from his association with Manzo at Naples, Car- 
dinal Barberini at Rome, and the Academicians of Florence, 
through whom he became intimate with the prevailing literary 
studies and tastes, and his immortal poem evinces to what ex- 
cellent purpose he had read Dante and Tasso, as its favorite 
allusions to Galileo, Vallombrosa, and Fiesole mark the poeti- 


* Parini, the ingenious inventor of a new style of satirical poetry, was born in 
1729. His humane sympathies are indicated by his response to the popular ery, 
“ Morte agli aristocratici ?” —*“ Viva la Republica ! morte a nessuno.” He was a mu- 
nicipal officer under Salicitti. The French invasion occurred in the year of his 
death, and keenly wounded his patriotic heart. In his Mattino he admirably 
satirizes the effeminacy of the nobility, and is enrolled by the most authoritative 
critics as one of the very few modern poets of Italy who have done permanent 
honor to their country. 
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cal impressions garnered up in the land of song. Indeed, 
English poets and scholars, from the days of Elizabeth to those 
of Victoria, have sought and found there both material and 
inspiration ; their “ journeys into Italy” are always a sugges- 
tive episode either in their discipline or their development ; 
and their Italian studies are the means of enriching imagina- 
tion and diction, or yielding a nucleus and framework for 
sentiment or invention. Berkeley, Addison, Gray, Walpole, 
Eustace, and others, have memorably recorded their observa- 
tions. While Charles Bell illustrates his anatomical knowledge 
by analyzing the statues of the Vatican, Sir William Gell veri- 
fies his archeology amid the relics of Pompeii. The novelists 
of to-day find in the scenery and life of Italy what the bards 
of earlier times sought in its legends and its lore. Byron’s 
poetry and most characteristic adventures are identified with 
the scenes and associations of Italy ; and from Rogers to the 
Brownings we trace the same local inspiration. Shelley and 
Keats are buried at Rome, Smollett and Horner at Leghorn. 

These mingled memories of the illustrious of the two coun- 
tries are not less striking to the Catholic lover of letters in 
England. We associate Paoli and Baretti with Dr. Johnson’s 
coterie, and Johnson’s favorite hostess was alienated from 
him by an Italian musician; while on the roll of political 
refugees who have found a temporary home in London there 
are many eminent in literature, science, and art. No Italian 
author, however, has more effectively brought together and 
made emphatic these vague but national affinities than Ugo 
Foscolo ; — first, by reproducing in his own language with un- 
equalled felicity an English prose classic; then by initiating, 
through a standard didactic poem, what one of his critics calls 
“il genere contemplativo e morale degli Inglesi” ; and finally, 
by bringing to the illustration of the masterpieces of his native 
literature more genius, learning, and skill of expression than 
any Italian expositor of Dante and Petrarch ever before exhib- 
ited to English audiences and readers. 

Our first personal cognizance of an author is often indica- 
tive of his peculiar fame. During a voyage from Messina to 
Leghorn, we enjoyed the society of one of those families to 
which the stranger so rarely has access in Southern Europe, 
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who atone for political deprivation by domestic faith, and cher- 
ish the ideal of nationality by sequestered devotion to the sen- 
timent whose realization they consider not impracticable, but 
postponed. The fairest and the wisest of the group so fondly 
read in a little volume throughout the voyage, that we could 
not restrain a desire to know the title of her vade-mecum, es- 
pecially as every time the sea-breeze stirred its pages a wild, 
melancholy frontispiece was revealed. It was the Ultime Lettere 
d’ Jacopo Ortis. Years afterward, in America, we saw an 
exiled scholar of the same fair land continually solacing him- 
self with a book inscribed with the farewell autograph of his 
most cherished friend. It was the Viaggio Sentimentale, trans- 
lated by Didimo Chierico. Thus early and impressively were 
the actual and the assumed name of Ugo Foscolo associated 
in our thought with that intimate and household fame which 
is the dearest tribute humanity pays to genius. 


Art. XIII. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— Elements of Medical Jurisprudence. By Turopric Romern 
Beck, M. D., LL. D., and Joun B. Becx, M.D. Eleventh Edi- 
tion, with Notes by an Association of the Friends of Drs. Beck ; 
the whole revised by C. R. Gitman, M. D., Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence in the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New 
York. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 
xxiv., 884, 1003, Index 23 columns. 


Tuts work appeared nearly forty years ago, and at once took the 
distinguished rank which it still retains, as the standard authority 
upon one of the most important subjects which can engage the attention 
of lawyer, physician, or citizen. It was republished in London, with 
notes by Dr. Dunlap, as early as 1825; was republished in that city 
no less than three times; and was translated into German and pub- 
lished at Weimar in 1828. A writer in the Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal, in 1824, says : — 

“ At length the English language may boast that it is possessed of a general 
work on medical jurisprudence, which will not only stand comparison with the 
best of the kind that the Continent has produced, but which may also be re- 
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ferred to by every medical jurist as a monument worthy of his science, and 
as a criterion by which he is willing that its interest and utility should be 
tried. ..... We may securely assert, that a work on the subject is not to be 
found in any language which displays so much patient and discriminating 
research, with so little of the mere ostentation of learning.” 


The eminent Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University 
of Edinburgh, Dr. Thomas Stewart Traill, says, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, that Beck’s treatise is “the best work on the general sub- 
ject which has appeared in the English language.” The author of the 
“ Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies 


” remarks : — 

“ The best work by far upon the subject of Forensic Medicine, of all those 
which have come under the author's notice, is the Medical Jurisprudence of 
Dr. Beck, which is not only an instructive, but a highly interesting work.” 


It will be observed that these eulogistic notices apply to the earlier 
issues. The tenth edition, published in 1850, was not only carefully 
revised, but also enlarged to the extent of several hundred pages, — 
numerous and important additions being made to almost every chapter. 
In the Eleventh Edition we find incorporated the large and latest man- 
useript collections of the deceased author, and valuable contributions 
by Drs. D. Tilden Brown, R. H. Coolidge, Austin Flint, B. W. Me- 
Cready, Samuel St. John, John Watson, J. P. White, and the editor, 
C. R. Gilman. But we will let the editor speak for himself: — 


“ After the death of T. Romeyn Beck, it was ascertained that he had, with 
characteristic industry, collected a large amount of matter for a new edition 
of his treatise on Medical Jurisprudence. These materials were by his family 
placed in my hands, with a request that I would prepare the new edition for 
the press. Conscious of my own inability to do justice to such a trust, I 
sought aid from the friends of Dr. Beck. The required assistance was cheer- 
fully rendered, and I was soon enabled to place most of the more important 
chapters in competent as well as friendly hands. In this way I hope that the 
public are assured of a good edition of the book, while the friends of the au- 
thor have a very welcome opportunity to pay a sincere and well-deserved 
compliment to the memory of a wise and good man, The names of the gen- 
tlemen who united with me in this labor of love and respect are subjoined. 
I hope the list will serve as a guaranty that something has been done in this 
edition, if not to elevate the character, at least to add to the usefulness of a 
work which, at home and abroad, has been recognized as an honor to the 
medical literature of our country.” 


In view of the formidable array of professional learning now zeal- 
ously contributing to the illustration of this department of science, how 
forcibly are we impressed with its altered status, as compared with its 
position half a century ago, when 
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“ Mr. Perceval, in the House of Commons, declared that he was at a loss to 
understand what they [the Fox ministry] could mean by the appointment of 
a Professor of Medical Jurisprudence ; he could not comprehend what was 
meant by the science. Mr, Canning, in the same debate, said he could alone 
account for such a nomination by supposing that, in the swell of insolence, and 
to show how far they could go, they had said: * We will show them what we 
can do. We will create a Professor of Medical Jurisprudence.’ ” — New 
Annual Register, for 1807. 

It was still longer before the people at large—“the stuff which 
‘juries’ are made of” —could be induced to take any interest in the 
subject : — 

“ The ignorant state in which jurymen continually come to the considera- 
tion of points of evidence, on criminal trials, is lamentable. In regard to men 
of any habits of reading, it is really sinful; and certainly not the less so be- 
cause the works which they ought to read and master happen to be about the 
most interesting and amusing books in the world.” — Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Without pausing to comment on the adjective “amusing,” as used 
by this writer, it is certainly true that the volumes before us possess 
an absorbing interest; and as every man is liable to be a juryman, it 
is every man’s duty to avail himself of the knowledge thus placed in 
his hands. How many lives have been sacrificed by the wilful igno- 
rance of juries upon the points referred to in the copious Index to these 
volumes! Surely, then, a work of this character should be in every 
private as well as public library; and as regards the lawyer and phy- 
sician, whose professional reputation requires them to know the latest 
decisions connected with their respective departments, a book brought 
down to the present year is indeed a goodly boon, and one which would 
be cheap at many times the price demanded for these volumes, — the 
beautiful workmanship of which reflects great credit upon the pub- 


lishers. 


2.—1. A Sketch of the Life and Educational Labors of Philip Lindsley, 
D. D., Late President of the University of Nashville. By Leroy J. 
Haxsey, D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary of the North- 
west, Author of “ Literary Attractions of the Bible,” ete. Repub- 
lished from Barnard’s Journal of Education for September, 1859. 
With Portrait. 8vo. pp. 46. 

2. The Works of Puitir Linpsvey, D. D., Late President of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville. Vol. 1. Educational Discourses. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 8vo. pp. 688. With Portrait. 


Or the intellectual fathers of the generation now on the stage, Dr. 
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Philip Lindsley was one of the most eminent, useful, and indefatigable 
in life, and his name will be held in deserved honor in coming years. 
Born December 21, 1786, near Morristown, New Jersey, he entered 
the Junior Class of the College of New Jersey in November, 1802; 
was graduated in September, 1804; taught school for about three 
years, first at Morristown, and subsequently at Basking Ridge; and 
from 1808 to 1810 performed the duties of Latin and Greek Tutor 
in the College at which he had been educated, preparing himself 
meanwhile for the ministry. He was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, April 24,1810. In 1812 he became 
Senior Tutor, and in 1813 Professor of Languages, in the College of 
New Jersey. His learning and abilities as an instructor had now 
become widely known, and from his thirty-first year until the impossi- 
bility of inducing him to change his sphere had been thoroughly ascer- 
tained, he was in receipt of frequent invitations to honorable appoint- 
ments, to an extent perhaps unparalleled in the collegiate history of 
our country. In 1817 he was twice chosen President of Transylvania 
University, Kentucky, and in both cases declined. In the same year 
he was elected Vice-President of the College of New Jersey, and in 
1822, after Dr. Green’s resignation, was for one year its acting Presi- 
dent. In 1823 he was chosen President of Cumberland College, Ten- 
nessee, and also of the College of New Jersey, and declined both 
appointments. In 1824 he refused to consider overtures respecting the 
Presidency of Ohio University, at Athens, and in the same year at 
length yielded to repeated requests that he would accept the Presiden- 
cy of Cumberland College (in and since 1826 styled the University of 
Nashville), Tennessee, where he labored until his resignation in 1853. 
As we have already intimated, his acceptance of the important position 
last referred to did not discourage the boards of trustees in various 
parts of the country from pressing their claims upon his attention. He 
was obliged to decline the Presidency of Washington College, at Lex- 
ington, Va., and of Dickinson College, at Carlisle, Pa., in 1829; that of 
the University of Alabama, at Tuscaloosa, in 1830; the Provostship 
of the University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, and the Presidency 
of the College of Louisiana, at Jackson, in 1834; the Presidency of 
South Alabama College, at Marion, in 1837; and the Presidency of 
Transylvania University in 1839. When the aggregate of learned 
judgment represented by the action of so many boards of trustees is 
for a moment appreciated, we shall be justified in saying that the abil- 
ities and personal characteristics of no man who ever lived among us 
have received a more weighty indorsement. All literary men, espe- 
cially all educators, therefore, will feel a lively interest in an attentive 
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examination of the suggestions of such a mind, as expressed in the 
thirteen Educational Addresses, Speeches, and Discourses contained in 
the beautifully printed octavo before us. 





3. — Wycliffe and the Huguenots ; or, Sketches of the Rise of the Ref- 
ormation in England, and of the Early History of Protestantism in 
France. By Rev. Witiiam Hanna, LL. D., Author of “ Memoirs 
of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL.D.” Edinburgh : Thomas Consta- 
ble & Co. 1860, 16mo. pp. xv. and 276. 


Tuis volume comprises two courses, each consisting of four lectures, 
—one on the age of Wycliffe with special reference to the ecclesias- 
tical condition of England at that time, and one on the Huguenots down . 
to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, — both delivered before the Ed- 
inburgh Philosophical Institution within the last three years. The 
design of both courses is the same,—to present a vivid sketch of each 
period, together with a clear statement of the principles involved in 
the various theological controversies of the age. But the treatment is 
not the same in both cases, — the first course being episodical and dis- 
cursive, while the second adopts a more strictly narrative order. Both, 
however, give evidence of a large familiarity with the subject, and a 
strong and vigorous grasp of intellect, and both are well fitted to raise 
Dr. Hanna’s reputation as a scholar. [lis style is clear and direct, 
with no peculiar graces, and with few peculiar faults. “ Got its name 
from,” “ got estranged,” and such uncouth phrases, however, are obvious 
blemishes ; and a careful reader will not fail to notice the omission of 
the conjunction “and” from sentences composed of several members, 
or including a succession of epithets. The author's narratiye is lumi- 
nous, and his general observations are weighty and well considered ; his 
judgment is almost always candid, and his pages show little of sectarian 
prejudice. Perhaps the best of his lectures are the lecture on “ The 
Mendicant Orders,” in the first course, and that on “The Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew,” at the close of the second course. ‘They present in 
a flowing and picturesque style the results of the most recent researches 
of Continental writers, and are worthy of special commendation for 
their freedom from rhetorical exaggeration. Several of the other lee- 
tures are scarcely inferior to these in thoroughness and vigor of treat- 
ment; and in all there are many striking and suggestive passages. 
We commend the yolume to those interested in ecclesiastical history, 


as a judicious contribution to the literature of that department. 
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4. — Notes of Travel and Study in Italy. By Cuaries Exvior Nor- 
TON. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1860. 16mo. pp. 320. 


Tus volume is partly descriptive and partly critical, and gathers 
up, in the form of a journal, the fruits of a protracted sojourn in Italy, 
— the first entry bearing the date of December, 1855, and the last that 
of April, 1857. It exhibits on every page the sure marks of lib- 
eral culture, and of an exact acquaintance with Italian literature ; and 
notwithstanding the great number of books of Italian travel, it will be 
read with interest and profit for its picturesque descriptions and its 
manly and independent criticisms. Its style is fresh and animated ; 
and in his selection of topics the author has, as far as was practicable, 
avoided the well-worn themes of previous travellers and crities. In 
his observations on the Papal system he does not hesitate to express 
an unreserved condemnation of the abuses which have rendered it a 
byword and a reproach throughout Italy, while he cordially recognizes 
the faithful labors of those humble and devoted men who, even in 
Rome itself, have sought to alleviate the temporal condition of their 
fellow-men. His art criticisms are genial and appreciative, though 
often differing from the popular judgments; and they are always 
clearly and candidly stated. Among the most characteristic and at- 
tractive portions of the volume are the account of the Compagnia della 
Misericordia of Florence, the description of the Duomo of Orvieto, and 
the notices of Rome in the time of Dante and in the time of Petrarch. 
They show the familiarity with Italian literature and history which Mr. 
Norton brought to the execution of his work, and his warm and generous 
sympathies with every philanthropic labor, even more than his dislike 
of the Romish Church. A part of the volume, we should add, was first 
published in the columns of an art-journal in New York; but the 
greater part of it is now printed for the first time. 


5.— El Fureidis. By the Author of “The Lamplighter” and “ Ma- 
bel Vaughan.” Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1860. 16mo. pp. 


379. 


Miss Cummins’s first work achieved a very great and remarkable 
degree of popularity, partly through its own intrinsic merits, and partly 
through its special adaptation to an intellectual craving of novel-read- 
ers at the time of its publication. They had been satiated with 
highly-wrought fictions, both of native and foreign origin, crowded with 
improbable incidents, and of questionable influence on the moral char- 
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acter of the reader; and under these circumstances any work of the 
imagination simple in plot, natural in incidents, chaste in style, and 
healthful in sentiment, was likely to be received with favor. “The 
Lamplighter ” possessed all these characteristics in large measure ; and 
its success was at once a gratifying proof of the improved condition of 
the popular taste, and a testimony to the worth of the book, considered 
as a fictitious narrative. “ Mabel Vaughan” followed, after the lapse 
of a few years, and showed that the writer had not exhausted herself 
by her first effort, but was capable of still better things. In artistic 
finish this work was superior to its predecessor, though it lacked the 
freshness of interest which was one of the chief attractions of “ The 
Lamplighter.” It did not, however, meet with the same success as the 
earlier production ; and its sale, though large, fell far short of the num- 
ber reached in the former instance; but even this comparative failure 
was doubtless owing, in no small degree, to the financial embarrass- 
ments of 1857. 

In her new work Miss Cummins transports her readers to the Old 
World, and places them among scenes very different from those to 
which they were introduced in her previous novels. “ El Fureidis” is 
a purely Oriental tale ; the scene is laid, for the greater part of the 
time, in one of the valleys of Mount Lebanon ; and though three of the 
principal characters are of Western birth, two of them have long been 
residents of the East, and the heroine herself was born there. An 
Eastern atmosphere surrounds and colors the whole story. As a work 
of art the book is superior to either of its predecessors, while it has the 
same purity of tone, and reveals the same depth of religious feeling. 
The characters are delineated with a strong and steady hand ; and this 
is especially true of the devoted missionary and the saintly heroine, 
both of whom are brought before the mind of the reader with great 
sharpness of outline. The descriptions are vivid and picturesque, and 
indicate a minute acquaintance with the best books of Eastern travel, 
enlarged, no doubt, by details drawn from the personal recollections of 
the friends to whom the volume is dedicated. The incidents are natu- 
ral, and but seldom overwrought, though in the description of the de- 
struction of El Fureidis by the rush of the pent-up waters of a moun- 
tain stream, the interest is somewhat strained. The style is in general 
clear, harmonious, and subdued ; but in the opening chapter there are 
some passages of “ fine writing,” which present a very disagreeable con- 
trast to the rest of the book. They are a serious blemish, which Miss 
Cummins’s good taste should have taught her to avoid as an unpardon- 


able fault. 
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6. — Recollections and Private Memoirs of Washington. By his 
adopted Son, GeorGe Wasnincron Parke Cvestis, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, by his Daughter; and Illustrative and Explana- 
tory Notes, by Benson J. Lossine. With Illustrations. New 
York: Derby and Jackson. 1860. 8vo. pp. 644. 


Tue larger part of this volume is composed of a series of articles 
contributed to different newspapers by Washington’s adopted son, be- 
tween 1826 and the close of his life, and now brought together in a 
collected form for the first time. They embody many interesting de- 
tails respecting Washington’s domestic life, and are founded partly on 
Mr. Custis’s own recollections, and partly on information gathered by 
him from trustworthy sources. From the manner in which they were 
prepared, and from the irregularity in their publication, it is not sur- 
prising that they should be marked by great inequalities of style, and 
that there should be many repetitions in them. Still everything relat- 
ing to Washington has an historical interest, and these papers must be 
counted among the original sources of information, — with some abate- 
ment, however, on account of the lapse of time between the occur- 
rences narrated and the period when Mr. Custis wrote. Besides his 
reminiscences of Washington, he has given brief and gossiping sketches 
of Hamilton, General Morgan, Robert Morris, Henry Lee, and of sev- 
eral others who acted a conspicuous part in the war of the Revolution, 
as well as of Washington’s mother and wife. Like the other papers, 
these are of very unequal merit. 

Pretixed to the Recollections are an interesting Memoir of Mr. Cus- 
tis, by his daughter, and some suggestive extracts from an unpublished 
correspondence of Washington and young Custis, while the latter was 
at college. The Appendix contains several interesting extracts from 
the correspondence of Washington and John Parke Custis, Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s son, General Henry Lee’s eulogy on Washington, and some 
other papers ; and the volume has also a copious Index, and is enriched 
by several portraits. The illustrative notes furnished by Mr. Lossing 
comprise much interesting matter, and would have added largely to the 
value of the book, if greater care had been taken in their preparation. 
But they do not exhibit that degree of accuracy which we have a right 
to demand in an historical work. In some instances contradictory 
statements appear in different notes ; in other instances the same mis- 
take occurs in two or more notes ; and occasionally, where a statement 
is not incorrect, it is so carelessly worded as to be likely to mislead or 
to embarrass most readers. 

VOL. XCI. — NO. 188. 
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7. — Historical Sketches of the Town of Leicester, Massachusetts, dur- 
ing the First Century from its Settlement. By Emory Wasupurn. 
Boston: Printed by John Wilson and Son. 1860. 8vo. pp. 467. 


Wiruin the last thirty years much attention has been given to the 
study of local history, both at home and on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. In England many county and borough histories have been pub- 
lished, which are rich in antiquarian lore and pictorial illustrations, 
while we have had in this country an uncounted number of State, 
county, and town histories, as well as histories of churches, colleges, 
schools, and courts,—from the thin pamphlet comprising a hastily 
prepared anniversary address or quarter-century sermon, to one, two, 
or even three elaborate volumes, the results of life-long labor. Many 
of these productions have possessed a merely local and temporary in- 
terest, while others have gathered up, and made available for the uses 
of general history, much perishable material of no little importance as 
illustrating the progress of the country. Among the more important 
of these works Governor Washburn’s elegant volume, now before us, 
must be included. Leicester is not, indeed, a very old or a very popu- 
lous town. It was not settled until 1717, and when the last State cen- 
sus was taken, in 1855, it had less than two thousand six hundred 
inhabitants ; and its history has therefore a much less various interest 
than belongs to our older and more populous maritime towns. But it 
has always numbered among its residents some men of ability and in- 
fluence, and it has sent forth not a few who have risen to high station 
in the national and State governments, or who have found in the great 
centres of trade and commerce a broader field for the exercise of their 
talents then was offered in their native town. Among these Governor 
Washburn himself will always hold an honored place. 

He has studied the annals of his native town with filial affection, and 
he has drawn from his large stores of general historical knowledge 
many interesting details for the further elucidation of his subject. We 
presume that his volume contains everything which the residents of 
Leicester can desire to know about their ancestors, while at many 
points the narrative connects itself with the general history of the Com- 
monwealth. Many of the sketches of the early inhabitants are replete 
with interest, even to those who care nothing about the local controver- 
sies which usually enter so largely into our town histories ; and we 
have much interesting information in regard to the patriotic part per- 
formed by the men of Leicester in the war of the Revolution, and in 


regard to those enterprises which have contributed to the general pros- 
perity of the State. The Appendix contains several interesting histor- 
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ical documents ; and the volume is illustrated by a few portraits and 
other engravings. It has also a very good Index, but is without a 
Table of Contents. 


8.— Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1858 — 1860. 
Selected from the Records. Boston: Printed for the Society. 1860. 
Svo. pp. xii. and 465. 


Tus volume, the second of the series, brings down the record of 
proceedings to the last Annual Meeting, comprising the meetings from 
April 8, 1858, to March 8, 1860, inclusive. Like the previous volume 
it contains much interesting matter, and is creditable both to the Soci- 
ety whose proceedings it records, and to the gentlemen under whose 
auspices it has been published. Among the more interesting and im- 
portant papers in the volume are numerous original letters of the time 
of the Revolution, drawn from the Belknap papers, the Heath papers, 
and other sources ; some extracts from Dr. Belknap’s journal, and from 
a diary of the same period kept by Thomas Newell; a carefully pre- 
pared paper on the “ Uniform of the Revolutionary Army,” by Judge 
Warren ; an admirable essay, by Governor Washburn, on the “ Trans- 
fer of the Colony Charter of 1628 from England to Massachusetts ” ; 
and a very thorough discussion of the subject of “ Naturalization in the 
American Colonies,” by Mr. Joseph Willard. The volume also in- 
cludes most of the commemorative addresses delivered before the Soci- 
ety on the deaths of Prescott, Hallam, Humboldt, and Irving, and some 
other papers of general interest, though not strictly historical in their 
character ; and it is embellished with portraits of Sir Richard Salton- 
stall and of Mr. Prescott. It affords a gratifying proof of the increased 
prosperity of the Society, and of the determination of its members to 
contribute liberally toward the illustration of Americah history. We 
shall look with interest for the new volume of Collections announced 
as in preparation. 





9.— Elements of Chemical Physics. By Jositan P. Cooke, Jr. 
Erving Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 739. 


Tuere is hardly any department of natural science of which we really 
know so little as that of Molecular or Chemical Physics. In studying it 
we are reminded of our ignorance at every step. We only know that the 
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thing is so, or that, under given circumstances, certain phenomena are 
manifested ; why it is so, or why one result follows rather than an- 
other, we cannot tell. We classify the phenomena, referring some of 
them to the supposed action of heat, others to that of light, others to 
chemical affinity, electricity, and so on. But the name is only a cover 
of our ignorance; it is not a soiution of the problem. For the ques- 
tion recurs, what is heat, or what is electricity ; and to this question 
there is no answer. And yet this ignorance is a source of additional 
interest in the study, as it opens so wide a field for investigation. Most 
of the remarkable discoveries of physicists and chemists during the 
last half-century have been effected in this very department of which 
we still know so little. Faraday, Grove, and Henry, Matteucci, Melloni, 
and Mitscherlich, have carried the fineness of their investigations so far, 
that it often seems as if we were to be allowed a peep into the very 
arcana of nature. But the opening is really deceptive; we grope our 
way a step or two in the mist, and’ the cloud then closes around us 
thicker than ever. 

In this direction, however, the efforts of physicists are chiefly turned ; 
and Professor Cooke has therefore judged wisely in making his volume 
a companion for the laboratory and the cabinet, and a manual for the 
practical chemist and experimentalist, as well as a text-book for less 
advanced students. It begins with the elements of science, but is car- 
ried forward to the latest results of physical research. It is full of 
those tables, formulas, descriptions of apparatus, and modes of experi- 
mentation, which are the tools and means of discovery, the investigator 
needing them at every step of his progress. Yet the whole is so method- 


ically arranged, and so clearly deduced from the first principles of sci- 


ence, that the beginner finds the way smoothed, and is soon enabled to 
reach the limits of the field of discovery, and to judge for himself the 
efforts of those who are striving to advance the boundaries of human 
knowledge. An admirable feature of the work is the abundance of 
problems to be solved by the aid of the formulas and tables, whereby 
the young student is exercised at every stage in those nice calculations 
which lend precision and definiteness to his knowledge, and afford the 
only tests of discovery. The book is evidently prepared by an ex- 
perienced teacher, as well as a successful experimentalist ; and the 
author has had equal reference to the wants of his pupils and the re- 
quirements of those who are engaged, in common with himself, in the 
interpretation of the mysteries of nature. Young as the author is, he 
has already gained an enviable reputation among the men of science in 
both the New and the Old World by his discovery of a principle of 
classification for the chemical elements, whereby an important step is 
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taken toward raising chemistry from the position of an empirical to 
that of an exact science. While this discovery has been honorably 
mentioned in the opening addresses before the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, one of the most distinguished of the 
French chemists, M. Dumas, has paid it a tribute in another way, by 
coolly adopting it as the basis of his own investigations, without the 
slightest acknowledgment of the source whence it was obtained. 

Though this volume is complete in itself, it is but the first instalment 
of an elaborate work in three volumes, designed to cover the whole 
ground of chemical science, or rather of the philosophy of chemistry. 
Two introductory chapters on the general properties of matter are fol- 
lowed by an elaborate discussion of the molecular forces which produce 
the phenomena that characterize the three states of matter, as solid, 
liquid, and gaseous, these forces being considered in their action, first, 
on homogeneous, and, secondly, on heterogeneous particles. Among 
the characteristic properties of solids comes their crystalline form, a full 
consideration of which embraces the entire mathematical theory on 
which the classification of crystals depends. This portion of the work, 
of course, is a necessary introduction, and a very interesting one, to the 
science of mineralogy. Perhaps it is as much of that science as can 
be profitably taught in an undergraduate course of study, where the 
object is not so much to acquire information, or to impress particular 
facts upon the memory, as to master the principles according to which 
the facts are to be subsequently collected, studied, and classified. The 
physical sciences must be learned in college in their methods rather than 
their results ; the field is too vast to allow any one of them to be studied 
in its details. Next in the order of subjects here considered, we find 
a very full discussion of the action of heat on matter, and of the vari- 
ous theories concerning heat. A shorter chapter on those nice methods 
of weighing and measuring by which the amounts of small masses of 
matter are accurately determined, forms the concluding portion of the 
book, and illustrates it practical character. 

As one chief purpose of the writer was to furnish a manual for use 
in the laboratory, or a guide for experimental investigation, we think 
he has judged rightly in retaining throughout the French system of 
weights and measures. The great convenience of the decimal notation, 
and the general adoption of this system on the Continent of Europe in 
experimental research and mathematical calculations, justify, if they do 
not require, the use of it here in strictly scientific publications. Not 
having any system of our own, we cannot see why Americans are 
bound to follow the example of the English rather than of the French 
in this matter, especially when it is considered that the English is really 

23 * 
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no system at all, but an awkward compound of heterogeneous ingre- 
dients lacking every feature of symmetry, method, and convenience 
which could recommend it for general adoption. At any rate, it is 
better to use the decimal system in carrying out the processes of weigh- 
ing and measuring and completing the calculations, even if it should be 
thought necessary to translate the final results into English denomina- 
tions. Simple and convenient tables for effecting such transference 
from one system to the other are included in this volume. We cor- 
dially commend the whole work to the attention of all who are inter- 
ested in the higher departments of education and in the progress of 


American science. 


10.— <A Memorial of the Federal Street Meeting-house.— A Discourse 
preached on Sunday Morning, March 13, 1859, by Rev. Ezra 8S. 
Gannett; and Addresses delivered in the Afternoon of that Day, 
by Rev. 8. B. Crurt, Rey. F. W. Ho_ianp, Rev. A. Surrn, Rey. 
R. P. Rogers, Rev. R. C. Warerston. With an Appendix. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 89. 


Tue historical associations which cluster around the meeting-house in 
Federal Street, or Long Lane, are of a character to remove this Memo- 
rial from the category of ordinary commemorative discourses, and to 
entitle it to special notice. For a hundred and thirty years the ground 
on which the Federal Street Meeting-house stood had been devoted to 
the purposes of religious worship ; and of the six ministers who have 
been successively settled over the parish, one, Dr. Belknap, was not 
less distinguished by his zeal in the cause of general literature and as 
the founder of the Massachusetts Historical Society, than by his fidelity 
as a pastor; another, Dr. Popkin, having relinquished the ministerial 
office through a morbid self-distrust, was for many years the esteemed 
Professor of Greek in the neighboring University; a third, Dr. Chan- 
ning, achieved a fame coextensive with the limits within which the 
English is a spoken language, and reaching even where his Works can 
be read only through the medium of translations; and of a fourth, who 
still performs with rare ability and unsurpassed fidelity all the duties 
of pastor and teacher to which he was called thirty-six years ago, we 


may not now write the words which would find a quick response from 


all who have known him. In an earlier chureh-edifice than that which 
has just now given place to massive warehouses, the Massachusetts 
Convention of 1788 held its sessions, and, after protracted debates, 
ratified the Constitution of the United States, and turned the doubtful 
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balance in favor of Union and an organized government,—a circum- 
stance which led to the adoption, by common consent, of Federal Street 
as the name of the thoroughfare, in place of the more homely designa- 
tion by which it had been previously known. In the neighboring vestry 
was organized one of the most beneficent charities in this community,— 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches ;* and at a more recent period 
in the same building was established another noble charity, — the 
Home for the Incurable. Many other religious and philanthropic 
enterprises have also been more or less closely connected with the 
principal edifice, as the place where their yearly anniversaries were 
celebrated. 

The discourse which was delivered under the inspiration of these 
associations and others of a more private character, when the meeting- 
house was opened for the last time for religious services, fully meets 
the requirements of the occasion. In words of mingled pathos and of 
fervid eloquence, the preacher retraces the history of the Society and 
of its successive houses of worship, delineating in few and fit words 
the lives and characters of those who had preceded him in the sacred 
ministry, and not forgetting to impress on his hearers the lessons of 
Christian truth which the occasion was so well suited to impart. The 
other addresses are necessarily of a more personal character; but they 
are all marked by good taste and a just appreciation of what was proper 
to be uttered in those last hours and to that crowded assembly. The 


Appendix contains a number of illustrative notes, and engravings of 


the meeting-house in which the Convention was held, and of that which 
was removed last year. Altogether the Memorial is an acceptable 
contribution to the increasing stores of historical and biographical lore. 


11.— The Poetical Works of Ronert Soutney. With a Memoir of the 
Author. In Ten Volumes. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1860. 
16mo. 


Tue extent to which this issue of the British Poets has been carried 
indicates at once the generous confidence of the publishers in the good 
sense and good taste of our people, and the degree in which that confi- 
dence has verified itself. One hundred and fifteen volumes have al- 
ready appeared, and in so high and even a style of excellence, that it 


” 


* Of the nine “sons of the parish” who took part in the afternoon services, four 
had been, or were at that time, engaged in the work of the Ministry at Large under 
the direction of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. 
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would be impossible to say that any one poet has fared better or worse 
than his brethren, as to the details of editorial labor, or the minute 
fidelity of the press. Of each author we have a well-written biography, 
together with such prefaces, appendices, notes, and critical apparatus of 
every kind, as are needed by each. We hesitate not to say, that the 
earlier poets, those abounding in obsolete words, those whose subjects 
need elucidation, and those who are obscure through whim or affecta- 
tion, can be read more satisfactorily in this edition than in any other. 
Indeed, as regards certain living poets we could name, it would be an 
inestimable advantage for them to be taken under the care of these 
publishers and their editors ; for in that case there might be some hope 
of understanding them. 

We are glad to see so complete an edition of Southey, for there are 
hardly any of his poems that we could afford to miss. He had traits 
which are wanting in a large part of what aspires to be the best poetry 
of our time. He had not reached the stage at which faults are cher- 
ished as individualities, and broken metres, elliptical utterances, foreign 
idioms, and vulgarisms are deemed tokens of genius. Poetry was to 
him equally an inspiration and an art; elaborate finish characterizes 
even his juvenile and fugitive pieces; and in his longer poems the 
traces of careful thought and accurate erudition are as prominent as 
those of an affluent fancy and a bold imagination. It is refreshing to 
retreat from the false taste, the coarseness and irreverence, which too 
often offend our sober judgment in the poetry of our own day, to one 
whose active conscience and vivid sense of responsibleness for the use 
of his powers formed a standard of purity, truth, and dignity, below 
which he never suffered himself to sink. The present edition bears all 
the marks of faithful editorship, and the Memoir, by Henry T. Tuck- 
erman, is at once a comprehensive sketch of the poet’s life, and an able 
and discriminating criticism of his genius. 





12.— Fresh Hearts that failed Three Thousand Years ago ; with other 
Things. By the Author of “The New Priest in Conception Bay.” 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1860. 16mo. pp. 121. 


In “ The New Priest ” Mr. Lowell showed himself a true poet, and 
in verse he more than verifies the promise of his prose. In the few 
instances in which he betrays the inspiration caught from the scenes of 
his island home and the perils of the sea, he manifests a special appe- 
tency and adaptation for that description of imagery, and it is evident 
that he here opens a vein which he might work with the surest and 
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highest profit. But we are, most of all, impressed and charmed by the 
degree to which the entire volume is bathed in profound religious feel- 
ing, and in the perpetual consciousness of the Christian pastor. Not 
that his poetry is rhymed sermonizing, though one of the best of his 
pieces is a versified Christmas sermon; but the genuineness of his 
calling as a poet, the sincerity of his faith as a Christian, and the 
warmth of his sympathies as a minister, spontaneously manifest them- 
selves in perfect harmony; while a transparent naiveté brings the 
reader close to the large, genial heart of the author, and reveals his 
personality as it might be disclosed by transcripts from his diary. The 
translation of Biirger’s Leonore may almost be regarded as a touch- 
stone of poetic skill. Mr. Lowell has attempted this ; and among the 
many versions we have seen, we can recall no one which so perfectly 
as his reproduces the lyric movement, the weird charm, the compact 
intensity, and lurid horror of the original. Mr. Lowell can only do 
honor to our national literature, whichever of the routes he has opened 
he may choose to pursue; but in either or in both we hope to hear 
more of Newfoundland, to most of his readers a terra incognita, and 
especially rich in the materials whether of fiction or of song. 


13.— Nugamenta ; a Book of Verses. By Grorce Epwarp Rice. 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1860. 1l6mo. pp. 146. 


We are always attracted by a modest tavern-sign and an unpre- 
tending title to a book. The former is an almost infallible index of 
good fare and faultless linen; the latter always heralds a great deal 
more than it means. Mr. Rice has made a very appropriate choice of 
a title; for in substance many of the materials of his book are the 
merest trifles, yet gracefully told, and, when not new, so happily re- 
clothed as to render them more amusing than in their first garb. But 
with these nugamenta there are several pieces of altogether higher 
order, which evince in the author true poetic sensibility, and an easy 
command of imagery, language, and rhythm. Had these stood alone, 
they might have won for him higher reputation as a poet than will 
accrue to him from the volume as it is; yet the medley he has given 
us, by rendering it certain to every reader that the author has not 
outlived the recent memories of boyhood, leaves room for the largest 
expectations as to his future success in the same career. If the wind- 
falls have so rich a flavor, what may we not hope from the ripened 


fruit ? 
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14.— Critical and Miscellaneous Essays: collected and published by 
Tuomas Cartyte. In Four Volumes. Boston: Brown and Tag- 
gard. 1860. 1l6mo. pp. 491, 490, 480, 524. 


CaRLYLE first took a strong hold on the cultivated mind of America 
by his “ Sartor Resartus,” — a work more full of seed-thoughts than 
any single volume of the present century. The appearance of this was 
shortly followed by a collection of the author’s Miscellanies, which was 
in almost every one’s hands. We doubt whether any of his subsequent 
works have been so much read in this country. His mannerisms have 
grown more offensive, while he has repeated in new forms, rather than 
enlarged and multiplied, the fresh and bracing thoughts by which, a 
quarter of a century ago, he made us all so greatly his debtors. The 
volumes before us contain most or all of the papers that were in the 
former collection, with others that have appeared more recently. They 
are beautifully printed ; each volume has a “ Summary of Contents,” 
or a recapitulation of the leading thoughts of every paper; and the 
fourth has an alphabetical Index to the whole. We anticipate that this 
issue will do much toward bringing back our public to the reading of 
Carlyle, and we should rejoice in this result; though we hope that we 
may not see again the day when Carlylese shall be a written and 
spoken dialect among us. 


15.— No.1. The Undergraduate. No.2. The University Quarterly. 
Conducted by an Association of Collegiate and Professional Students, 
in the United States and Europe. January and April. 1860. New 
Haven. pp. 1-220, 221 — 429. 


Tue University Quarterly, as this periodical is henceforth to be 
termed, originating at Yale College, has already secured systematic 
co-operation from between twenty and thirty American and foreign 
colleges and professional schools, including the Universities of Berlin, 
Halle, and Heidelberg. Its objects are the promotion of fraternal feel- 
ing and intercourse between various literary institutions, the diffusion 
of such intelligence with regard to each as may be of interest to all, 
the creation of a right and high standard of sentiment and opinion 
among students, the cultivation of a pure literary taste, and such com- 
parison of methods and results as may lead to a generous emulation 
and conduce to mutual improvement, equally in boards of government 
and instruction, and among their pupils. The numbers before us give 
ample promise of a journal which will find favor not within college 
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walls alone, but among liberally educated and professional men gen- 
erally. The space is very judiciously distributed. Abundant room is 
allowed for the news-articles from the several institutions represented ; 
while the greater part of each number is occupied by essays on edu- 
cational and literary subjects. The range of subjects discussed in 
these essays is as wide, and the modes of treatment are as various, as 
is wont to be the case in well-conducted literary magazines. There is 
just enough of the mirthful element to give zest to the graver materials, 
while a healthy moral feeling, a uniform recognition of the highest 
truths wherever reference to them is in place, and a pervading tone of 
reverence for authority both human and Divine, show that the editors 
have marked out for themselves and their journal a route retrogressive 
as regards the false and mischievous tendencies of the age, while vig- 
orously progressive in the direction of true knowledge, learning, and 
wisdom. We earnestly bespeak for the work the liberal patronage 
which it needs at the outset, and which we are sure it will have with- 
out asking, when its merits shall become generally known. 





16.— Poems. By Wittiam H. Hotcompe, M.D. New York: 
Mason Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 360. 


Few of these Poems are striking, either for novelty of conception 
or for the range of thought or fancy they exhibit ; yet the volume as a 
whole forms a most pleasant introduction to the author. It could have 
been written only by a man of high principles, noble aims, warm affee- 
tions, genial sympathies, and a religious nature in full activity. Many 
of the Poems are on circumstances and incidents of domestic life, and 
bear such marks as could not be counterfeited of their truth to the 
writer’s experience and feeling. Many of them are devoted to the 
domestic relations whieh have grown up under our Southern institu- 
tions. .Slavery is evidently a pet institution with our poet; and while 
it is utterly opposed to our sense of both right and expediency, we can 
only say that, were it everywhere the patriarchal system which it evi- 
dently is in his esteem, and is undoubtedly when under the control of 
masters and families that sympathize with his spirit, we would not lift 
a finger to emancipate the whole colored race. But there is a shady 
as well as a sunny side. While this volume throughout is redolent 
of pure, kind, and lofty sentiment, there are some pieces of great poeti- 
eal merit. The following “ Tribute to Emanuel Swedenborg” seems 
to us to indicate a mastery over the elements of true poetry, which the 
sarlier poems in the volume gave us no reason to anticipate. 
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“ Lost from her altars, Nature’s noblest Priest ! 
On earth ignored, traduced, misunderstood, 
Thou hast ascended to the empyreal feast, 
With thy co-laborers, the Wise and Good. 
Men, all too weak or blind the Truth to see, 
Would shroud thy grave in thickest pall of night, 
Where Angels with prophetic smiles of light 
Have planted flowers of immortality. 
Like mountain-peak emerging from a flood, 
In clouds and darkness lone thou standest now, 
As to the ark one sacred summit stood, 
When all the world was sunk in waves below: 
But in the future when the watery waste, 
By the great ocean of God’s Light displaced, 
Shall of its ravage leave no mark to tell, 
Men in their vales shall view thee from afar, 
Towering serenely by the Morning Star, 
In height of glory inaccessible.” — pp. 217, 218. 


17.— The Council of Revision of the State of New York ; its History ; 
a History of the Courts with which its Members were connected ; 
Biographical Sketches of its Members ; and its Vetoes. By ALrrep 


B. Street. Albany: William Gould. 1859. 8vo. pp. 573. 


By the New York Constitution of 1777, the veto power, ordinarily 
lodged in the Executive, was vested in the Governor of the State, 
together with the Chancellor and Judges of the Supreme Court, or any 
two of them. To this Council all bills that passed the Senate and 
Assembly were submitted for revision before they became laws; and, 
if returned with objections, they could be enacted only by a vote of 
two thirds in each House. This Council was abolished, and its powers 
were vested in the Governor, by the Constitution of 1821. In the 
volume before us, Mr. Street has added another to the many proofs 
that the walks of elegant literature and the society of the Muses only 
enhance the adaptation of the true scholar or poet for labors of detail 
that seem the least congenial to his taste. A more thorough, compre- 
hensive, well-arranged, and carefully-indexed volume Mr. Street could 
not have produced had his whole life been passed among law-parch- 
ments. The history of the New York Courts is written with great 
lucidness and precision. The biographical sketches are, some of them, 
full in their details, and of very great interest; while in other cases 
the reader is referred to special biographies within his reach. Under 
the Life of Governor George Clinton we have a note, extending through 
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many pages, on the controversy between New York and Vermont, —a 
portion of history which we have nowhere else seen so well condensed 
and so impartially exhibited. The Vetoes, with the reasons for them, 
were compiled from five folio manuscripts in the office of the Secretary 
of State. The entire volume — consisting in great part of materials 
never before published —forms a most valuable contribution to the 
history of New York, and will be an enduring memorial of its author's 
industry, skill, and public spirit. 





18.— 1. Grasses and Forage Plants. A Practical Treatise, comprising 
their Natural History ; Comparative Nutritive Value; Method of 
Cultivating, Cutting, and Curing ; and the Management of Grass 
Lands in the United States and British Provinces. By Cuarves L. 
F.int, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture ; Mem- 
ber of the Boston Society of Natural History, ete., ete. With One 
Hundred and Seventy Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 398. 

- Milch Cows and Dairy Farming ; comprising the Breeds, Breeding, 
and Management in Health and Disease, of Dairy and other Stock ; 
the Selection of Milch Cows, with a full Explanation of Quenon’s 
Method ; the Culture of Forage Plants, and the Production of Milk, 
Butter, and Cheese ; embodying the most recent Improvements, and 
adapted to Farming in the United States and British Provinces 
With a Treatise upon the Dairy Husbandry of Holiand ; to which is 
added Horsfall’s System of Dairy Management. By Cuarves L. 
Fiint. Liberally illustrated. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & 
Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 426. 


Hap these volumes been the only result of the erection of the agri- 
cultural department into a branch of our State administration, they 
would immeasurably overpay its cost to the public treasury. When 
we compare the revenue derived from the same number of acres in 
America and in the most densely peopled countries of Europe, waste 
presents itself as the salient feature of our farming. The divorce be- 
tween science and agriculture has, till of late, been almost entire. 
Methods in the outset chosen at haphazard have become traditional ; 
and the enterprising farmer, instead of bestowing his well-directed 
energies so as to make his domain more and more productive, has had 
it for his sole ambition to enlarge the boundaries of a territory already 
exceeding his capacity of cultivation. Of the details embraced in 
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the works before us we are not qualified to judge; but it is easy to 
see that Mr. Flint has brought to the subjects before him the instru- 
ments of research afforded by his thorough academic culture and dis- 
cipline, the lights of extensive reading and observation, the latest 
science of the day, and the most careful and thorough calculation of 
costs and profits. In style, method, and comprehensiveness, his books 
are fitted to become classics in their respective departments. They 
ought to be in the hands of every farmer and grazier in the land. 


19.— Letters from Switzerland. By Samuet Irenxus Prime, Au- 
thor of “Travels in Europe and the East,” &e., &e. New York : 
Sheldon & Co. 1860, 12mo. pp. 264. 


Tuts volume is of great interest and value as a faithful record of all 
the experiences of travel. Other tourists have given us more glowing 
sketches from single points of view and of individual objects of interest ; 
but we have seldom read an itinerary which presents so much of Swiss 
life in all its forms and aspects, of the incidents of mountain travel, 
and of the secondary features of scenery so often overlooked in the 
fresh enthusiasm of a first visit to that wonderful land. The nar- 
rative is easy and graceful. The greater part of the work consists 
of letters addressed to the New York Observer. These are followed 
by “ Pictures of Switzerland,” originally published in Harper’s Monthly, 
and containing some needless repetitions of what had been at least as 
well told in the preceding chapters. 


20.—1. The Sea Lions: or, The Lost Sealers. 

2. The Monikins. 

3. Satanstoe: or, The Littlepage Manuscripts. A Tale of the Colony. 

4. Home as Found. Sequel to “ Homeward Bound.” By J. Fent- 
moRE Cooper. Illustrated from Drawings by F. O. C. Darvey. 
New York: W. A. Townsend & Co. 1860. 


As we have already twice noticed this edition of Cooper’s Novels, 
all that we need say now is to remind our readers of its unsurpassed 
beauty in everything that depends on the taste, judgment, and generos- 
ity of the publishers. It is superfluous to say anything of the Novels 
themselves, except that, like wine, they “improve by keeping,” and 
grow in interest and in their historical value, as the times and events 
to which they relate fade from the memory of the living. Darley’s 
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Illustrations, always admirable in their kind, frequently present so per-* 
fect a counterpart to the story, that it is diflicult to imagine the novelist 
and the artist to be two separate persons. 


21.— A Voyage down the Amoor: with a Land Journey through Sibe- 
ria, and Incidental Notices of Manchooria, Kamschatka, and Japan. 
By Perry McDonoven Co.tins, United States Commercial Agent 
at the Amoor River. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860, 
12mo. pp. 390. 


Mr. Cou.ins shows no great skill in book-making, and an excess, 
perhaps, of good-natured egotism ; his various fare and fortune as to 
food and conveyance are dwelt upon with needless prolixity and repe- 
tition ; we miss the full and broad views of the commercial capacities 
of the country which we should have expected from his official relation ; 
and we were disappointed on finding no map of the Amoor region. 
Yet the work is valuable as being manifestly accurate so far as it goes, 
as being the first record of travels — we believe — in that region, since 
the eyes of our merchants were directed thitherward, and as revealing 
undoubted capacities and resources, which will open a broad field for 
trade, adventure, and the surplus activity of the Western World. Al- 
ready is there among us a large and rapidly growing interest in the 
Amoor country, though ten years ago few would have known where 
to find it on the map of Asia ; and the book before us will in part grat- 
ify, and in part stimulate, the curiosity of such as feel this interest. 


22.— A Book for Young Men. The Boy Inventor: a Memoir of 
Matthew Edwards, Mathematical-Instrument Maker. Boston: Walk- 
er, Wise, & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 109. 


MatrHew Epwarps was an English boy, born in penury, who in 
early childhood attained to a very considerable degree of mechanical 
knowledge and skill, at thirteen years of age was apprenticed to a 
mathematical-instrument maker, in Derby, his native town, and for the 
last six years of his life worked at that trade, as apprentice and on his 
own account, in Boston, where he died in December last, in his twenty- 
second year. He was a youth of surpassing intellectual activity and 
industry, and, in addition to the branches of knowledge connected with 
his profession, he had made a very considerable proficiency in the 
Latin language, and in the best English literature. For guidance in 
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* study and reading, as well as for numerous services essential to his 
well-being and success, he was indebted to Mr. Thomas Bulfinch, than 
whom he could not have had a more judicious or a kinder friend, and 
who, in the volume before us, has told the story of his protégé in his 
wonted simple and modest way, tastefully, beautifully, and with literal 
truth, except that he has suppressed his own name, and not told the 
half of what he did for the lad. Young Edwards gave great promise 
of eminence in his calling, and had already attracted the strong inter- 
est of scientific men in Boston and Cambridge. He invented an im- 
proved method of effecting the horizontal adjustment of mathematical 
instruments ; and also an improved method of darkening metallic sur- 
faces, so as to graduate instruments by white lines on a dark ground, 
for which a patent was secured, though received too late for him to 
enjoy its benefits. He conceived the idea of applying the * leuco- 
graphic” method to the printing of books, believing that this would 
obviate one chief cause of ophthalmic inflammation and disease, namely, 
the glare of light to which the eyes are continuously exposed from the 
white ground on which books are now printed. This biography is 
eminently “a book for young men,” inasmuch as it demonstrates the 
efficiency of self-help, the elasticity of time, and the power of fixed 


purpose and energetic will. 


23.— A History of Williams College. By Rev. Carvin Durrer. 


-O.— 


Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 432. 


Wittrams CoL.ece proffers very strong claims upon the public 
interest and gratitude. Cradled as it is among the Berkshire moun- 
tains, in one of the most charming nooks in New England, its site 
brings around the students all the intenerating and ennobling influences 
which Nature can exert on character. A meadow in the vicinity of 
the College was the birthplace of the American missionary enterprise, 
which grew from the self-consecration to this work of three or four stu- 
dents who had sought the spot for social prayer. An unusually large 
proportion of the graduates of this institution have become men of mark, 
efficiency, and extended influence. This is owing in part to the fact 
that it is located in a region where it is not fashionable to go through 
college, but where those only seek a classical education who feel an in- 
ward call to some post of intellectual or spiritual usefulness. Much 
also is due to the close personal intercourse which the Faculty have 
been enabled to maintain with their pupils, and especially, for the last 
twenty-four years, to the degree to which the present President has kept 
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his own massive, rich, and versatile mind in constant intimacy with the 
successive classes. This source of influence, it is obvious, can be made 
fully availing only where the students are comparatively few, and the 
outside claims of society by no means urgent; but it is an advantage 
which goes very far toward compensating the students of some of our 
smaller colleges for the absence of the extensive apparatus of instrue- 
tion enjoyed at Harvard or Yale. We believe that at none of our 
colleges is better work done, or with happier results, than at Williams 
College. Mr. Durfee is a loyal graduate of this institution, and we 
have long admired his single-hearted devotion to its interests and its 
fame. To him there is no place so dear, no seat of learning so august, 
no men so worthy to be honored, as his alma mater and her boards of 
instruction and government. He has done his work lovingly and well, 
and has produced a volume of great and various merit, containing a 
full history of the College, life-sketches of its founder, benefactors, and 
more distinguished office-holders, and memoranda of several special 
festivals of commemoration which have been held by its Alumni. The 
work is enriched by engravings of the College buildings, and by two or 
three portraits. 


24. — Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. By W. W. 
Goopwiy, Ph. D. Cambridge: Sever and Francis. 1860. 12mo. 
pp- 311. 


Tue Greek verb, in a master’s hand, was no doubt the most subtile, 
delicate, and flexible instrument ever employed for the conveyance of 
thought, — an instrument which needed so skilful handling that it 
could not survive the decline of the national intellect, but yielded up 
many of its forms, to take on instead of them auxiliary verbs analogous 
to ours. On a full understanding of the capacities of the verb, with its 
modifying words and phrases, depend, more than on anything else, the 
accurate comprehension and elegant translation of classic Greek. But 
the verb must be used in order to be understood ; and long and varied 
practice in writing Greek alone can fit the pupil to read it well. Mr. 
Goodwin's book is designed to render to students the needed aid in 
both writing and reading. It gives a minute analysis of the Greek 
verb in all its forms and positions, with copious lists of examples under 
each. The author’s well-known attainments as a scholar and his expe- 
rience as a teacher are a much better guaranty than our word could be 
that the work is well done. We, however, can at least bear our testi- 
mony to the clearness and explicitness with which the rules and prinei- 
ples are stated. In turning over the pages we can find not a single 

24° 
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sentence which needs a second reading, nor a principle so worded that 
it might not assume at once a definite form in the apprehension and 
memory of the learner. An English and a Greek alphabetical Index 
fit the work for use as a reference-book. 





25.— A History of the Grammar School, or, “ The Free Schoole of 
1645 in Roxburie.” With Biographical Sketches of the Ministers of 
the First Church, and other Trustees. By C. K. Dittaway, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees. Roxbury: John Backup. 1860. 


12mo. pp. 202. 


Tuts school received its first permanent endowment in 1672, by the 
will of Thomas Bell, who bequeathed for its support nearly two hun- 
dred acres of land in Roxbury. The property now belonging to it 
amounts to between seventy and eighty thousand dollars, exclusive of 
nearly a hundred acres of leased land, which will not revert to the 
Trustees till A. D. 1916. The historical portion of this volume is, of 
course, chiefly of local value ; while the biographical sketches it con- 
tains — among others of John Eliot, Increase Sumner, John Lowell, 
father and son, and Joseph and Paul Dudley — have a more extended 


and general interest, and are very happily drawn. The entire work 
bears luculent traces of the care and skill of its accomplished author. 





26.— The African Slave-Trade. By Rev. Rurus W. Crark. Bos- 
ton: 1860. 16mo. pp. 102. 


Tuts little volume is issued by the American Tract Society. It deals 
not with slavery as it is entailed upon a portion of our confederacy, 
but confines itself solely to the history of the slave-trade, and to the 
question of its legal reopening, in the light of the nineteenth century. 
Dr. Clark has incorporated with his own burning words those of a long 
array of philanthropists and statesmen, including not a few slaveholders 
and non-interventionists. The treatise is a cumulative argument of 
great power, and, as it makes no assault on the established institutions 
of the South, it can hardly fail to find response in the convictions and 
sympathies of patriotic and Christian men in the slaveholding States. 
We believe that slavery as it is should be left to the municipal law of 
the States in which it exists; but we rejoice in every strong voice 
that is raised against a traffic which, however venial in earlier times, 
is now an outrage against civilization, humanity, and religion. 
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27.— The Life of Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dro- 
more. By Grorce L. Duycxinck. New York. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 183. 


We are glad to see this condensed biography of Jeremy Taylor, 
whose character deserves to be as carefully studied as his writings. 
The materials for a memoir are by no means copious; but they are 
sufficient to enable us to trace out the leading events of his life, and the 
vestiges of a piety which sustained, with a lustre unimpaired, the trials of 
court favor and proscription, affluence and penury, high official station, 
and the deprivation of all honors and emoluments. Mr. Duyckinck has 
interwoven with his manuscript illustrative extracts from Taylor's let- 
ters, sermons, and treatises, and has produced a work of high interest 
and substantial value. 


28. — The Life of Daniel Wilson, D. D., Bishop of Caleutta, and Me- 
tropolitan of India. By Jostan Bateman, M. A., Rector of North 
Cray, Kent, his Son-in-Law and First Chaplain. With Portraits, 
Map, and Illustrations. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1860. &vo. 
pp- 744. 


Tuts huge volume might by its size repel the reader; but we know 
not how it could be abridged. If Bishop Wilson was not a great man, 
he was identified for more than half a century with great interests, and 
his life is historical. He was eminent at least for the entire consecra- 
tion of his whole being to the service of God and man, for vast work- 
ing power, for wide-spread influence, and for intrepidity, persistency, 
and zeal in every cause which he deemed right and worthy. While he 
remained in England, he was second in merited popularity and success 
as a preacher to no divine of the Established Church ; and in India, 
during a long episcopate and to the verge of fourscore years, he was 
the most laborious of prelates and missionaries. His heart was larger 
than his mind. We find some traces of narrowness and bigotry ; but 
these are almost obliterated in our memory by his fervent piety, his 
constant readiness for self-sacrifice, and his world-wide benevolence. 
The volume contains numerous extracts from his letters, diary, and 
other writings. We are sure that none will commence the perusal of 
his Life without finishing it, and that none can read it without gratitude 
to God for a life and spirit like his. 

Messrs. Gould and Lincoln deserve the hearty thanks of the Ameri- 
can public for their republication of so many works of solid and endur- 
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ing merit. The catalogue of their books comprises not a few of those 
which the scholar, the theologian, and the Christian would place in the 
very first rank ; and we deem it one of the most hopeful signs of our 
times that of these books some which might have seemed the least pop- 
ular have found an extensive sale. 


29.— Aspirations from the Inner, the Spiritual Life, aiming to recon- 
cile Religion, Literature, Science, Art, with Faith, and Hope, and 
Love, and Immortality. By Henry M’Cormac, M. D. London: 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Roberts. 1860. J5mo. pp. 370. 


Tus is a book of aphorisms, sweet, spiritual, devout, arranged under 
different heads, but with the one sole aim specified in the title. No 
one can read it through continuously, but it is such a book as we should 
like to have always at our side, assured that wherever we open it we 
shall find some thought which will soothe, encourage, elevate, smooth 
the way of duty, make its crown look brighter, bring its reward 


nearer. 

30.— Remembered Words from the Sermons of Rev. I. Nicuors, late 
Pastor of the First Parish in Portland, Maine. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee, & Co. 1860. Small 8vo. pp. 141. 


Tus, too, is a book of aphorisms, in which we hardly know which 
to admire the most, the diamond-like brilliancy of the separate thoughts, 
or the fervor of rapt devotion which they breathe. There has seldom 
lived a man whose uttered words fell with such power upon the ear 
and into the depths of the heart as those of Dr. Nichols. In our last 
number we paid our grateful tribute to his soundness as a thinker and 
his loyalty as a Christian divine. We commend this little volume as 
preserving some of his choicest utterances. We have space only to 
give a single extract, in which he refers to the recent death of the son 
of one of his parishioners : — 

“ A sudden storm has fallen upon the garden of your life, and laid low a 
flower so dear to you. °Tis like a crash out of a clear sky. It brings to my 
mind a passage in the Gospels: ‘The people said that it thundered, others 
said that an angel spake to him.’ When Jesus prayed, ‘ Save me from this 
hour,’ —‘ Father, glorify thy name,’ — it was a voice that said to him, ‘ I have 
both glorified it, and will glorify it again.” God has glorified his goodness in 
the dear son he gave you, and in so many other blessings with which he has 
favored you; and shall we not believe he is disposed to glorify it again, and 
means to glorify it again in the bereavement to which he has called you ? 
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“ I know full well what public sympathy is uttering over so great an afflic- 
tion as you have experienced, 

“Tis like a multitude gathered around an edifice upon which a burst of 
thunder has left its desolating stroke. They speak of it as such, and feel 
accordingly. But do they hear falsely who say, ‘ An angel hath spoken to 
them’? I believe not. I believe it is a voice divine, which whispers to you 
that lightning has two offices, — it comes to you with desolation ; it strikes to 
the ground your dear earthly joys; but it shall return out of those depths of 
your soul into which it has cut its way, as the natural lightning returns out 
of the ground, in the green carpet of the fields, in the blooming flowers of the 
garden, and the lofty trees which aspire to the skies.” — pp. 5-7. 


31.—1. Early Methodism within the Bounds of the Old Genesee Con- 
ference, from 1788 to 1828 ; or, The First Forty Years of Wesleyan 
Evangelism in Northern Pennsylvania, Central and Western New 
York, and Canada. Containing Sketches of Interesting Localities, 
Exciting Scenes, and Prominent Actors. By Georce Peck, D. D. 
New York: Carlton and Porter. 1860. 1l6mo. pp. 512. 

2. The Life of Jacob Gruber. By W. P. Stricktanp. New York: 
Carlton and Porter. 1860. 16mo. pp. 384. 


In these volumes we have new and valuable records of early Meth- 
odism in the United States. Dr. Peck, in his * History of the Wyoming 
Valley,” had already shown himself an accomplished and able writer ; 
and his narrative of the labors, sacrifices, and sufferings of the pioneer 
preachers in the then wild and perilous region, now traversed in every 
direction by railways, and studded with cities and villages, — wrought 
out with no little rhetorical skill, — has the charm of romance, together 
with the edifying qualities of religious annals. 

Jacob Gruber was one of the sturdy Methodist itinerants of the last 
generation, of iron frame, sterling good sense, ready wit, fervent piety, 
yet not without stubborn prejudices, and with nearly as strong an op- 
pugnancy to Calvinism as to sin. Gruber’s was a very strongly marked 
character, possessing elements which, with opportunity and culture, 
might have developed into recognized greatness, and at the same time 
checkered by as strange a bundle of oddities as ever fell to one man’s 
lot. It is worthy of remark, that in 1819, in consequence of a sermon 
in which he had spoken freely of the sin of cruelty to slaves, he was 
arraigned and tried in Maryland for inciting the slaves who heard him 
“ to disobedience, insubordination, and oppression,” and was successfully 
defended by Mr. (now Chief Justice) Taney, whose address to the jury 
on that occasion stands in strange contrast with his more recent deliy- 
erances from the Bench. 
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32.— Introduction to the Study of International Law, designed as an 
Aid in Teaching, and in Historical Studies. By Tueopvore D. 
Wootsry, President of Yale College. Boston: James Munroe & 
Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 486. 


WE regret that this work comes to us too late for a treatment ade- 
quate to its merit. It is not only excellent in itself, but it meets a want 
long felt. ‘Till now, there has not been a fit text-book on International 
Law for our college classes. For this use President Woolsey’s work 
is especially adapted. Its division is exhaustive, and its arrangement 
natural; in style it is marked equally by precision and conciseness ; 
and its aim is rather the statement of conceded and established prin- 
ciples, than the discussion of questions still sub lite. It is historical, in 
its constant reference to cases, disputes, decisions, and facts relevant to 
the subject in hand; while it is a work of our own time and country, 
in its full cognizance of recent and present matters affecting the inter- 
national rights and relations of these United States. 


33.— Text-Book in Intellectual Philosophy, for Schools and Colleges ; 
containing an Outline of the Science, with an Abstract of its History. 
By J. T. Cuame iy, D. D., President of Waterville College. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 240. 


WE can best characterize this book by quoting the first paragraph of 
the Preface, which we admire for its directness, frankness, and literal 
truth :— 

“ This treatise is called a Text-Book, because it has been purposely thrown 
into the form adapted to the class-room, rather than that adapted to general 
readers; and to intimate, at the same time, that it is offered to the public, not 
so much as a new contribution to the matter of the science, as to its form, 
Ilowever, it will probably be found about as original as the other treatises on 
the subject, which have appeared since the principles of the science have been 
so fully developed.” — p, iii. 

In accordance with this plan, Dr. Champlin has produced a manual 
remarkable equally for its clearness and its conciseness. It is confined 
wholly to its professed subject, to the exclusion of all that belongs more 
properly to ethical science. It deseribes unquestioned mental phe- 
nomena in the simplest and fewest words possible, omitting, for the 
most part, points of controversy, as unfitted for the novice in mental 


science, and demanding fuller discussion than could be given in an ele- 
mentary treatise. The division into chapters and sections is skilfully 

















made, and every section is broken up into numbered paragraphs, while 
each paragraph has prefixed to it in italics a summary of its contents. 

The Appendix, containing a History of Speculative Philosophy, is 
wonderfully comprehensive and thorough for a mere abstract, which it 
purports to be. It is idle to compare it with such voluminous Histories 
of Philosophy as we have in our libraries; but it contains as much 
of detail as a college student could reasonably be expected to deposit 
in his memory, and its whole style and manner indicate the author's 
conversance with the entire ground, and mark him as fully adequate to 
cover it with a more elaborate work of the same tenor. 

On the whole, we are disposed to recommend this as the best elemen- 
tary text-book on mental science within our knowledge. But let it be 
remembered that it is intended as a first book, and only as such should 
it be judged. It is, however, such a first book as would make us hope 
to see a second from the same pen. 


34.— Sermons. By Josern Appison ALexanper. In Two Vol- 
umes. New York: Charles Scribner. 1860. 12mo. pp. 414, 425. 


WE are surprised, no less than gratified, by these volumes. We 
should have expected what we find, sound, thoughtful, and ably-written 
discourses ; but knowing that Dr. Alexander had led, without interrup- 
tion, an academic life, and had been brought very little into relation 
with other than the student-varieties of human nature, we should not 
have looked for a very close adaptation to the common spiritual needs 
of mixed assemblies and communities. Yet these Sermons are emi- 
nently practical, — as simple as they are pure in style, as plain as they 
are scholarly in the exposition of text and doctrine, as level with an 
ordinary capacity as they are adapted to insure the respectful listening 
of the most cultivated audience. 


35.— Forty Years’ Familiar Letters of James W. Avexanper, D.D. 
Constituting, with the Notes,a Memoir of his Life. Edited by the 
Surviving Correspondent, Joun Hari, D. D. In Two Volumes. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1860. 8vo. pp. 412, 319. 


Or the two eminent and lamented brothers, whose recent death has 
led to the publication of the Sermons of one and the Letters of the 
other, James was regarded as the more versatile and popular writer ; 
Joseph, as the more finished scholar. The friends of the former, and 
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the public generally, have reason to be thankful for the materials, ample 
enough to constitute a memoir, which are furnished in this correspond- 
ence. His letters to Dr. Hall were so frequent, and so full of personal 
incident, as to leave very little to be supplied in the notes, and so inti- 
mate and confidential as to make us feel that they are the truest auto- 
biography possible. They present him to us as pre-eminently a Christian 
man of the world, taking cognizance of all aspects of life, thought, and 
literature within his reach, throwing out his beneficent activity in every 
direction, and, while rigidly observant of the highest moralities of his 
profession, heedless of its mere traditional conventionalities. There 
are some things in these letters which the editor’s good taste should 
have led him to omit, such as personalities of a kind entirely lawful 
between friend and friend, but wounding at once the writer’s reputation 
and the sensibilities of their subjects when made public. 


36.— Scotland in the Middle Ages: Sketches of Early Scotch History 
and Social Progress. By Cosmo Innes, Professor of History in 
the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 
1860. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 368. 


Tue history of Scotland in the Middle Age is the history of a rude 
and illiterate nation, with fierce manners and barbarous laws. Yet it 
is not without interest, both on account of the contrast presented by 
the Scotch of that period to their industrious, thrifty, and educated de- 
scendants, who have since achieved so honorable a place among the 
subjects of the British crown, and also as a significant illustration of 
the general progress of society in the last two or three centuries. This 
contrast and progress are well exhibited in the volume before us, which 
comprises the substance of a course of academical lectures delivered in 
the University of Edinburgh, together with much additional matter, in 
further elucidation of the subject. Mr. Innes does not, indeed, claim 
to have made any profound or original researches, and he admits that 
he is “ quite ignorant of the Celtic languages.” Nor is his style always 
lucid and harmonious ; occasional obscurities of expression perplex the 
reader, and inelegant words and phrases disfigure the page. But his 
plan is well conceived and faithfully executed ; and his volume brings 
together in a moderate compass much curious information which is 
nowhere else so easily accessible. We welcome it as a creditable con- 
tribution to general historical literature, apart from the special interest 
which it must possess for the students of Scotch history. 

The book is divided into ten chapters, of which the first two are 
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merely introductory, and present a rapid survey of the state of Europe 
in the age of Charlemagne, together with a very judicious estimate of 
the character of that monarch, and a comprehensive view of the early 
history of England, including an account of the various races by which 
it was inhabited, and their laws, customs, and religious beliefs. Fol- 
lowing this is a similar but more thorough and elaborate examination 
of the early history of Scotland, designed to prepare the way for the 
minute discussion of the subject which fills the remaining seven chap- 
ters. In them Mr. Innes treats at length, and with great thoroughness 
of investigation and copiousness of illustration, of the condition of Seot- 
land in the time of David I.; of the municipal institutions, with notices 
of some of the principal burghs or towns; of the laws affeeting prop- 
erty and life, and the customs prevalent in different parts of the coun- 
try ; of the ancient constitution of the realm; of the early dress and 
manners of the Scotch; of their language and literature; and of their 
dwellings, architecture, and the cognate topics. To the body of his 
work he has added an Appendix containing some interesting historical 
documents and memoranda, a Glossary, and a very full Index ; and its 
usefulness is also enhanced by the insertion of three maps,— one repre- 
senting Scotland as it was in the tenth century, and the other two 
showing the civil and ecclesiastical divisions which existed in the thir- 
teenth century. 

Mr. Innes has collected many curious and interesting details in illus- 
tration of the various topics discussed in his pages; but none of his 
chapters will be read with greater interest than those which relate to 
the social condition of Scotland in the time of David I., and to the 
manners, trade, manufactures, and mechanical arts of the Scotch during 
the period included within his plan. His extracts from the ledger kept 
by Andrew Haliburton between 1493 and 1503 are especially note- 
worthy, as showing the value of different commodities in Scotland at 
that time, and as affording some indication of the extent of her foreign 
and domestic trade. 


37.— The Mont Vernon Papers. By Evwarp Evererr. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. xxi. and 491. 


Tue circumstances which led to the preparation of these papers are 
too well known to need restatement here ; but they must always lend 
additional interest to a collection of miscellanies which has probably 
been read by a greater number of persons than any similar collection 
in our language. Written at stated intervals, for a special purpose, 
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and addressed to a very different class of readers from that to which 
Mr. Everett’s writings are most familiar, these papers include a wide 
range of topics, and exhibit a corresponding difference in the treatment 
of the several subjects ; but they are always elevated in character and 
polished in style, and in nearly all there are passages marked by that 
rare beauty and fitness of expression which characterize Mr. Everett’s 
more elaborate oratorical productions. Among the most attractive of 
them are the autobiographical recollections of an “Incursion into the 
Empire State,” the notes of his travels in Europe many years ago, 
and the brief notices of Hallam, Prescott, Humboldt, and others. 
Though dealing often with familiar topics, Mr. Everett has managed 
to clothe them all with a fresh and living interest by the perennial 
charms of his graceful style and the appropriateness of his illustra- 
tions, — the ripened fruits of a rich and various culture; while in the 
essay on “The Financial Distress of 1857,” and in some other papers 
of a similar character, the reader cannot fail to notice the same breadth 
of generalization and acuteness of remark which are shown in his best 
orations and speeches. 


Nore to Art. II. 


In correction of a remark on p. 15, the writer wishes to say that, 
while there are only four genera and some twelve or fifteen species and 
varieties of Conifers indigenous to England, about one hundred and 
fifty-seven sorts have been introduced from other countries, and have 
been found sufficiently hardy for that climate. Fifteen or twenty more 
are half-hardy ; that is, are injured only in winters of unusual severity. 
Besides these, there are half a dozen which require some movable 
structure or other covering to protect them from severe frost. 
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ERRATUM IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 


Page 566, line 25, for “much knowledge and skill,” read “such knowledge and 
skill.” 








